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SED takeover 


Universities will avoid more cuts 


Both the Department of Education 
and Sdence and the University Grants 
Committee are still confident that 
further cuts In the universities next 
year can be avoided despite new press- 
ure from the Treasury for a reduction 


in public expenditure. 

The £30m of cuts in this year's 
education budget, announced by 


they will continue to receive their 
anticipated grants without deduction. 
As reported in The THES last week 
shortfalls in other funds, in particular 
for restructuring, are expeetd to be used 
to make up the present deficiency if the 
Treasury agrees. 

However universities will shortly 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has 
firmly rejected the idea of a McNAB, a 
central agency to oversee Scottish 
higher education outside the universi- 
ties on the lines of England's National 


T VI Chancellor Mr Nigel Lawson two 

(rally, while non-advanced work re-i £ hiSp^Uhou^ theE^ofthb 
malniunder regional control. saving will have to come from the grant 

U has also ^backed the majority ' universities. 

The me held its last meeting 
currently a central institution, should before lts summer recess last week ana 
be ^°’^ c “ regional authority college. n0 emer ocncy meeting-is planned. The 
and that Napier, Glasgow and Bell m-etina of the committee will be 


receive letters giving their provisional 
grants for next year, 1984785. These 
will assume level funding; the grants 
will not be recalculated to start from a 


grants for next year, IS 
mil assume level fundlti 


higher education outside the universi- aSd° th^lESS* OhSAii no emergency meetingis planned.The 
Her on the lines of England's National next meetmg of the wmmittee wUi be 

Arivisorv Bodv v-oiieges oi i echnology should become flnnug j residential weekend In 

. Instead the Scottish Education De- Ce 2™L C ? ^nT 8 * a y September. In the meantime Sir Ed- 

partment will Increase its own already Mr ^ Bloomer, dopute general 1 p a rkes, the UGC chairman, will 
formidable powers. Three more cen- handle the deUcate negotiations with 

tral institutibns directly funded by the j, DES ? nd Trcuu, y under ta nor " 

«jrm tn hn putDmiahpri nnri thf> Scotland, has condemned the govern- ma i vacation powers. 


tral institutions directly funded by the 
SED are to be established and the 


uDU IU UK UBIUUUMICU UIU UIC _ . . I— _i_ _ __ 

as EaSSSd 

advanced courses in local frontier ninmna through the confused 


advanced courses in local authority 
colleges. 

The long-awaited decision leaves the 


frontier running through the confused 
landscape of Scottish tertiary educa- 
tion." ■ 


handle the delicate negotiations with 
the DES and Treasury under his nor- 
mal vacation powers 
No special fetter will go to universi- 
ties on now their shareof the £30m is to 
be distributed. The UGC expects that 


lower base because of the £30m 
emergency cuts package. • 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Sdence, is 
expected to fight hard to protect the 
universities in this autumn's horse- 
trading in the Cabinet about next 
year's public expenditure plans. 

Backed up by the UGC he will argue 
that there has been no overspending by 
universities and therefore that they 
should not suffer from any general cuts 
that are the result of overspending in 
other areas. 

He is determined to maintain the 


science budget and the universities’ 
"new btood’ r posts and has the support 
of the Prime Minister in atleastthe Tint 
of these. The number of "new blood" 
posts in the humanities and social 
sciences is to be doubled to 60 a year in 
the two remaining years of the scheme 
and this extension of the experiment is 
expected to go ahead. 

The DES and the UGC are both 
anxious that the morale of the universi- 
ties, which has just begun to recover 
from the trauma of July 1981, should 
not be undermined biy rumours of 
further cuts which they are determined 
to fight hard to avoid. 

Ministers have acted swiftly to coun- 
ter suggestions that student awards 
might be a main target of the cut, An 
otherwise routine Commons written 
answer by the under secretary foT 
higher education, Mr Peter Broqke, 
was being interpreted as reaffirmation 
that the 4 per cent increase announced 
in March would stand. Announce- 
ments of the remaining supplementary 
Tates will be made in the near future. 


present system virtually uncha: 

R . - 1 Ul IWDOn UU1UUI1R lOSUlUWUl 1W.11- 
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1 .% .Sc**!, Tertiary Education 


However, Dr Peter Clarke, principal' 
of Robert Gordon’s Ibstitiite of Tech- 


nology, Scotland's largest central in- 


tSSfr ACSET plans 
asss - ^*' central control 


anntiunoemeni from Scottish Secretary 
Mr Oeorge Younger., 

' He arid seye^ai other principals had 


TTuZ disagreed -with thb Tertiary Council 
Advisory Council is to be «tup.inthe of a new body responsible for 


new year, but it will be “think lank BTta fi. 


■rather than a McNAB with its advice CT^rionceofthe UGCthatpartiaUty 
5P^ t j ,n priorities rather than and special pleading would sour rela- 
detalled questions of resource and tj on ghip8. 


student intake. 


tionitiips. 

"Committees are rather like babies: 


local authority colleges of. certain non- ^ ^ p( f ded i ator » 


.advanced courses "of national signifi- 
cance such as information technolo 


Dr Clarke added, however, that he 
was unhappy that little had been said 


gy”. They would then also require liaison between Scottish univer- 
iormal aonroval from the SED.. sides and higher education institution's.. 


formal approval from the SED.. 

. The new council will have a sp 


remit of collaborating with NAB, the 
University Grants Committee, and the 


Leith's principal, Df Alan Watson, 
condemned Mr Younger’s decision to . 


_ _ - ■> — tt-*: r u * unwferhlsxoltoge. One reason given 

™P?we r Services Commission, but f dr th e transfer is that it has no degree 
rince it has no financial responsibiU- Mjut Dr Watson said tbe SED 


Jnce it has no financial responsibiU- coufce 'but Dr Watsoi 

undoubtedly be a poor had bBen dtting on a proposal for a 
... _ degree In sea transport for some time. 
J?, However, both Lothian region', 
Itoill ,Kidbe din=ctoro feduc.tlo n, MrOavid^m- 

™ by, the local authorities. It has P le ’ 8 " d 
backed the majority view of a split 


fill tgtHinrv pJ„«i n n shnnlrl he OUWUII Ul CUUVOUUU, I vu x/nviu . 

by ; th? ImafauSortiM. 0 It hw ylocHoj, committee. ch.Mr-, 


man Mr James Gilchrist, have \vel- 


further education funded and run cen- 


theology 
departmental 
Leeds University. 
Pauline 

MacDonald, 22, 
who received her 

deare? with the aid 
afKiriBWedog, 
Fable, lathe 
second to graduate 
from the 
department. 

Head of the 
department, 
Professor David. 
Jenkins, said: 

"The students 
rallied round so 
that when Pauline 
first came here 
there was always 
someone to take 
her to keiures. 

Very quickly she • 
was able to move 
; ground with the 
aid of bier guide . 
dog and bi the 
second year moved 
out brio an 
"Independent flat." 


develop courses. 


by Patricia Santinelii 
A national advisory council for accre- 
ditation designed to Impose a new 
powerful form of central control .on all 
teacher training courses, , and the ex- 
tension of the postgraduate route to 36 
weeks was recommended this wetk by , 
the Government's advisory body on 
teacher training. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers’s 
advice which is likely to be accepted by 
the Secretary of State for Education 
will mean that all existing and new 
courses will- be checked against new 
criteria before they are granted 
approval. 

ACSETs decision to' recommend an 
extension of the PGCE to 36 weeks - 
from 1984 is based on the strong belief 
that the new criteria cannot - be 
achieved within the current average 
length of the 30-week postgraduate 
course. It has done so even though it is . , 
aware that this has considerable re-' 
source .implications and must ' be , 
accompanied by some increase in pub- •_ 
lie expenditure. 

The advisory council is expected to 
| be an independent transbinary, body ' 

. . continued on page 3 : 


NAB arid DES agree to differ on crit$ PCL courses lose approval 

*■ Clllvt •V. ^ r, . • :The 'Council for National Academic and instruraentiitibn, v»hich 


by. Karen Gold 


dards.” a SDokesmim said. , . ing to , a ww. 3UILSSL 


The Council for National Academic and instraraentdtibn, tthich has around 
'Awards has made an unprecedented 70 students spread -over two years. 
,’dedsion to Withdraw approval from Students already 'ori^ Uieihree cqgrses 


§ : ^rite for Education arid Sdence, ; ■ 


three largecburses in the Polytechmcof 
Central London’s engfoeeririg- depart- 
ment;-. 

;■ The polytechnic is to appeal against 
the dedslpn, yriilch was ihadp after the 


Students dready'ofn Uiethre*' courses 
wlU be allowed to ifontmuetothe end, 
but .those who. have fuled their flhit 
year exams wm be advitod td transfer. - 
. A CNAA official said that a'didrion 
to withdraw ^approval. frofo thJee' 
'courses’ In one departitient had never 1 
been matte bjjfore^' TMfe : reakoh 'was 
concern if thc ra&nagemaiit and orga- 


madlffe- 


nuatlonofthecoursw:- T : 

"TW.attcntidn otthe pblylechnic Has 


I'.Mnitof 
? "• over tw 


proposed ip per rent fafl from the planned 
in involved a fall ip th? . of 67*600 to 55,000, co 
Sbme l3 .per ceiU. "nab estimate fof 63 


1* .’“5,000 ft 11- time equivalent students. //TfaeDBS and the NAB agreed, with 
: • 2* 1 ! Nab figures were’ ‘based on . tii^DBS afguing strongly that access 

f .,*i fshmatea rent DV'kJcal. Authorities in' should not be r^ced further than the 
:v 'vBJBWfW pwSdng exer«*e; the NAB -calcuIadpn of 5,000, that the 

mr** ^“.bc^jWorlrfngBh'the fcssump-' ^planning exerd» should go ahead on, 


and engineering for 
management or ^ ’thi 


Widespread reserttmerit’.; 
ind students at thfr PCL 


.v« 3 - w-j iTtjm , ■£.%» : * » :• ; ; ‘ :. •. ,, • 


res. 

the DBS 
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David Jobbins report on UKCOS A’s annual conference 

Overseas Each foreign student 

puttoTest ‘equals £600 profit’ 

A permanent new forum to test the British taxpayers gain at least £600 for demand should be seen as a clear 
effects of changing Government pDlt- ever y overseas student studying in economic benefit, 
cies for overseas students could be set Britain, the annual conference of the - 0ne wav araund the rrnMa „ « 
up by the autumn. United Kingdom Council on Overseas 

U is based on the interdepartmental Sludent Affairs was to i d . ex^n ^dT wc Ss® t 

^™n 8 . 8 S«'in" P lte igTof to The calculation came from Mr John 

ernment potiaes in me ngnx or iasi M in rh* nf emmihth.niric^^nn 




J'. 




Britain. the annual conference of the 
United Kingdom Council on Overseas 
Student Affairs was told. 


“One way around the problem is to 
treat overseas spending as an invisible 
export and if we, as the Thatcher 




year's Overseas Students Trust report, 
it is expected to include outside agen- 
cies involved in the overseas student 
question in a formal panel or round 
table. . 

It could net as a sounding board not 
only for new policies but ns a focus for 


field. 

Mr Ray Whitney, under-secretory at 
the Foreign Office, indicated his gener- 
al suppurt for the plan when he 
addressed the UKCOS A conference 
last week. Although he stopped short 
of n firm announcement that the 
“round table" would be established, he 
promised consultations with interested 
parties about Its composition and role. 

But he did accept the need for 
consultation between the IDG and 
outside bodies. These are likely to 
include the UKCOSA, the National 
Union of Students and a myriad other 
organizations with interests touching 
on the overseas student issue. There 
must be concern in official circles that 
the new body should be sufficiently 
large to represent governmental and 
non-governmental claims while keep- 


The calculation came from Mr John government does, believe in export-led 
Mace, reader in the economics of growth then it is an economic benefit.” 


education at London University's In- Discussion revolved around whether 

stitute of Education. overseas students cost or made money, 

His conclusion contradicts the view but there was an impassioned plea 


His conclusion contradicts the view but there was an impassioned plea 
expressed by Professor Mark Blaug from Mr Tommy Gee, secretary of the 
that the trade and invisible export Institute of Development Studies at 
earnings derived from overseas stu- Sussex University, not to lose sight of 


benefits should not be ignored just for internationalism. 


benefits should not be ignored just 
because they are Impossible to mea- 
sure precisely, Mr Mace argued. 

He said it depended on the abser 


Mr James Porter, director of the 
Commonwealth Institute, drew atten- 
tion to the lack of authoritative ro- 


ver's economic persuasion. “Keyne- search into the effects of British educa- 
sinn economists would tend to see (ion on third world development and 
overseas student spending in this coun- on the experience of Individual stu- 
try as a benefit. The monetarist view is dents in the UK. 


try as a benefit. The monetarist view is 
more difficult to argue because it 
depends cm the current level of econo- 
mic activity." 

But on the monetarist model, if the 


Delegates to the conference at 
Bulmerihe College, Reading, resolved 
to reassert the "internationalist" pers- 
pective alongside the narrower one of 


economy was operating below capacity economicself-interest and to promote in- 
and unemployment was above its temational education through commis- 
“natural rate ,” an increase in aggregate sinning or undertaking research. 

Public sector enrolments slump 


inglt from becoming unwieldy. 

The initiative for setting up the new 
fonim lies largely with the scholarship 


and awards unit of the Foreign Office 
but ministers feel that the interdepart- 
mental group should remain Its focus. 

But inere are fears tho idea may 
become stuck at the level of informal 
consultations between departments. 
Ms Gail Taylor, UKCOSA 's new ex- 
ecutive secretary, said: “I am con- 
cerned we do not get [kfack with 
Informal consultations with the Fo- 
reign Office and nave.no contact with the 
interdepartmental group. 


First-year enrolments by overseas stu- 
dents at British universities showed a 
slight increase in 1982/83 but there was 
a dramatic 19 per cent fall for 
polytechnics and other higher educa- 
tion colleges, according to official 
provisional figures issued this week. 

University first-year enrolments 
rose by I per cent compared with 
1981/82, largely because of a 2 per cent 
increase in postgraduate registrations. 

But the public sector figure com- 

E ares with a fall of only 4. per cent 
etween 1980/81 4 nd 1981/82,.; . , 

Provisional figures for nop-adv-. 
anced farther education show, that the 


Vice chancellors unhappy 
with Leverhulme proposals 

SzhifSSfL.—. ■ 


by Paul Flather 

Vice chancellors fear some of the main 
recommendations of the final report of ■ 
the Leverhulme Inquiry into :higher 
education might harm the work of 
universities. • 

.* ThtrCpmlnitlee of Vice Chancellors 
qind Principals says that a general 
restructuring of courses, the separation 




Canadian kite designer Miss Skye Morrison, one of the 1983 artists in 
residence at Bretton Hall College, Wakefield. She has exhibited her work as 
textile design lecturer at Sheridan College, Toronto, throughout the world. 

British effort ‘a 
picture of muddle’ 

by Jon Turney sensing should be operated by com- 

Science Correspondent plemenlary public and private sector 

r networks, with the public sector in- 

Britain could fall behind in the lucra- terests . coordinated through the 
tive new technology of satellite remote National Remote Sensing Centre at 
sensing unless there is better coordina- Famborough. 
tion of national strategy for research. The memorandum says the Ordn- 

development and exploitation, accord- ance Survey should play a leading role 
ing to Royal Society evidence put in developing mapping applications of 
before a House of Lords select com- remote sensing data, ana should main- 
mittee. tain strong links with the centre. The 

The society has published its evi- whole effort should be coordinated by 
dence to the Select Committee oo an Interdepartmental committee and a 
Science and Technology's inquiry into joint research councils committee, the 
remote sensing and digital mapping — society believes, 
which involves encoding ana proces- The committee has now finished 
sing very detailed Images of the earth’s taking written and oral evidence before 
surface from instrumetits inorbit. -the parliamentary recess, during which 

In common with other submissions, it will study programmes for develop- 
the society’s memorandum stresses ing satellite observation overseas. The 
that the area is developing rapidly, and 'apparent lack of coordination of the 
Involves a wide range of different British effort Is likely to be a major 
organizations. It says remote tensing conceTp of their report, expected to be 
has now become an enabling teennolo- written before the epd of the year. - 
gy In some ways as important as When Sir Hermann -Bondi of the 
Information technology or biotech- NERC appeared before the comrait- 
hology. • tee, Lord Chorley told him the evl- 

The Royal Society argues that a dence so far showed “a splendid pfe- 
'■ fare of muddle". 


number of overseas students in the first 
yeBr of their studies remained almost 
static at 6,000 following a dramatic 
slump from a peak of 18,800 in 1977/78. 

Excluding students from the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, who pay 
rees at the home rate, the Department 
of Education and Science estimates 
that the overall number of overseas 
students fell by 11 percent from 55,600 
in 1981/82 to 49,300 last year. In higher 
education the drop was 10 per cent. 

Students 'from Malaysia, hjfceria, 
Hongkong, Iran and Greece^B up 
over 40 per cent of the oyerceas 
students in higher education.- 


Unions fear 

collaboration ***, m . 

Leaders of the two main lecturere’ national strategy to develop remote 


undue specialization in schools pro- ed^tiorial opportunities 


Six lead on ethnic training 


vided that they do not impair the 
distinctive contribution made by urii* 
veraitioa to teaching, research, and 
scholarship at the highest level," the 


_ . , , les * • .Six urban universities and polytechnics 

Ja a, joint response to a policy m ^ lhe ^ participants in the 
statement from the vice chancellors long-awaited national programme of 
and polytechnic, directors advocating multicultural education for teacher 


teacher 


of research and- teaching funding, or committee states. ■ 
the- establishment -of * a general Vice chancellors do, however plan 
academic review body "arc likely to: to dlscus^the issues ratted in the report 
harm rather than improve it he work of i at their qeia ■meeting In September; 
Universities.' : . . .. - . >. seeing questions about nrtmatiire sne- 


The committee also says that some . duration and the need to' maintain datiohpfUnlvenltyTeac^.tedMr 


tp enhance opppffajnlty not to dimfaish ] faculty of education _ at Nottingham 
; Mr Sieve iRuhemahh) of the Asso- 


.University,- one of the participating 
Institutions. 

The programme will draw on the 
now. well-known findings of many 


might well lend-to greater uniformity, '.prelfitilnarUobk at the teport was keen- ,,broad thrust” that cooperationismost a multicultural society i 
nqfdlveraUy! ;y. ■ to put aownamarkcrrpWufarly. e^ive^it^nrafrpmMi^l^ the 1981 recommem 

The tvro-year study, resulting In 11. opposing any - new cehtralited body of neighbouring Instifatioip and depart- commotis Home Affr 
yo|V HKssof^vidence anda rgumont, is . modelled on the Council for National - It will consist of short courses of 

th^ campfahertglve nquiry Into , Academic Awards to monitor university ■ They support the, view expressed by hetween one to three terms aimed at 

‘ 5tftpdaj^,T^ study Was re n ar iKii^ wf»5llI!S leoturers and i.e.a. advisers in initial 

ropdit 2Qypftfs ago. It Called fat ah ertd ; thfc SridPty.TDf Research into dlrectott ., ithftt . inflexible . national snd fa-service eduCaiii 


jT - ^inesiuay waaorga-: -7-. J/rL .TL. - u *w i.o.a. navisers in initial 
repdrtSG ydttfs ago. Itttalled for ah ertd ■ thfc Sddetyfcr Research into {j lreCtof8 iSiSSfS!- ? nd Ih-so^ce education, which are to 

to -the specialized .thTee-year honours , Higher 'Education arid cost about bureaucratic stroctures to- supervise, offe red at Liverpool and Nottina- 
^^rire.preferliig lroad'counes:foL--. £lS,(k)0, / ^ ‘ ' rooppration would be counter-prOduc- ham univarsiti^ 


Courses ^must be relevant’ 

. Wvahceid jerthef ‘education Agoing 'back toi the' DBS 
cpuitesl musf, bd , directly .linkcd. to. chapaes tQ bd ipproved; 
industrial, profcKibnal or cbrnmercfal . V' , i, ' 
ireeds, drtnsyiWlll hbt receive, Depart- : ■.Ti^citcular gbp gives t 

v^OMites intended tosthirt in-1984^5 ^ 
wilT limve tpjhe , related to mdustrial . 

AtecitTdf ^kiJldd reWbofogical qt ideh- ^dtertorotherp}op}e 


cwppratio^ would be counter-produc- . .J^S^S^Slgga 

Bui thoy enter ope stom reterv&tion n and at Blrmuigham, similar cour ses in more rural regio 

about the alleged failure of the vice p g ^ L -~r: — 

^dfnburghinursery reprieved 


Manchester and Sunderland 
Polytechnics. 

Although each Institution has de- 
veloped Its course along general out- 
lines, all agreed that three broad 
elements should be included. These 
are the need for all children to know 
something about the multicultural 
society they live in; special needs such 
as language handicaps; and interculfa- 
ral relations dealing with prejudice and 
racism. 

The programme has no central fund- 
ing but eacn institution has been able to 
obtain funding under tho Department- 
of Education arid Science regional' 
in-service arrangements, ranging from 
between £500 to £1,300. In addition the 
Boots Charitable Trust has provided' 
£1,000 which is -to be used for travel 
and administration. 

A second pirate is being planned for 
1984/85 with the aim of establishing 
similar courses in more rural regions; 


.re- The university said it could not 
jars continue to pay a spiralling subsidy; 

$14,000 Of the nursery’s 
ire. £70,000 annual cost. But at the court 
, meeting it Was felt inflation had not 
vis- ^ increased as much as expected , and the 


svTtilrf spqrttersor'otherw»pV nolmiriate^ by reaucnonoi we resources alocated.to Wire, to intervene >lnce the university 


- university has agreed to give a fixed 

S aqt of £15,000 ahhually ror the next 
rqe yeafs. 1 ■; . 

V The Students assodation, which cur* 
• rently provides ^ 10, 600 , annually has 


bndiydM^ j^eS.,' . !fi‘i vwhteftJ;} 

- part-tutifl - qua fpl^t tfae’ MUrtcs i w >; b tireliid 


^tiggtetlpu^that; Co fapulroi^- jedu'ndancies, ■ fhe AUT ;!®8reed to 'liiaoasd its sqWdy if riere£ 
Itt rnight, depend; alsp>wame^ court racmbers that the ‘.fW ^ *h? ubivefalty rector, liberal 




® ppntitfaauon Of courted 


pproved a 
propojsals 
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HMI warns of more cuts peril 

U.. Dn..t n.iL . _ *■ 


by Paul Flather lions, the Department of Education 

A further squeeze in spending alio- Science, and the Department of 
wances fixed for polytechnics and ‘ 

colleges could lead to fundamental . ““m es 81 ® *™ e when mmisters at 
changes in the educational provision Jl* ,^tir ,SC fvi n8 ?£ ys to find 
for students, Her Majesty’s Inspectors 5!? IS* £30m j?? e slccrm 8 

sayin a report this week. group has already warned that compul- 

The report based on HMI visits sory redu * ,dan . c ' c . s would be needed 
during 19festates that three out of fou? ^9% f nd rol, ^ e hcl ™; 

institutions appeared to be coping ‘ P® r cent ™ ts were demanded 

HaH^FnCtnnlv With inrrpfl6nrl dIm H ant ^ 


J±J ,h = - 

force, and some were even doing very 
But the inspectors found evidence ^““.coycriiiR 


uts peril Roman Catholic college 

shortages of laboratory and workshop rlflGPC GVYIqIIdI* gjf a 
materials, about inadequate book- tjlllClIlCl kjlldV 

sjocks, and ebon, shonngc, o* . eel, ni- by Olga Wojtas „y o( State for Scotland recently 

Many colleges, particularly those Scol,,sh Correspondent announced that there would be an 

providing predominantly non-adv- ’ rhe governors of Scotland's only Ro- "i-graduate teaching profession, with 
anced courses, were becoming severely man Catholic education college are to P^ mar y diploma replaced by the 
taxed by the increasing number of sell their east coast site after successful- .... 

students they were attemptine tDdcater ly fitting two Government attempjs to .. , nue “* '-raiglockhart site runs a 
for, the report states. dose. diploma course, the Glasgow site 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary for Craiglockhart College in Edinburgh pnmary degree and all 

Education, said he took seriously the and Noire Dame College in Glasgow « r f . rt s , " ret -y* ar intake have 
concerns expressed in the report. He merged in 1980 to form St Andrew’s ®P}**! Li° lr ansfer to Glagow, leaving 


ary of State for Scotland recently 
announced that there would be an 
all-graduate teaching profession, with 


It states that the pace of deteriora- 
tion has stowed, but it adds that "there 


lent proce- j tmil( .K;. L7.„ 1” I j . ■ , -bw w uc nuapung wren io 

the quality of M?' B ^P d he !P eetll, 8 , new demands, with no evi- 
basic range of provision, and even dence of any major defect in the 

__ mnrp tfl mpnt nnracrenr nk n ■>« nac f •* 4 4 


more to meet neressary changes in 
population of pupils snd students”. 


one out of four further education 


system. 

“As the report makes clear there is 
no simple relationship between ex- 


Institutinns judged less than satsifac- penditure on flic S hSd and the 
tory the inspectors were concerned quality of education offered and the 
about the need to improve, update, or achievements of pupils and students on 
replace specialist equipment, about the other," he said. 


i , y . — - ihiu i.n# 

ochievements of pupils and students on 
the other,” he said. 




rations would require more fun- 
damental changes in disposition and 
institutional management proce- 
dures”. At risk coulcfbe the quality of 
instruction provided. 

The report covers the effects of local 
authority expenditure on education 
provision during 1982 and was pre- 
pared for the Expenditure Steering 
Group (Education), comprising offi- 
cials tram the local authority associa- 

Poor thesis 
rates blamed 
on supervision 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Poor supervision is to blame for low 
thesis completion rates, according to 
students pursuing interdisciplinary 
PhD projects. 

A study commissioned by the Joint 
Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Science and 
Engineering Research Council found 
that problems with supervision were 
the most often dted reason for difficul- 


the most often dted reason for difficul- ^ 

ties among respondents to a ques- 

famfecT research sfad^wSEjfe Unexpected company: this turtle is the creation of Debbie Smith, a 

tween lSHttand 1980 WOrkJn8 graduated the Glamorin 

The report, by Dr Tom Whiston of I***™* Education. 

the Sdenre Policy Research Unit at T m 

Sussex University, notes that PhD LCCtUrCrS AClSF.T TllsiflC 

completion and Withdrawal rates for 

sceptical central control 

^ence postgraduatea on !inglo-d!«rf- Uctu,;„ vr..t«l wlih >hl. 


given attention, but also many satisfac- 
tory features on which to build. Col- 
leges appeared to be adapting well to 
meeting new demands, with no evi- 


hart. A telegram urging support was 
even sent to the Pope. 

A previous attempt to close Crai 
lockhart in 1977 was also bitter., 
opposed, with the hierarchy insisting 


full-time equivalents will cany out 
in-servicc training in the east. 


r .. o buys the site will lease, some accom- 

tnat a Catholic presence must be modalion for in-service work, but it is 
maintained in the east of Scotland. expected that staff will move else- 
Now the governors of St Andrew’s where, perhaps to Moray House Col- 
have said that all pre-service courses Education, also in Ed inburgh, 

will be run in Glasgow, although they -T? 1 * 8 bus not however placated 
are giving consideration to an inscrvicc Craig jock hail staff, who have always 
base in the oast. said it is vital to have pre-service 

Bishop Joseph Devine, chairman of courses as well as in-service ones, 
the governors, who at present is in Redunuacics do not seem likely at 
Lourdes, said the move was inevitable present sothe Assodation of Lecturers 
since there were now only 30students at in Collegeof Education in Scotland has 
Craiglockhart site. made no comment on the sale. The 

The decline in numbers stems from Scottish Education Department is also 
Government cuts in intake, but Craig- standing back, although it had no 
lockhart staff feel the running down of hesitation in approving the sale, 
their site has resulted from the merger. One staff member at Craiglockhart, 

It was never a marriage of equal who reported that colleagues were very 
partnersand the power base of the new demoralized and disheartened, saia: 
college was firmly set In the west. “The real trouble is we don’t quite 






set In the west. 
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rent is top 
of the social 


.. Trent Polytechnic has emerged as the 
zSfc- 1 ; most popular institution for non- 

, , o ^ ' a psduate students seeking a course 
uated from the South Glamorgan leading to a social work certificate, 

; with each place chased by more than 

a an ptf-i »■, _ four students. 

\ PSKT Til Sine 11 b foll °wed closely by Middlesex 

piiUI» and Ulster Polytechnic, based 

a a a at Newtonabbey, also with four stu- 

central COIltrOl dents applying for each place, with 

VVUW U1 Huddersfield, Kingston , Manchester, 
continued from front page Coventry (Lanchester), Newcastle and 


“The real trouble is we don’t quite 
know who we’re flehtiira " 


British ‘lack 
good contacts 
in Brussels’ 

British universities are missin 




the European Commission because 
they lack good contacts with the ded- 
sion-makers in Brussels. 


llH'th lChi liVlti 


mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals says that no matter how good the 
flow of information to British univer- 
sltes, the key to winning research cadi 
from the commission is getting to know 
the relevant officials and groups in the 


1968 to back projects which touch on 
interests of both coundis, and most 
projects are In the developing area of 
social studies of sdenre. The commit- 
tee also administers the SERC'a “total- 
technology” scheme for industrially 
orientated PhDs on behalf of the 
couridl's engineering board. 

The report suggests that the 500 or so 
students who have pursued PhD work 


Commander Richard Wells said on 


6 the Cound 
Awards to ' 


institutions. Initially it is anticipated three applicants a place, 
that its review of courses will take Among institutions 


iuiu me relevant officials and groups in the 
Liverpool polytechnics, Southampton . oreanizatioiu v ^ 

University, 'W! Dundee i' Cofiege ■ paper follows a visit to Brusseis 

^ “ ,an ^Luxemburg in May' by ,CVO» 


rr ■» •»««>" wm who «muag inamuuons. offering me 

that i he dep : or i k eh *® on **9 to four years, after which Certificate of Qualification in Social 
6 ® tdtud “ expressed were out of it will conduct quinquennial reviews. Work to candidates with relevant de- 


character. 


The coundl wou 


quinque 

vouldbe 


advisory only, grees or diplomas, the Lqndon School 
independently of Economics, Qoldstniths* Collene. 


wnn natIM UK1 , believe the radst' attitudes apparently 

fon“™tafoo by Jhiv. 

f 8 *f from intoljec- ^ ‘ r \ a ’^ 5taS5SSt 


members and staff to help establish 
contacts. The European Commission’s 
current spending plans for scientific 
research are running at £800m a year 
over the next three years and the paper 
gives details of some of the lesser- 
known -features of its programme, - 
' There are also separate budgets — 


faa? ESS tbn ' "SSH 1 KS2S Wdh or anyone else. There has been 

veloped Scfl£ JiSuM Hg ffg* ? f racis,n araon 8 the 
more complex than those fired a this 


level in physical, soda! or behavioural 
sciences alone. > 

But Dr Whiston condudes that “the 
large number of withdrawals, lapsed 
studentships and incompletions, clear- 
ly suggests that some form of remedial 
action is required”. 

Sothe efforts to deal with the spedal 


police for years. teachers, It Is expected that this woult 

Commander Wells added on the al» extend to questions of academl 
programme, that one of the “fine content and standards, but wlthou 

3k ■ a( d&'3s3US r ^ gx mpUng,tefi,nc,,onofv * Mi,,,nl 

essays to the media, was that it “has Its membership, expected to bi 
helped us focus on a problem and cope . between 15 and 20, would be Indepen 


validating bodies, the University be the most popular. 

Grants Committee and the National The figures are contained in. the 
Advisory Body. latest report on applications produced 

Although its role would be basically by the Central Coundl for Education 
to judge mo suitability of courses' for .'arid Training fa Social Work, .The countries. Bach of the commission 1 * 
the professional preparation of report lists tables giving the jirsi,. dlrectorates-generalhasasmallbudfiet 
teachers, it is expected that this would second, third, and fourth choice ,■ of f or studies relevant to its seoarate 
also extend to questions of academic CQSW applicants. adminSlve r^nstoliitics 

content and standards, but without . The council remains scrupulously' from 


linked to policy studies, wliich covers a 
wide range of disciplines;, apiculture, 
related to the. common agricultural 


— • ?"d *.®ndard«, . but without °WSBPS-ta fomoutoW/ 

WMinpUng the function of validating iinpaillal on the course,. But there ate vidnal contract, ^ foMhifwork!' «Ud 

yy be worth 130.000 or more, again 


helped us focus on a problem and cope 
withlt”. •• - 

" But Mr Dawson ' said: “Short-lived 
sensational publicity does hot of itself 


\ some micros ung atscrepaqaes, ror exr 

Its membership, expected to be ample students seem to pro for the Man-, 
between 15 and 20, would be Indepen- Chester Polytechnic course to the Man- 
dent people representing teachers, Chester University one, and Leeds Uni- 


: teacher trainers, and employers. 


Chester Polytechnic course to the Man- 
chester University one, and Leeds Uni- 
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sub-commltteesi 

. The council would be able to refuse 

help . covw alf assets' ofthe problem, "SJ2J £ Maml " e a .f ourse ' i l, » lc f « fad been A spokesman , for Trent Polytechnic 

gives rise to even more comolaints j “reer this month Natfhe stressed the thoroughly discussed by local toucher suggested that the course was popular 
•from I 'ficSte Jn mSSnS t 9f Wj' l V l W. ln tr^ng committees. ACSBT recom- prSlahly because It had been Wa" 

arrangements. Dr Whiston writes that menfo/ethn^ mtooritiL** invo,ver m «nds that each institution should set fished for some years, with, a good 
one ofthe pofots made most often was Butte a committreroinpmingprmci- reputation, and because -Noilln^iam 

. the need for one person to be directly ? P®Hy representatives of the Institution, was a conventent bate drawina stii- 

responsible for each - student ingCojmdl sown report the wsodation .em^oyers and practislns teachers. , v dents from five neighbouring Counties. 

'. Other changes proposed in re- Cam j^ down heavily ^agafast the recom- /file council’s new criteria are de- Overall file ' figures show that the 
spopsep to the quesbonnafre tacliiiled |Scri ^ d M ^ s,illR tion ofeufrent good training intake for reridential staff tak- 

Croydon prepares , Institute bid to 

and j more use oLpreparatdry faultidis- hpjirp fnrtTIllls) ^ llWIflUtV MUUU . 

i... ' . ... ' ; The National Institute Of Adult Sfrd replace the ACACE,. .■ bits and pieces of the ACACB's nro- ‘ 

. helpnMF sludehtssee howothe^ havd boots!; i^Sfonnal meetliig 1 will SS • ■ 

:bp? " l»6ld ^th'Dffice^from ■ thd X^-; ■ Fri>m'thenature of the?apbroa^ it' iProEfriy^ ^ 


Moves to promote scientific Coop- 
uppfiiKf MwbMi'i. rt'M's"ri.T eration in Europe are also in had m 

j^tiMp^fadorehbtofiM .SlU- i sSeS« 

0bAn ^ wb^omsSttees, / ' ■ MM ccmi»>hile most other JnsUtu- FolrtoatJorThe coraSEn, S hS 

police training to combat racism. What . The council would be able to refuse tionswereoyersubscribed. set ud a Sct 

counts is ^tinu^ pnssure.’’ to examine a course, unless it had been ' A spokesmen for Trent Polytechnic dew&£iS SH 

Earlier this mon h Natfhe stressed the thoroughly discussed by local teacher suggested that the course was popular «yto 7fiSafe baric^rearof ?? 

importance of a strong lay element in training committees. ACSET recoin- prSlably because it had been estab- S.roMraSmmffltv h 

the inw]y * mends that each institution should set fished for some years, with, a good Th^committcc’s bureau mairaaed 
ment of ethnic miporltiea. •, . . up such a committee comprising princi- - reputation, and because NotlSr^ham by the chemist Ilva PriaoBine and 

, Pokes Train- pally representatives of the insufat ion, was a convenient bate, drawing stu- Hubert Curion bresWent^fac Euro- 

ing Council sown report the wsodatioa employers and practising teachers. .-. dents from five neighbouring Counties, peon Science foundation has aronnd 
camedownheaviiy against thc recom^ "fte council’s new criteria are tfo- Overall fae'fig^s show lHat the Sfan^?tosMhd ^ vfiiXJSRm 

SSSS^JSSS^SS forSdontial staff tak- 

• r ;P5f d S?Li,T he y reviewed mg CQSW courses went upsignlficantly solidstate physira, optica and clima- 


centre should be attached to i 
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ty instead of the pbblic rector. i, | periodically. .■ " 

Croydon prepares Institute bid to 


between 1981 and 1982, 


£2iit a year to spehd, and has called for 
research proposals fri pharinacology, 
solid state physics, optica and clima- 


bits -and pieces of the ACACB's pro- 
jects can be best, put out to tender. 

■ . One of the most important la -the 
unemployment scheme tor which' both 


amhlniT . r - «»W«lUOB UIHI H IS W1 1UB IO DTOaOeH > w»ivuuBn,«uium« 

eaohing ;October , . , • its range & activities. ■ ’ * Mre*y Hwt “piunp^priinfag" money 

■ ■ > ••. < An.mfbrmBl meeting has;already-' /- . ; : will beexpected in ofoerto do the job r 

bc £ n nature qf the approach it: iproRcrJy. i , -, . ;• j 

GpyeraihcntihM te-: No specific proposals : have' been 

SEE btitjeCjed the idea .of ■ a - development -made, yetat^d the official DBS Jfoe is • * 

.■"W :fotward iu Ti^UUcpiy a ; Mu^irowTis n. the process of rotind- • 'that'a/an^ of Potions are-#i:&iog; 

ppt various agendes fo fobVefog ACAGEl ^v- s 



Off the record, MPs criticize secrecy 

by Paul Flather allraclion for its practitioners. “We for example very scathing of the official research workers. 

Academics and researchers have grave SUS P® C * that is costs a great deal of reply to the Wilson inquiry. She dis- A host of cvic 

■ • ■ ■ . .a ° « mnnav ntninfatM whirk rnulrl ke L..J iL. : J.. iL n i ««««!<• I ■ ■ I ■ 


alt radio n for its practitioners. 11 We for example very scathing of the of fiaal 
suspect that is costs a great deal of reply to the Wilson inquiry. She dis- 
money to maintain, which could be missed the idea that sector panels 
better spent on better preservation of would cost loo much as a false eco- 


and preservation of secret Whitehall 
flies and clinical records. 

Their views are contained in evi- 
dence and written memoranda to the 
Commons Select Committee on 


research workers. 

A host of evidence from medical 
rsearchers including the Society for the 
History of Medicine, the British So- 


mUgivings ahoul the current system of money to maintain, wnicn could oe missed the idea that sector panels rsearchers including the Society for the 
rules governing the declassification better spent on better preservation of would cost loo much as a false eco- History of Medicine, the British So- 

and preservation of secret Whitehall P ubl,c records,' it says. nomy, pointing out in any case the cost ciely for the History of Science, the 

flies and clinical records. The collected evidence from medical of the present system of weeding Society of Genealogists, and the 


and historical researchers suggests four records was unknown. 

main reforms: The main object of the panels would 

• A need for far greater supervision of be to cement tne liaison between the 


RducRtion, Science, and Arts, which public records to prevent excessive academic world and those keeping thi 
has iust published the minutes of its destruction and excessive retention; records. In her view the Public Record: 
inquiry into official public records • The creation of sector panels involv- Office lacked the feel of scholarship it 
policy. mg professional academics and histo- brought to medieval documents when 

rinns to assess records in each depart- dealing with modern records. 


policy. mg P' 

The general election intervened be- : > nns 1 

fore the committee was able to agree its ment; sue said sector panels were tne only vita) mstoncai records would oe placed 

final report hut a confidential draft, • Il J 1 P^ rlant Particular Instance Pap- way to decide on PIPs, which can give at risk by such a move. Records would 
produced by the former committee as ers (PIPs) should be covered by the historians a detailed view of how a no longer be subject to statutory 
chaired by Mr Christopher Price, is Ppl |c y ancI retained. Clinical records problem was being seen by Govern- guidelines for preservation, but to local 
highly critical of current policy and should remain protected by the Public ment. “Records are the essential basis administrative decisions made on a 


National Perinatal Epidemiology Unit 
at Oxford, is strongly pritical or Gov- 
ernment plans to remove clinical re- 
cords from the Public Records Act. 

Dr Charles Webster, an eminent 
medical historian and director of the 
Wellcome Unit for the history of 
medicine, at Oxford University, said 
vital historical records would be placed 


methods. - ‘ ’ Records Acts. 

For example the draft urges the Advisory sector panels were strongly 

Government to declassify far more urged by Sir Duncan Wilson In 1981 
material before the 30-year norm set afteranfnquiry into public records, but 
under the 1967 Public Records Act. were rejected as unnecessary in a 
Under the 1958 Public Records Act White Paper published in 1982. Civil 
early release is allowed with the agree- servants appearing before the select 
ment of both the Lord Chancellor and committee also said they would be too 


Advisory sector panels were strongly popular interest is served and the PRO 
urged by Sir Duncan Wilson In 1981 is one of the richest archives in the 
after an inquiry into public records, but world,” she wrote in her memor- 
wore rejected as unnecessary in a andum. 


of the historical scholarship from which myriad of different criteria, 
popular interest is served and the PRO The new select committee once 
is one of the richest archives in the reconstituted will have to decide 
world,” she wrote in her memor- whether it wants to proceed with a 
andum. report on public records, which the 
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‘Increase 

from medical science 

i Society for the . 

the British So- m wm d- ^ 1 * 

af Science, the lHt£|IVC 
[ists, and the . . 

Jemiology Unit by Olga Wojtas 
pritical of Gov- Scottish Correspondent 

[ Records C Act re The P rinci P al of Edinburgh Univeisiti ■ 
has called on the Government to 2 
5 l“J 5P22 ™ re f w din 8 research and £ 
the hSorv * of !ar & er student intakes in the sdeacei : 

niverei tv y sa?d fir John Burnetl - s P eaki "8 " > 

Jould be placed 5? ience graduation ceremony, said the 
Records would Government “very properly” saw lb 
t to statntorv application of science as a means to 

s maue on a ^ties , n unj < versUies t0 ® ards this m 
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Karen Gold reports from the Council of Local 
Education Authorities* conference in Canterbury 

Partnerships formed 
and reaffirmed 


Temperatures rise over salary gap 


the minister involved. 

The draft states that preoccupation 
with secrecy remains too great a con- 


expensive. 

Professor Margaret Gowing of Ox- 
ford University, who has had 41 years 


ccra of government and too great an of experienc e with public records, was 

Industrial l Engineers lack 


world,” she wrote in her memor- whether it wants to proceed with a 
andum. report on public records, which the 

Other statements were sent by the Government would be bound to re- 
Royai Historical Society, the History spond to. 

Workshop collective, and the Society 

for the Study of Labour History which House of Commons education, science 
called for a proper public records and arts committee session 1982/83, 
service capable of responding flexibly Public Records minutes of evidence 


Edinburgh had gained around 20 
posts from earmarked funding ao A 
£12m of research grants and contract 
But at the same time, Governmetl 
funds to the research councils wen 


The Council of Local Education Aut- 
horities launched its members into 
their 1983 conference with a fraternal 
and unanimous agreement on part- 
nership, not only among themselves 
but also with central government. 

"Recognizing that effective part- 
nership Detween central and local 
government is essential to a healthy 
education service*' their first motion 
began reassuringly, "CLEA views with 
concern recent moves which have put 
that partnership under strain”. 

Continuing to balance support with 


by David Jobbins 
The widening salary gap between cli- 
nical and non-dimeal academics in 
universities is expected to become a 
key element in next year's pay negotia- 
tions. 

Leaders of the Association of Uni- 


critidsm, the unanimously-passed mo- 
tion which was proposed by Conserva- 
tive-run Hampshire and seconded by 
Labour-run Wakefield, called on the 


economy and the whole community, versity Teachers are to protest strongly 
said Mrs Josie Farrington, Lancashire, to the vice chancellors at the way 
It was also vital to maintain the money can be found to pay the 3,000 
strength, parity and esteem across the clinicals an 8 per cent award when 
binary line, she said. "I hope author- other academics were held back to only 
ities who are not themselves interested 4.6 per cent, 
in higher education are aware of the it is the second year running that the 
desperate need to make adequate clinicals have been able to do better 
preparation for a generation of young than other academics in salary awards, 
people for whom the stark alternative Last year they received the full 
is not going inio work”. National Health Service award of six 

If the NAB was to preserve its percent when other staff received five, 
credibility with local authorities, it On both occasions ministers have 
could not compromise on access to been prepared to meet the greater 
courses in the public sector, said Mr proportion of the difference between 
Fred Riddell, Nottinghamshire. the award and the cosh limit to which 


clinical academics and their other col- 
leagues. “But we will not be waiting 
until next spring. The AUT will be 
protesting strongly right now." 

The AUT is also critical of the vice 
chancellors* readiness to supplement 
the award from the universities’ own 


clinicals an 8 per cent award when general secretary, said: “We are con- 
other academics were held back to only kerned this could have an effect not so 


Fred Riddell, Nottinghamshire. 

The NAB had also picked up a habit 


university salaries have been sub- 


funds to the research councils wen Secretary of Slate for Education and 
inadequate to maintain their activities- - Science "to seek to renew with local 


and sensibly to the changing needs of and appendices, HMSO £9.15. 


Industrial 

threat to that material 

conference fpplino 

Sagas 

tsr-rSS 

BftBBSBS "1 8ive V he pi rtrSlW? ££ 

weekend^ 6 * dC S,do * hB * rom the Fellowship of Engineering In 

LTk. :r 8 *P° rt P« bIished yestenfay. 


Uni ve rsifies* hopes of cashing in on the 
lucrative summer conference trade nre 
threatened by industrial action by 
porters, catering and security staff. 

A plan for selective strikes put 
forward by the National Union of; 


weekend. 

It will be implemented if the uni- 
versity employers do not I mprovc their 
pay offer of a fiat rate £3.30 a week to 
all grades of manunl workers wheh the 

follow the and influential industriaH S ts, mnin7ai n ", 

that “ U i 8 P°“ lbte ** students to 
m;abSI!.u . .■ , Sfaduace in materials science, mecha- 

n fJJ?- 10 ." 8 J! lca l engineering and metallurgy with 
n,t es, J a j ^ ,s j s , a of no direct experience of the 

: 3 Sa£F.» 55 S 

wm l K 8 be,TteldX^K« C !i m ° nim 

indu.w ? i afthSaswife “■***■- p'^c^urz 

hi > ^ such material8 can cham- T** 1 * 8h ^* nt Kristin GJeras with mu 

i b A P lon new products within firms. 1 Moondog. It trad* 1 up 1 part or the programme of the schoo 
S tables nol m" if * n< Dr N onS.„ W .,e™, n ,. Mnm!lMt Chor eoyaphlcOrferi.ir every nights week. 

.nd 51 Shake-up urged in computer training 

, ing. training now emphaslzed malhe- Radical chances to set Un' tlRfinnnl Mr Himtt Chub.' 


The working party, which included 
Dr Tony Kelly, vice chancellor of 
Surrey University, Dr Robin Nichol- 
son, the Cabinet Office chief scientist 1 



fully or even to meet staff salaries. Th r 
numbers of well-qualified pupils wil- 
ing to enter higher education werestit 
held in check in universities, ens 
where there was spare capacity. 

"If capital investment is necessary to 
produce industrial growth then It s 
equally the case in order to prom* 
science and technology," he said. 

In another graduation address, ft.. 
Burnett made it clear that he did no 
wish to see scientific and other voct 
tional courses dominating the univeni 
ties to the detriment of other subjecu ! 
He criticized the "heavy and increufaj' 
pressure" on universities to relate ■ 


education authorities a cooperative 
and constructive relationship which 
recognizes the legitimate interests of 
both participants. 

A similar guarded tone characte- a 

rized their resolution on the National on the Manpower Services Commit- 

Advisory Body: another call on Sir tee's activities in education were pas- VjTUUP |U(lIf€& 

Keith Jo$eph, this time to "demons- sed, including one calling on the Gov- ^ r “ 

trate further his belief in the critical emment to deny unequivocally any g\f 

importance to the country's future of a intention of centralising the education vliVv UI 

strong, vigorous and responsive sys- service through the MSC. . ■ • . 

tem of puDlic sector higher education Both the Association of County f|llClC3r |) I 

by pfersuading the Government to Council and the Association of Metro- r*!* 

reexamine the priority it Is prepared to politan Authorities were mandated to by Jon Turney 

give to higher education in public press for substantial changes in the Science Correspondent 

expenditure planning". Youth Training Scheme: resources A group 0 f lecturers at Manchester 

The resolution, which reiterated should also be made available to all University has published a city coun- 

support for NAB but emphasized the school-leavers under 18 to have places cil-backcd pamphlet describing the 


of central government in allowing only jected. 

a very short time for consultation with Dr Andrew Taylor, a vice president 
local authorities, said Mr P Price, of the AUT and cnairmon of its salaries 
Cleveland, ft must take account of the committee, said: “Undoubtedly a cen- 

nnlul»/>hnW n np H In cuotain to rnn.nl, ... I .... 


local authorities, said Mr P Price, 
Gcveland. It must take account of the 
polytechnics’ need to sustain research 
if they were to provide comparable 
courses to universities. 

A series of resolutions commenting 
on the Manpower Services Commit- 
tee's activities in education were pas- 
sed, including one calling on the Gov- 
ernment to deny unequivocally any 
intention of centralising the education 
service through the MSC. 

Both the Association of County 
Council and the Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities were mandated to 


tral issue in next year’s salary negotia- 
tion will be the ridiculous ana un- 


much on the clinical staffing levels, but 
on pre-ctinicals because tne manage- 
ment structure is weighted towards the 
clinicals." 

The 16 university medical schools 
have been left in no doubt they must 
bear the extra cost which is not being 
met by the Government. 

Clinical salaries have always led the 
non -clinical ones. In 1981, for exam- 
ple, a medical school senior leclurer 
could earn £2,540 a year more than the 
non-clinical professorial average of 
£18,480. 

In 1982 the gap widened because of 
the differential award to £2,865. From 
January 1984, when the full NHS 
award b payable, the difference will be 


just under £4,000. The professorial 
average outside the medical schools 
will be £20,300 compared with the 
clinical senior lecturers’ salaries of 
£24,260. 

Pari of the AUT leaders’ anger 
stems from a belief that it is university 
research teams and not clinical 
academics who have led many of the 
medical breakthroughs. 

Arrangements for implementing the 
two stage NHS award are being put 
into effect. No formal meeting is 
needed - it is being done by exchange 
of tetter. 


• The AUT has described plans for a 
private medical school in London as 
^offensive". Dr Paul MacLoughlin, a 
Harley Street fertility specialist, hopes 
to open a new school later this year 
using the premises of the former Royal 
Free Hospital Medical School, which 
would be open to mature students and 
to some candidates who had lower than 
normal academic qualifications but 
were woll-suited to doctors in other 
ways. The AUT said this week: “While 
A Levels as a criterion for admissions 
have their limitations, the AUT does 
not find the chequebook an acceptable 
alternative. 1 ’ 


acceptable gulf opening up between* award Is payable, the difference will be 


IKiSSL “Si y* 1 * * ahman present “Chanto, "aiT original * dance 
choreographed by third year student Kristin GJeras with music by 

rh*I t ^ Up , l ***** ot , programme of the school’s “A 
Choreographic Offering” every night last week. .* 
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their activities to the immediate need Toe r 5 S0 l a, A l ° n, u wl 
of society or increase material prodw support for NAB but 1 
tivity . need for realistic Govei 

Dr Burnett said he would justly was one of the most ir 

non-vocational courses not only bfr V 1 ?. conference, said il 

cause ultimately the use of the mist Peraman, chajrmi 

waa the only creative tool pe«A. Education Committee 
possessed, but because it could «* Maintaining access t 
too easily become clogged by the sb» IS 71 on Jy 

weicht of knowledge or convenlionl students but also fo 
wisdom, which was the bane of d • 
specialist and vocational courses. >. , 0113111112: pfO 
Sir Alwyn Williams, principal i 1 P 

Glasgow University, spoke out in * . 3HG SOlllllO] 
graduation address against any intro* * The problems of the « 
auction of a student voucher systei , are shared problems a 
“It is shortsighted not to foresee (U must be shared too, 81 
giving school-leavers effective fln». •* told the conference, 
dal control over universities will fosto : •* “That is why I shall I 
a nightmarish bureaucracy and acapri the beginning of a net 

cious funding which will mllitii . . programme for action 
against well planned teaching pi . . parteerahip” he said. 
research, 1 ’ he said. - The priyn—h for ed 

Sir Alwyn warned that higher eds»; "• *« n»nd specific 

tion was being assailed by so ma| education authorities 
recommendations, inquiries and dof ; . .rouw that partnership 
~ , * T’™" frlnaire prescriptions oailing for cp : . Mthority concern abot 

SUff naI trwUct0, y changes that it might well P - S ,M !f r f 0 ® d » he sajd. 

ns with music by through a phase of unproductive oof ■ “ed shift, at the 
f the school’s “A fosion. These latest assaults wereewr ;• balam* of Influence 1 m 
less well founded than the recent : centra* governroait * 

~T~j in income and student numbers, Id.:: ■ . Lo ® a l ■nmorltles a 

aining they posed as great a threat. . .. have to .look again at tei 

w relatively new and, SLtivein thI^hi^tiS«n 8 fhS • ' 10 be more applicable to the real world, 
MolirA . w F* hope that the to the objectives ol higM, . . and that afl&ed the teacher training 

easures suggested in the review t, 0 "* * ^ ^ curriculum.- 

oup report will alleviate these prob- . dc P ressin g hear the c«j. . am now focussing on the content, 
ms ana bnprove trainees’ chants of. ?i!^ y S arde 8 ree when thegrowthft.ij. rekvance and quaUty oftbe tndntag 
idlng suitable work." knowledge was exponential, wheel* r courses tbemsmes. The Government 
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Manchester 


support for NAB but emphasized the school-leavers under 18 to have places cil-backcd pamphlet describing the 
need for realistic Government funding, on the scheme, as opposed to only effects of a nuclear attack, 
was one of the most important before 16-year-olds and some 17-year olds. The pamphlet questions the point of 
the conference, said its prohoser, Mr Local education authorities who in- current Government civil defence poli- 
John Peraman, chairman of Wakefield cur extra expenditure in running their des and is the fruit of the group’s 
Education Committee. YTS schemes should also not be penal- response to an earlier document distri- 

Maintaining access to higher educa- ized by the Government’s clawback buted by the Greater Manchester 
tion is vital not only for individual arrangements for overspending, the Council. 

students but also for the national conference agreed. Dr Philip Gumrael of the Manches- 

, - - T . - , ter University staff nuclear disarms- 

Sharing problems Importance of 

and solutions local opinion wh % p ■“*«* m °vc;-optimistic 

Dwpilc the watchword of educational SftSnudwfttffiC™up’“ijliS 

must beshared Si Keith Joseph, between central and local began simply as a discussion group for 

told the conference govenunent. CLEAs retiring chair- interested academics, was invited to 

“That is whv I shall be laving out. at T 80 ^ A “ sta,r ^Wton emphasised, write its new pamphlet after meeting 

i ™ W tbjwmcirj roBiij^bcna group 

that a. Ha.es U.e p stresses that it has no 

for pdotaHnn mionort De P artmeot Education and Saence formal connexion with the university, 

BTMto cofCnSntMcmc 1 to bas not a PP redated * c problems ui the but most members of the civil defence 
grants to fund specific projects in toeal ednuitinn sendee for which we are amrlrlm>amiin)»vitgniH Amin InfArMlt 


University has published a city coun- 
cil-backed pamphlet describing the 
effects of a nuclear attack. 

The pamphlet questions the point of 
current Government civil defence poli- 
cies and is the fruit of the group’s 
response to an earlier document distri- 
buted by the Greater Manchester 
Council. 

Dr Philip Gummel of the Manches- 
ter University staff nuclear disarma- 
ment group said they, had been dis-. 
mayed by , the earlier council publica- 
tion, which painted an ovcr-optimlstic 
picture of the 1 prospects for survival 




partnership between central and local | began simply as a discussion group for 


ier u iu vo roily, aiari nuclear disarms- 

Overseas connexions ‘vital 

tion, which painted an ovcr-optimlstic The presence of overseas students was the students became the captains of 
picture of the prospects for survival . important If Britain waa to continue to Industry, the politicians, the scientists, 
after nuclear attack. The group, which have Influence In foreign affairs, Lord they will look to Britian (for U is Britain 


dt iTniw PMhSnent.^ * ** parinw»hip was under In- thp council’s rilling Labour group two 

casing strain. - years ago. * ' 

"We have felt that at' times the TTid group stresses that It has no 
ipartment of Education and Science formal connexion with the linivetaity, 
s not appreciated the problems in the but most members of the civil defence 
ucation service for which we are working group have academic interests 
sponsible, and we have felt some- fo defence issues. Dr Gurnmett, who 
aes that we didn’t have their support lectures on arms control in the depart- 
r the protection of the education ment of liberal studies in science -just 
rvice" be said. raebristened the department of science 

As far as divisions of opinion be- and technology policy - said he had 
een local authorities and the Nation- started to examine official figures on 
Advisory Body were concerned, effects of nuclear weapons with an 
ey were partly an indication of how open mind for undergraduate lectures, 
nously NAB took local opinion, he But after two years working with the 




“We have felt that at times the 
Department of Education and Science 
has not appreciated the problems in the 
education service for which we are 


education authorities did not under- 

oonccrnaSmt tbenfwhtchhe timtB lhat dldn ' 1 bave thcii ' BU PP ort 

SdSS&STta -TiSrSJfS of ,he ed ““ aon 

limited shift, at the margin, in the . 

l °“ 1 “ d tw^!« “auKira 

Local authorities and government Advisory Body were concerned, 
to be more amiHcable to the real world, 0U S! an ?°?. succcs ®* 8, „ ■ . 


The presence of overseas students was ibe students become the captains of 
important if Britain was to continue to Industry, the politicians, the scientists, 
have Influence In foreign affairs. Lord they wifi look to Britian (for U Is Britain 
Carrington, former Secretary of Stale they know beat) fo provide them with 
for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs the help and the goods and the equip- 
said last week. ment and the technical skills required 

• Lord Carrington m jpaakfog al • tor the development of Jhdr country. 

honorary PhD from Sir Patrick Nalrne, not a bad way to conduct the world's 


its new chancellor. 

Be told the Congregation: “I believe 
that the presence of overecasstudents at 
our universities h Important to ns 
because Ifwe are to have aomO influence 


affaire. 

“It h tire universities - and Essex: is 


oversess- who are playing such a large 


necessary for those in Ugh places In 


oversees - who are pfoylng such a large 
part In creating and helping under- 
standing between this country and the 


necessary for those In Ugh places In „r ™,k. 

Ubtr cauntrie. to have um. knowMge jSjgffl & 

rf wbrt 8-ra M. lu tth '" toy, tt wr 


Tt wasn’t a question of whether we tellectual case, agalntt Home Office 
bad this Bort of national body or not, survival estimates is now generally 
but of whose national body It was. If acceded. " be maintained. He felt that 


you are 
as well 


to be hanged, you might 
yourself rather than let 


But after two years working with the thTop.udltur. v* Shwwt of bud 

moup, he felt no one need bo surprised T4 our . . , and was costing the British taxpayer 

that the pamphlets figures conflicted „ wa * ?r° ‘.K*? 1 something over £100m a yehr. Never- 

with Govenunent estimates. “The in- dealing with prilthAana earn rotwsmen j regret that K was necessary fo 

tellectual case, againti Home Office *** women afopad to find Itat toy did ^ it so abiuptiy or to withdraw It so 

survival estimates is now generally know so me t hi ng about thie completely. I am happy that the Gov- 

accepted," he maintained. He felt that ** iSiLh ViuamX has now decided to set aside a 

the survival measured by official fi- Memtohlp and understanding, pi mid. substantial sum of money to redress tite 


the expenditure got rather nut of hand 
• lim and was costing the British taxpayer 
something over £100m a yehr. Never- 
H theleas I regret that K waa necessary fo 
unfaT 110 11 80 a^xroplly or to withdraw It so 


has set out principle; fwrimprovement” some ham-mted individual do It for f J™ 


rather than let gures had no alcat mean 


1 as the 
With the, 


In^rder t 0 establish national Ifiertifl- 
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dT jn creating a. 'gii 


huy disastrous, and tniist in 
M. a< | vet8 c feconofoic 
The NAB said that the MSC’s' 


Lampeter,- caxnei out In favour ^.;'...; 
vouchers when he addressed gradual ' 
at their degree ceremony. - ,*>( 

“This is an excellent suggestion,"^:. 
said. "So long as. vouchers and neWg*; - 
structures enhance a university’s ; 
ity to teach its students and to adysi**if - 
knowledge by 1 research, let us atwrT; 
them. But if they do not, away ^"^ 
them, let them be cast into ouWi- ; 
darkness." *? . ; 

Professor Mprris Was less convince v;'. j 


TO>mini|«UK.|HaiUI >UipiUT<.|WU| — akiw* - 

lie said. you" he said. ... very short terms. . / ... . ... 

; Ironically, the group's- pamphlet 

MSC scheme ‘a success’ 

The success of £he Manpower Services and responsibilities” said Ruth BMA’s study group on the effects of 
Commission in identifying more than Gee. Inner . London Education nuclear weapons nad been unduly 
its target number of places for this Authority. influenced by disarmament propagan- 

year’s Youth Training Scheme, and In Mr Young said he believed there da,, notably through use of figures 


MSC scheme ‘a success ’ 


oiith Training Schi 
lading extra money to < 
rechracal and. Vocational 


places for this Authority. influenced by disarmament propagan- 

Scheme,-and In Mr Young said he believed there da,, notably through use of figures 
to expand the should be jjtTVEl pilot scheme in every calculated by another academic group, ,• 
5nal Education local authority that wanted one. But he Scientists Against. Nuclear Arms. The , 


Technical, and Vocational Education local authority that wanted one. But he Scientists Against.Nudear Anps. The , 
Ini tiative was presented to the confer- , denied that tne MSC had any role in Manchester group also used thp Sden- 
ence by MSC chairman Mr David schools, not that the MSG woifld tfrts’ computer models to assess affects : 

Ymino ’* rAriioin invnlvA/1 In grhnGli In fhfl.lnnff nf a nnrlpnr hlocl nn IliA !r*Shi 1 


-I 1 - ■ Tcmaln involved in schools into of a nuclear blast^ ^on thecity. 

Isourschertie, designed term. . ..... . , The Greater Manchester Council 

lership With -the' Trades The money from the MSC was has paid for 2,500 copies qf tne leaflet 

3 J O (' J • ■ ... J V.. . J ...ll .U ; J— - 


by you in partnerahip With to Trades 
union Congress ana the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry* carried out by 


non of British Industry* carried out by partidpating m TVEi said Mrs NiKki had already copie In before the. pain- 
partners in the Commission, and if wfe Harrison, Haringey and vice dhafrman phlet was formally launched: ; ; 

continue to work together it, will not of CLEA. “I would toyq thought that. — H-r — : ] — ^ — vt . .• 
and indeed must not fail” he said. ,14 schemes are enough to learp by". ll/pIcVi wivftVdTV 

But his announcertieqt that the MSp SbO also warned him about the: ■ "T 
1 had found extra money for a .second MSC’s latest : consultative ; document The president of Yarmimk Umvpraty 
i round of TVEIpilptschcihes forl4-l8 suggesting it. should take ajeadership: in 'Jordan. vitit« the- University Col- . 

3 yeaij olds was criticized by CLEA row fa adult trainlhg. "Kdep your jege ^ of North’ Wales^m iBaoror la*t| . 
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members who compand th<. M$Ca . hands off the adul^ education service’’ 



lege of North' Wales lrt : Bangor last, 

'week to discuSs how Bangor scientists. | 

^ *‘Yqu are in fact belying .ua if yriu arp , aious ranger;" . ' ' . .Vltifod.bifl|i^^eiigineeiwg4e •( -".itnacfe paVBbl^ J|fl«.N€jWSPBper« UlBltod j: f 

S:>uggeatfog that we can work In, pari- • -Bfrt Mr Young said thav adult educa- JpUfapi J '.hlriaseV..:-.' V. ‘ . 'S.’- ■ . • •,•••:• .* ■ 

k nerSiin [Because what we have seen' in- tlon^ was jnbt a n^w Interest' for 1 to principal, -Sir. Charles Evens to- Ituic v .v-.J?.,.-, : .’.vv : ;= 

•f-’-h.',' \ ’ /. '• *•’ .• • -j ’■ ‘-'i '■ t -- 1 >’ -’tV r i^’' ^ v :'i- : ’ i,{i' ■ ; .k >i ’ ! V « Vn' -if.'yY'.L't-' 


Lord Carrington added; “And when balance, ” 
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Robbins to Leverhulme" 

The Leverhulme programme of study into the future of 
. higher education was organised by the Society for . 
Research Into Higher Education with a grant from the . . . 
Leverhulme Trust and further grants were made by the 
Gutbepklan Foundation and the Department of 
Education and Science. The programme consisted of 
eight seminars tha.Wrst In April 1081 and the last In . 
September1982. : ; ;l . ’v' • 

An edited four-page version of thb final reportte now 
available ip reprint form (first published In The Times 
' Higher Eduoallpn^dpplementon 27th May, 1 983) price : 
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Inquiries should be addressed to Frances Goddard, The 
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France’s lecturers angered by shorter holidays plan 

from Guy Neave ^ —jjjj . ^JSSSJTS SttSSSLESEM 

js^tkhsss trt- " *— ■ "■** s j^smsheks 

Uilo bellied opposition from the two Genende boycotted the meeting of the The real cause of discontentment b monlhi Bul there Is every likelihood 
«» j>ndfc.l. MmmlKMmjBlyll. Ih« <11 „Hh. uStaSSSESi If he pmU, In U.Kta, X 

d ™!,£ lsd S em « ,t Superieur The director general for higher (he feet that It can be Implemented very support the director general for higher 


m=s3s^; -jhHir' * •'srasrr- s 
K^ n , ! ;s,T pondIn8l ” crE * se,n , 

In a dramatic gesture, the Syndlcat SSmtam^uS staff from the University of Lille have In 

National resigned an bloc from the summer reran » ®? M °,V recorii M telling the minister of gul 

sajaargaga a^^ a&siis 5 
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aramsuc gesture, the Syndlcat this controversial legislation du 

magaa.K’-s sans saa 

Reagan gets tough 

wrv4*l* A _ 


=SSSsSH S sags 

ss asasassa-ss Fr—---Srs?3; 


with racist states 

from E. Patrick McQuaid associations vowed they would work to 

WASHINGTON unseal him in next year's national elec- 
The Reagan Government has filed suit 110,1 * 

nWtad t XU JSK?£** the attornoy general, Mr 


iiwii a unite 

ffl" , sss TuaS sssa^^affi- 

black candidates h^TSS ^.?«W»9«Med the states 


stusSSaSS ^ gf-s 

S3S5SSSS fesfS 
SSSSSS* SpSSSSSS 

ni [i« J whiles In public educSSon, E? s?" 8 * ‘° commencc b J Septem- 

SSS j! r ! ^ s& 

,THe jSS dwlSment' he said *' 5 *■ *** 

“does not intend to^^urage furfhdr vi-ZIt n«fSi“ , 0n ,? 8e H. Cy haS t*®" itr 
negotiations” In its decision to take the no f| n 8 that most contain 

matter to court andSS r JS?,!^ E5 1 *"!« M «1 additional 


. r •“■■■umuivma Miu on 

the desegregation requirements" spel- 
ledout In the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 



assgSaKar---*.- 

thBstiswsa-EefefZSffi as*^S&t 

campaign o,ch„„. te d Tift tCftSS iSSSf'lh. Sge, oft'luS 


sSffllS 

action they also see it as parlor a larger fc°. 'Hi. .‘5! ?. ll P 111 "- Mr Oeorge Wallace, with TtdUngto 

» “ lhe ^ - Aal 

ft ata d d I h r l “^ ■ “ -“ ,0 va - ?us a8ri - 

Read an annmimwri KU “ a “ “P? a «e 


t^SSeSEi br.&=s =l-*s 5™ 

replnpe three members .of the US San h an ? ****** blacks are the bulk of the stoJent body Si? l W“. aBin ^ 

Commission on Civil Rlahts anumlw iil?” p j ■ fonva ™ od an d refused by. It spedficallv charts rhnt uL ^“denta must pass before receiving a 

&p?£! — p sax-si-g rs gjsa saaaegfe 

Kemrch gets Mexican university strike ends in rancour ~ 

more cash •■. . 'JmHmUZotnM: ; 1 . . . lwuur 


St- ^ PtograitmeS at historically 

IwS that' . white inkitutinns than tn mllaw.. ..I. i 


college. 

It is anyone's guess what will happen 
next. In Georgia, where the depart- 
ment of education has criticized a 


Pensions 
, must be 
\ equal 

l from Janet Hook 

s WASHINGTON 

The US Supreme Court has ruled that 
employers must pay equal pensloo 
| benefits to men and women, This 
decision could force major changes Id 
■ retirement plans offered to faculty 
1 members at thousands of schools and 
colleges. 

, Ruling in one of the most controver- 
sial sex discrimination cases this year 
the court said that a federal civil nghts 
law prohibits employers from sponsor- 
ing life annuity plans that pay lower 
monthly benefits to women than to men 
after they retire. 

Payment of higher monthly benefits 
to men has been a common practice 
under many pension plans provided by 
employers - including the more than 
3,500 colleges and schools that partici- 
pate in plans offered by the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association and 
the College Retirement Equities Fund. 
More than 80 per cent of all private four- 
year colleges and universities and about 
U? P® r cent of all public Institutions of 
higher education participate in these. 

Several sex discrimination lawsuits 
involving university annuity plans now 
will have to be settled. 

A widespread insurance-industry 
practice calculates payments on the 
basis of life expectancy tables. Because 
women, on average, live longer than 
men and thus are expected to collect be- 
nefits over a longer period, monthly 
payments to.woraen have been lower. 

Women's rights groups including the 
American Association of University 
Women have criticized the practice, 
saying it unfairly penalizes the many 
women who do not outlive their makle 
counterparts. 

The Supreme Court held that sex- 
differentiated pension plans, when 1 

/ .S y aTO B » violated Title 
\OI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Tnat law prohibits discrimination on 
l the basis of sex, race, religion, or 
national pnan in employment prao- , 

benefits C QC " nE P rov ^ S!0n of fringe : 

“An individual woman may not be . 
paid lower monthly benefits simply , 
because women as a class Uve longer ; 
than men " Justice Thurgood Marshall - 
■JJ2* i"™ Court’s majority opinion. 

IiilA VII mniiiMo a— a. 


»»„ iV „, v Supreme Court 

challenged a voluntary retirement plan 
that had been offered to employees of 


more cash : . . J .firoi 

from Mark Girsbii *. : ' - ' ; - 

\: s MONTREAIJ.Ihe 


CUERNAVACA 
mounted by the 


exerted thk could be achieved, without 
'■ a , “riously constraining the Mexican 
ng anger labour movement, was not explained, 
of classes * •' 


■ Bnglneor-* ■ ' Wonno rm^enracj^^^ 8 8trikes ' Were not eride^ pSbUdv 

■ wil 1 P“y inoreases and will only receive half drtversitV JS? th ® Fedo r»l Labour Boarf had set a 

6- ^ ** !***■,*& — 9 end B,e: 


: COUtlriMs to set 1 

; increase qver last 

1 liii jru jS !l?i!E1 

between 6, and 7 1 


a ^ 8 ^Sper.9«nt 

It wai granted 

edlcal Research 

W Ml S137gi a ; 26 p^ceS: .■Iho.Nilfanrt ■ 'UBfi^TraK 

offered a J tokenT^ -SdfflSa 
&9S& ^ ^ knells <9*3 (*7.60) a; month blanket wage andSSl 
^y^irlundlng would rlsd W ?1 but this was subsequently 'iClli 


r I T »**v*w« w W1UJ71U/GM Ui 

the Arizona state government. But 
8i ^Jl r i 1, ! te hanging sex bias in T1AA 
_ ^7i?^ p an £ at Long Island University 
and Wayne State Lmiversity had also 
been taken to the Supreme Court. 

The justices nowltave ordered two 
lower federal courts to reconsider the 
unlvei^ty cases, and to resolve them in 
tight of the principles set out in the 
Arizona decision. 

Sex discrimination in pensions has . 
also been the subject of heated debate 
■ . Legislation has been 
: intToduced Jn bpth the Senate and the 
■ House of Representatives, that would 
bar sex Was in all forms of insurance . 
aqd pensions. ’ : 

I legfsjatiQn has met With fierce 


end the; 






u utajur wncession to the insur- 

■JWW. the Supreme 






■fflassfflKjaa 

■ prove only that the effect of a practice- 
h?i%^^ mp L oyternil,B ttake to be 
mSatqry >r °” 0t<d “ W “ radaUy diBcri ' 

-to fragmented deci- 

sion, the- cburt rulcd that ptdbf of 
. jMptmx required uiider 

^toUl of theQvil RkhtsAct, which 
S? i a<da i ^^minaSori in course* 
mwuding those : at education institu- 
; tions ihaTre^iyo fl naticial support from 
■' government. How-, 
.ever, tfi^ court^aTs 0 said that substan- 

■ tul- Mmpeniation for victims > of: dis- 
cri^ahon^jtich .^ ba^ pay; could 

Su UiUea n were shbwn 

thittheWas^asiqtentibnalr' V;t "'.'v 
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V olunteers run radiation risk 


•Overseas news 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Melbourne volunteers who took partin 
an experiment at Monash University 
received excessive amounts of a 
radioactive isotope, iodine-131, 
according to a university report. 

International statistics indicate that 
people carrying excessive amounts of 
iodine 131 can be at a greater risk of 
developing thyroid cancer. 

The report states that 46 volunteers 
received up to 10 times the proper 
dosage of tne the radioactive chemical. 
As a result, three researchers have 
been banned from conducting further 
radioactive experiments. 

The research, into first aid treatment 
of snakebites, was carried out with 116 
volunteers aged from adolescence to 
middle age. Dosage to the sensitive 
thyroid gland averaged about 60 rads 
for 46 of the volunteers, compared with 
the recommended level of exposure of 
30 rads a year for workers in radioac- 
tive industries and three rads a year for 
the general public. 

In one instance, according to data 
provided by Monash, a volunteer in the 
experiments may have been exposed 
over two years to a radiation dose to 
the thyroid of 240 rads - eight times the 
annual exposure recommended for 
workers in radioactive industries. 

Many volunteers learned of the 
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M° oas b University where ^Ihi^ res^^ have been banne^d from 
further radioactive experiments 


aid groups. Two thirds of those in- 
volved were students from Monash and 
the rest were drawn from outside 
groups. Most were paid about A$18 to 
take part in the experiment. 

The project involved using different 
mock snake venom whose action in the 
body was traced by radioactive iodine 
isotopes, including iodine 131. But a 
malfunction occurred in electronic 
monitoring equipment used to mea- 
sure the amount of radioactive iodine 


administered to some of the volun- 
teers. The experiments were aban- 
doned when the malfunction was disco- 
vered. 

The vice chancellor of Monash Uni- 
versity, Professor Ray Martin, said the 
university took an extremely serious 
view of the matter. But he said the 
amounts of radioactive iodine taken up 
by the thyroids of the volunteers were 
very small. “They were, in fact, smaller 
than occurs in the routine medical 
diagnostic procedure which uses iodine 
131 to measure thyroid uptake in 
patients he said. 

Professor Martin said the university 
had arranged for the volunteers to have 
medical consultations with medical 
specialists and that a review of the 
practices currently followed in the 
approval of experiments involving irra- 


diation of human subjects would also 
be undertaken. 

Monash students, however, were 
critical of the university's reaction to 
the mistake. A spokesman for the 
students' association said students 
were not satisfied with the information 
provided by the authorities. 

The association had had extreme 
difficulty get tine any information from 
the university about the accident. Of 
particular concern was why the uni- 
versity waited from late last year, when 
it became aware of the accident, to 
May this year before volunteers were 
first notified about the mishap. 

The Victorian government has also 
indicated disquiet over the report. The 
minister for health said officials in his 
department were unhappy with the 
report and had asked for more details. 


Students split Polish Cabinet threatens 
over new bill universities with closure 


from Mark Gerson 


MONTREAL 


•Quebec student federations are split 
over a bill guaranteeing .college and 
university studehts the right to legally 
recognized campus associations. The 


recognized campus associations. The 
bill, the first of its kind in Canada, 
would create formal accreditation and 
financing mechanisms that could be 
used by student associations unable to 
reach independent agreement with 
their institutions' administrations. 

Two of the province's three major 
student federations have welcomed the 


legislative framework, but the third 
rejects what it considers unnecessary 
government intervention. It would 
prefer that the government simply 
force institutions to collect dues from 
all students and believe that the prop- 
osed law could open 'the door to 
competing student associations on a 
single campus. 

According to the bill, a college or 
tmiversity would be required to collect 
dues from all students on behalf of an 
accredited association. An association 
Would have to be incoipOrated and 
supported by a majority of students in a 
secret ballot in order to . receive the 
accreditation that Would entitle it to. 
office space, student lists and other 
institutional resources. 


Polish universities face a threat of 
closure during the next five years, if the 
relevant "didactic scientific research 
and personnel conditions” are not 
satisfied,- 

A recent cabinet meeting chaired by 
the deputy premier, Mleczyalaw 
Rakowski, who, until martial law, 
enjoyed, as editor of the weekly Polity- 
ko, a somewhat undeserved reputation 
as a liberal, discussed plans for a 
large-scale evaluation of the country's 
90 universities and other higher educa- 
tional establishments. 

A considerable number of cut-backs 
and amalgamations were implied. In 
particular, there are plans to reduce 
the research programme of the univer- 
sities, on the grounds that “a teacher’s 
main duty is to teach”. 

Earlier this year, more than 50 
courses were “temporarily” closed or 
suspended, 1 ostensibly in connexion 
with the economic crisis, Teacher- 
training colleges were particularly bad- 
ly hit, suggesting that the cuts were at 
least partially related to the process of 
political “verification", which was 
being imposed particularly rigorously 
in sectorslihble to affect the upbringing 
oft henext' generation. . 

There are strong rumours in Poland 
that a new round of "verification” in 


listening to the university lobby which 
advocates admission (o higher educa- 
tion oh a basis of merit only. 

Hitherto, certain “disadvantageous” 
classes, such as the children of 
approved workers, or the "peasants” 
from the small and unprofitable state 
agricultural sector were given bonus 
points in their entrance examinations. 
This practice, It is now agreed, should 
be considerably reduced, with, if 
necessan, a preliminary “zero" year 
being aadefi to the uni varsity, curricu- 
lum,' to “even out** the academic 
background of students in academic 


The resignation of the Soviet Union, 
and the ^supporting” resignations of 
Bulgaria,, Czechoslovakia and Cuba, 
over the emotive issue of the political 
misuse of psychiatry, were the . most 
spectacular' news i 


spectacular ' news i from - last week’s 
general ■ assembly of the World 
Psychiatric Association in Vienna, an^ 
of the associated seventh wprld con- 
.gress of psychiatry. : 


lists' concern WUq, the pqs?ible distot- 
. tion of their discipline,, went much- 
further than the, misconduct of .the 
Soviets (or, indeed, 6f lfiss well- 
• documented but equally alarming re- 
ports from South Africa and Argenti- 
na) , but cropped up many times m the 
. - 'course of the congress. 

A whole afternoon session, on the 
opening d|y,/vYa$,jn Jsct.deypteti to 

ir-V.-A, 


ethical issues. Here a fundamental 
clash was revested between the needs 
of the academic researcher and the 
confidentiality implicit in doctor-pa- 
tient relations: how far, it was asked, 
may patient privacy be infringed in 
oraer to compile the epidemiological 
studies which are becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor- in 
academic psychological research- 
The problem becomes even more 
acuteWnen it is not sd much long-term 
scjentlfic knowledge but the 1 more 
tphemetyf heeds or the media which 
are. at ;stake .• ' . ; •:*" 

! . Psychiatry, where the doctor-patietit 
relationship is so significant a compo- 
nent of therapy, presents a number of 
problems to the teaching milieu. In 
psychiatry, the traditional bedside.de- 
monstralfon of, say, the surgical reg- 
istrar to a group of student, i$cl?ar(y In- 


appropriate, ' ' • 

For this reason, both the academic- 
lectures, and commercial exhibition 
associated with the congress paid mu'fch 
attention to the use of video-recorded, 
patient Interviews ns a teaching ajd. 
Several of thesd video-teaching prog, 
rammes-in particular those developed 
by the Wellcome Foundation. London ,. 
seem; extremely useful in this regard,. 

, . . One must be apprehepaive, now- 
. ever, of the aparrently wholesale 
acceptance j of these program^ by 
Some national accreditation schemes, 
in particular that of -the United States. 
Young Amerioan .doetbri who visited 
the exhibition, viewed the tapes, arid 
punched In their diagnostic answers, 
could, It appears, score credits towards 
further; professional qualifications, 
irrespective of' the accuracy of their 
answer ... , 


Special panel backs 
graduate’s dismissal 

from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 
A special panel of three scholars has 
idecided that Stanford PhD candidate 
in anthropology, Steven W. Mosher, 
deserved to be dismissed from the 
department. 

The committee found that Mr 
Mosher, who was working in a rural 
Chinese village, showed unethical con- 
duct. He was guilty of a “deliberate 
disregard for the law of China," and a 
"manipulative approach towards the 
people with whom he was living and 
working". 

He was also accused of a “serious 
lack of candour in his contacts with his 
professors," 

To arrive at the decision that Mr 
Mosher’s conduct was incompatible 
with being an anthropologist , the panel 
studied a secret 47-page report which 
contains the charges and the evidence. 

"Disclosure of the exact nature of the 
charges would be inadvisable.” said 

Professor Clifford Barnett, chairman Steven Mosher; planning to appeal 
of the anthropology department. 

Members of the special panel are: because Stanford acquiesced to press- 
historian Gordon Wright and psycho- ure from the Chinese government, 
lojrisl Ernest Hilgard from Standford, The student drew international 
and, Ward Goodenough, professor of attention by publishing an article in the 
anthropology at the Uiuverslty of Penn- Taiwan Press explaining China's bar- 
sylvania. baric birth-control practices in their 

In a telephone interview with a San communes. Photos showing women 
Franciso newspaper, the 34-year-old being aborted during the last stages of 
graduate student said he plans to pregnancy accompanied the article, 
appeal against the decision and to take The women’s faces were not protected, 
legal action if necessary to receive his Mr Mosher says that since the article 

degree. appeared, the Chinese have begun to 

Mt Mosher says he was dismiss ed reform their birth control practices, 

Educationists called to honour 

Eight prominent educationists were professor at the Unive; 
named as orders of the French Legion mont-Ferrand; Andre Pi 
d Honneur in the governmental Jour- of the Lycee Pasteur t 
nal Official published on July 5. They Seine; Jacques Thill, Ins| 
are: Inspector General Jacques Cham- a); Luclen Vernier, at 
pemond; Alfred Jost. professor at the academic administration 
College de France; Atme Lanco, depu- A further 29 were 

ty director of the college; Jean Mourot, Legion d’Honneur at 
honorary professor; Philippe Ozouf. chevalier. 





professor at the University of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand; Andre Perrin, provost 
of the Lycee Pasteur at Neullly sur 
Seine; Jacques Thill, Inspector Gener- 
al; Luclen Vernier, attach^ at the 
academic administration. 

A further 29 were awarded the 
Legion d’Honneur at the grade of 
chevalier. 


the universities will be put through 
during the summer vacation - a view 
which gains credibility from the official 
announcement that universities may be 
dosed owing to lack of personnel (fe ow- 
ing to the dismissal of those who fafi to get 
through the purge). 

Hie proposed new laws, announced 
last weekend, wlilch would impose 
prison sentences of up to threeyenrs on 
persons continuing m their allegiance 
to banned organizations such as Soli- 
darity or the Independent Students' 
Association (NZS) add even further 
weight to that view. 

- As b aop to academic opinion, 
however, the Main Council for Science 
and Education is now showing signs of 



TJake out a year's subscription to The 
Times Higher 3 Education Supplement 
and we will also send a fces copy (worth 
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edition of Roaets Thesaurus specially 
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If there were lo be a ParkeS law, rather 
than Parkinson’s, it would be that work 
exnnnds in inverse proportion to the 


After the chairman there is a secretary, 
Mr Norman Hardyman, who first 
joined the Ministry of Education in 
1955, served as private secretary to 


or. 1 ! ff** P n°K ,rtl ° J l0 -. thc ° ,ned ,hc Ministry of Education in 
numbers of staff available to do it. 1955. served as private secretary to 

During Sir Edward Parke s’ five’ successive secretaries of state for 
years at the University Grants Com- education, worked in the universities' 

branch of the DES and heramp in 


miltee the staff has been cut by 31 per 
cent. Yet it has been the committee's 
busiest time: time-consuming dia- 
logues with the universities, the plan- 
ning and post modems of the 1981 cuts, 
the new relationship with the 
polytechnics’ National Advisory Body, 
and a new role in Northern Ireland. 


branch of the DES and became an 
under secretary in charge of science. 
He was briefly at the Department of 
Health and Social Security. 

Then (here are three assistant secre- 
taries, one responsible for finance and 
estates, the second for academic poli- 
cy, and the third for capital policy, 


A crucial new phase for 


BRIEFING 


LiBuunaj MUYJsory tjoay, wu - 

and a new role in Northern Ireland, cy, and the third for capital policy, 

According to Sir Edward, about 90 committee support and special assign- 
or cent of (he work now done by the men,s such as London and Norihern 
committee is outside its terms of refer- Ireland - 

ence. As it told the Education Select responsible for the man- 

Commiltec in March, and repeated in agemept of ten teams. The teams, most On the eve nf Sir PHu; 
its annual survey, just published, the headed by a principal, have both a n U1C cve DlOlr.tiaw. 
committee, its sub-committee and territorial and functional responsibil- “antes retirement 
officers are under increasing strain. ty- Each team is responsible for a Npain OpniiPr pvomi, 
The committee is also acutely aware “Hi? 6 of sub-committees. ,c“ lu '-'Teqtier examil 

of the pressure from Government and 7116 team * act “ 1 iais0J1 officer for a the COm plex WOrkin ES 
others to cut more of a public figure. It F oup °f universities and the UGC is f K e T Tnivprcifw 
feels that much of the criticism acAf ns t , n . lo deveIo P *his relationship so U niversity OrantS 
it is unjust but nevertheless ft has tI,at tilc “ mversil y always knows who Committee 
discussed its image and is aware that lo J? 10 for advjcc - 
more could be done to explain its . 1 - . teams ' Fisil ,he universities, 

Oionnh nn morn than nnrp a vpar unit 


On the eve of Sir Edward 
Parkes* retirement 
Ngaio Crequer examines 
the complex workings of 
the University Grants 
Committee 


!one to explain its "T "» - — 

though no more than once a year and 

unent ton k for a ? flCn ,! ,ot tha! frequently, fmeresting- 
l^adm Srflinr. fn !y, „ afler f P a r6SS romment about the 
£ ra,pra to rarity of visitations, these are now 

ie committee for a Hated in the UGC nnnual survey 

The mmmlliafl Id i,/ 


more could be done to explain its 
workings. 

A new development loo is for a 
couple of university administrators to 
be seconded to (he committee for a 
year, to see what it is like on the other 
side. Another exchange to be consi- 
d ™ >* for a Deportment of Education 
and Science administrator to work for 
one or two years at a university, 
'There are gome 80 staff at the UGC. 


So, for example, ft intends to look 
closeJy at the , age structure in the 



The committee is increasing its' com- universities It has now 

ra much of the minor building worksbutlt M — 

” 1 ■ Mr n»rtymani facing an Increasing load as secretary of the UGC 


starting now, after the pressure of the is considering whether" a 


system 

time. 


s academic disciplines change. 

The pressure on members has also 
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increased. The assumption is that a 
member gives a fifth of his or her time 
to the committee but the majority rive 

Smn’K"’ P?5 8 P“ ds haif Ws fone 
mekto ft° rk ' M ° St ^ VC up im days a 

There are more meetings than pre- 
vtously and members are often asked 
to attend if there are parties visiting 
d 1 ~£ e8cen .L or appearances at 
beiect Committees, or a university 
wants an audience. 

Since the 1981 cuts a large number of 
foreign equivalent bodies have visited 
the committee to see what they can 
learn for when they have to do a similar 
job. Recently there have been visits 
made by the Hongkong UGC, the 
wench and New Zealand ministere of 
education. 

There are also meetings with minis , 
ters and again the frequency has in- 
creased, sometimes there can be two or 

three sessions a week. ■ 

The number of papers before the 
committee baa doubled in Sir Edward’s 
Bme. In the calendar year 1978 there 


JgJ P 8 mai D committee papers. By 

t 1 n 8 ?fli h t I1, in£, er w ad n ’ Sen *° 243 "10 
to3 ^ by 1982. Members have been 
asked more frequently to write papers, 
as this also encourages them to air their 
own ideas. 

a main committee meeting 

s22m5? th i. exc ? pt Al W“t and 
V il 4 When there is 8 two day 
retreat, held every year at Oxford, for 

Jjj c S? n £ Hee s version of a tiiink- 
"?-T5 e n C ? m , m,t . lee of Vice Chancel- 


i?” a , d Prin cipals also meet at (his 

SiSfe-iu£ oftcn i he ?fi ainnan of 

tne UGC wUl address the vice chancel- 


I « - . — taw vivg k/iiailUCl- 

“JEEP ? e ’?“ n,e id ea of what will 
be expected of them that year. 

Tbe monthly meetings often go on 
rencs assessors to 
them although they are asked to leave 
if a sensitive item concerning an indl- 
S^Jinweoity, romes up. At the 

M^r Body,he “ 

Ia« e ^iSL a8e f da woujd include a 
large number of requests from indi- 


Unlywslty Grants Committee 
Chalnnan: sir Edward Pottos. . 

ttSSKMSfi' 

gnipton General Howftal; ProteMorPllB 
J Taw. University q 


department of turicuitural economics and 
management, University of Reading. 


John Cannon, de- 
MJhnent of modern hlatcxy, UnlversHylf 


Line-up of the ten teams in the UGC league 


BffiSSaEZE 


Membera: Professor R. F. Atkinson de-’ 

gwmnaviwsaaa- 

SffiSliS %!? ,h 6 merfoan studies, 


Dental ■ 

CMmMn: ‘Professor E. D. Acheeon 
Members: Professor H. J. J. Blackwood 
of Sheffield- c. 


mivih wi rranen, 

ProteseorAH.R. 


, school ol fine 


Ij^earriBter^^ 


and 

department of conaervaHve dental suroarv' 

S^^W^Profesror R, 8 BXX& 

upon Ty^' ban!aJ Sc,100, ' Newcaatte 1 
Education 

Chairman: Professor M. Haase rinnort 


55^TSt IgSgF * 01 "“"W’ 

Mathematical Sciences 
Chairman: 'Professor D. 8. Jones deoait- 
Dundee 0 rTlattl0rnaB ° 8 - Unlverafty^f 
Membeia: Professor E. M. L. Beale tech- 

MfflfflEaiSS® p3 )mpU,W 

Horl a S?.^? yne ?J p rafesaor D. R. Cox, 
mathematics, Imperial CoL 

SrSffifeS 

^ Newcastle; Professor 
Mfiiunda,- school of nidthofnatiM 
physical sciences, University of Sussex 


Physical Sciences 

Chairman: 'Professor B. G. Gowenkx* 

J® ment 01 cfiamlatry, Heriot-Watt Unl- 

!5l!!% 8 i t P,0 1 f888or E - W. Abel, depart- 
pSSsSLm 1 bT’R 7, l i n,ver8,t y Bwter; 
a^tEJroH?'5t? n ' de P" *" 0 nt ofgeolo- 
ELrf^SK. 0f . N 5 w ? a,,e ; Prafeasor M. 
Im 2' King’s Col- 

tege, LorKton, Professor K. M, Clayton, 

SS ^»rl.»b ro U S 

SafflSSSSP 

ment of geology, St Andrew’s Unhwslty. 
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the UGC 



Sir Edward: five years 

vidual universities asking for support 
for something, a new building, extra 
students, an extra lecturer, the de- 
velopment of a new course, rent re- 
bates, an adjustment in the capital 
. grant. 

Decisions on this kind of issue are 
always taken by the members, never an 
officer. Then there may be requests for 
the committees views, such as on the 


Cockcroft report on mathematics, or 
Rothschild’s inquiry into the Social 
Science Research Council. 


Atcertain times there will be a major 
discussion on the allocation of grant. 
Attention will also be paid to new 
policies, such as the new blood prog- 
ramme or the redundancy scheme. The 
committee would go into these in some 
detail. 

The committee also considers other 
people’s reports on the universities and 
the chairman would summarize the 
events of the previous month and any 
important meetings he has had. 

Members remain if their university is 
being discussed, even if it is a bid for, 


engineering, University of Warwick; Profes- 
sor K. M. Entwletle. department of metallur- 
gy. University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology; Professor W. A. 
Gambling, department of eleotronlcs, Uni- 
versity of Southampton; Professor J. M. 
Harvey, University of Strathclyde; Profes- 
sor R. T. Severn. Department of Civil 
Engineering, Bristol; Professor J. N. Tam, 
department of architecture, University of 
Liverpool; Dr W. L. Wilkinson, British Nuc- 
lear Fuels Ltd. 

Resources • 

Chairman: Sir Edward Parkea. 

Members: 'Professor G. R. Hlgglnson; 
Professor C. B, Howe: ‘Professor P. G. 
Moore; 'Professor. K. M. Clayton. 

Steering Group on Library Re- 
search 

Chairman: *Dr E. Anne Whiteman, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Membera: 'Professor K. M. Clayton, 

school of environmental sciences, Uni- 
versity of East Anglia; 'Professor B. G. 
Gowenlock, department of chemistry, 


aoweniock, department, of chemistry, 
Heriot-Watt .University; N. Hlgham, uni- 
versity library, Bristol University; B. J. Perry, 
British Ubrary; P. T. Stone, assistant libra- 
rian; University of Sussex; Professor B. 0. 
Vickery, sohool of library and Information 
studies, University College, London; M. G. 
Ford, ■ the library, University of South- 
ampton. * ; 

Nursing . 

Chairman: Professor E. D. Acheson, MRC 
environmental epidemiology unit, Universi- 
ty of Southampton. 

Members: Professor R, J. Audley, depart- 
rnent of paychokwy, University' College, 
London: Was 0. M, Chapman, director of 

2! 3SJ Wefeh National 

of M^kane; : Baroness McFartane 

UnttWaS: 

Panel on Studies Allied to Medicine , 
Chairman: Professor q. T. Doltery, Royal 


say. more funds. But he or she would 
be expected to remain silent and their 
views would not be sought. But it has 
happened that in a sub-committee if u 
member's own department is the topic, 
the member would then withdraw. 

This is rare. The UGC stresses lime 
and again it is subject not institution- 
orientated. Meetings are never 
acrimonious, there is no "poinls-scar- 
ing” and consensus is usually very 
quickly reached. 

It is clear both to the UGC and the 
universities that it is extending its 
influence into ever increasing areas. In 
u k ,ood P ro 8 ram me for example 
the UGC wants to be aquainted with 
the quality, and numbers of candi- 
dates, and the details of age, sex and 
previous employment of those who win 
Iheposts. 

They reserve the right to refuse 
compensation for redundancy to a 
lecturer if they do not think the 
criterion has been correctly applied. 

The greater emphasis on earmarking 
gives it more intrusive powers. The 

f rowih of the special funds, such as 
loiechnology initiatives, is part of the 
general drift away from individual 
university decision-making. 

This is not to say the UGC itself 
particularly wants this control, it does 
not have the resources to maintain the 
tempo and it is perilously short of 
thinking time. 

It is now entering a crucial new 
phase. It is studying the academic plans' 
the universities have been forwarding, 
and commenting on Ihe restructuring.: 
It is also near the end of the run-downi 
period and at the beginning of a new 
phase where strategic decisions for thel 
next few yeajs will be made. 1981 will 1 
soon be history. 

The committee is an independent' 
body which was established in 1919. Its' 
terms of reference are: “To inquire, 
into the financial needs of university 
education in Great Britain: to advise 


Jon Turney reports on new developments, scientific and 
otherwise, at the European Nuclear Research Centre 


tre.CERN, in Geneva is the only pure 
research institute that can boast visits 
.from both Mrs Thatcher and the Pope 
in recent months. But by (he end of 
1983 that will be its least claim to fame. 
CERN is still riding a wave of excite- 
ment created late last year when the 
first dear signs emerged of a new 
sub-nuclear panicle, the W boson. 

That discovery, and the subsequent 
detection of the W’s companion, tne Z, 
helps confirm a theory which unifies 
two of the four fundamental forces in 
physics. And it paves the way for a 
fruitful experimental programme on 
the next hie particle accelerator lo be 
built at CERN. the large Electron 
Positron Storage Ring (LlIP). 

So this is an auspicious year to take 
lup a senior post at CERN, as Professor 
llan Butterworih, head of the physics 
(department at Imperial College Lon- 


Particles 
of physics 
and politics 


together protons and their mirror- 
image particles, anti-protons, prop- 
elled in opposite directions around a 
dosed ring. Amid the shower of decay 
products from many million such colli- 
sions, the nrmy of physicists working 
on the collider have managed to detect 
a few examples each of the W and Z 


, * *.ip MIVIIII IV WVIlkVl, 

examine and make available informa- 
tion relating to university education' 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
to assist, in consultation with the 
universities and other bodies con- 
cerned, in the preparation and execu- j 
lion of such plans for the development 
of the universities as may from time to, 
time be required in order to ensure that 
they are fully adequate to national 
needs.” 


medicine, University of Leeds; Professor J. 

uKr^^-s^th^dr* ° ! phm "“ y ' 

Continuing Education Working 
Party 

Chairman: R. S. Johnson, director of 
education, Leeds City Council. 

Members: Donald Clarke, general mana- 
ger finance. Investors in Industry Group plo: 
Professor G. R. Hlgglnson, department of 
engineering science^ University of Durham; 
Mrs P. M. Taylor, Great Dunmow, Essex; Dr 
Patricia Fleetwood-Walker, director, the 
centre for extension education, University 
of Aston; Professor Lelage J. Bown, direc- 
tor of adult and continuing education, 
University of Glasgow: Professor P. 
Rhodes, dean of msdlcel studies. South- . 
ampton General Hospital; Peter Unkiater, 
retired director of Shell UK, Lewes, Subbox; 
E. P. Chappell, vlos-ohalrman, Morgan 
Grenfell Horologe, 

Ttanublnary Working Group on 
Agriculture 

Chairman: Professor K. M. Clayton, school 
of environmental sciences, University of 
East. Anglia. 

Members: O. A, Anaall, Seale-Hayru Agri- 
cultural College, NeWtpn Abbot; Professor 
G. R. Dickson, faculty of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Newcastle; A. G. Harris, principal, 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, New- 
port;- A. E. MadcHson, principal, Writtfe 
Agricultural College, Chelmsford; Dr D. J. 
Martin, deputy principal, West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, Auohlncrulve; Meurig 
Rees, Tywyn, Gwynedd; N, Shaw, Bellyna- 
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hinbh, Co. Down; M. slooock, Knapp Hllf 
Nureery Ltd, Woking. 


UGC/Cbmputer Board Liaison 
Group .. 

Chairman: Professor R. J. Elliott, depart- 
ment of theoretical phyeio9, University, of 
Oxford. ■; 

Members: Professor R'.J. Audley; depart-, 
ment bf psychology, University College. 
London; Professor J. H. CoDIria, schotH ol 
engineering. Science,. University of Edln- 
. burgh; Professor'A. J, Fbrty, department of 
phyektor UnWefeity ^ Warwick: Professor; 
AjG.J.MacFariane, untversltyenglnaerfng 
.department, Cambridge;. Dr E. B. Spratt 
computing laboratory, ^University of Kent at) 
Canterbury; ProfesBorF. G. Heath, depart- 1 - 
ment of electrical and electronic) engineer- 
ing computer unit, Heriot-Watt University,;' 
Edinburgh. 

. . s. 

'Member >of main committee, v 


S y, Cambridge; Professor P; H. Elworthy, 
Bpartment of pharmacy, Uptverelty of 
Manchester; Dr F. Fish, the school of 
pharmacy, University of London; Professor 
R. J. Linden, cardiovascular unit, depart- 
ment of physiology, University of Leeds; 
Wbfesson M. : S. Losowsky, department of 


ling beam experiments. Including the 
type which disclosed Ihe W and Z and 
those possible on LEP. It will be u key 
;job nt a lime when tile Geneva centre 
twill be working to consolidate its 
lunaccustomed lead over American 
machines. “For (he first time in 50 
years the centre of particle physics is 
firmly in Europe", he believes. LEP is 
designed to keep it there. 

Keeping CERN’s lead will depend 
on maintaining the flow ol funds from 
all the subscribing nations, and this is 
creating problems for Britain just now. 
There is an irony in the lives of the 
jpartide physicists. In a discipline 
driven as strongly as any by an aesthe- 
tic impluse to seek unity and order in 
nature, they must work especially hard 
at the less orderly business of politics 
because their work is so expensive, As 
chairman of the Science and Engineer- 
ling Research Council’s nuclear physics 
'board until September, Ian Butter- 
worth speaks as knowledgeably about 
the politics as the science of his field. 

■ Wearing this hat, one current preoc- 
cupation is the havoc created In SERC 
by the need to find an extra £4m to pay 
Britain’s subscription to CERN in the 
accepted currency. Swiss francs are 
expensive this year. For now, SERC 
has taken £lm from each of the four 
grant-awarding boards to make up the 
shortfall but strong lobbying on the 
council’s behalf has led to a working- 
party to' look at all Its international 
subscriptions. Professor, Butterworih 
has hopes that this group which will 
report to the Cabinet Office science 
secretariat later in the summer, will 
find a better way out of future currency 
crises. “A solution has got to be found. 
It's absolutely Impossible for the nuc- 
lear physics board to cany the prob- 
lem, and I don't really believe SERC 
can either. I hope the Treasury taking 
the chair of the working party is a sign 
they take it seriously. ,r 

Another immediate issue he feels 
strongly about is the possibility of 
reorganizing the SERC board. A paper 
tabled by the council's chairman. Pro- 
fessor John Kingman, at a recent 
council meeting suggested one option 
might be to combine the existing 
nuclear physics and astronomy, space 
and radio bqards with the “small 
physics” interests of the science board. 
This would reduce the four boards lo 
three - physics and ■ astronomy,: a 
smaller science board ' and an un- 
changed engineering board. Iah'Biit- 
temorth is dubious about the idea, 
although his own board will not re- 
spond to Ihe proposal until September. 
"Personally, I have a very great con- 
cern that it would diminish the amount 
jof discussion of basic science within the 
council.” If decision-making on nil the 
“big science” projects was moVed 
down to a, new super-board, it would 
diminish the. council's control. -over 
science, he feils. A more serious 
reservation is the fear shared by most 
{scientists on. SERC thnt englneering 
could become the cuckdb in pure 
science’s cosiest nest, "Thert’s A dan-' 
ger, if the engineering board became 
one of .three, it 'would automatically 
Start to attract more funding. I'm very 
concerned to see SERC maintain it's 
support of jc/efl(re..TMIs ?eem$ to nie 
the nioft serious question. This is more 
important than how you drvicje it : 
between physics, atid astronomy or 
biochemistry.*' 

; When money hail been allocated to a 
particular there : remains the 

mg ; projects or laboratories, .Here, 



CERN’S famous bubble chamber 
Professor Butlerwortb is sceptical of 
the value of attempts to evaluate 
research productivity, the subject of a 
new study for the Advisory Board for 
the ' Research Councils disclosed last 
week. The best known British expo- 
nents of such techniques, Ben Martin 
and John Irvine of tne Science Policy 
Research Unit at Sussex University 
have compared the various instru- 
ments at CERN with other high energy 
accelerators. The results are not yet 
public but they have been presented 
privately to audiences of physicists and 
science policy makers. Ian Butter- 
worth is not impressed. “I believe in 
some sense they're writing history - 
they're not helping the difficult prob- 
lems of predicting the future. And 
Martin and Irvine themselves admit 
that they can only . compare like with 
Uke, and let 'a. be honest, that's the most 
trivial thing. The difficulty for SERC 
or any planning body is to compare 
unlikes. 

In the end, there is no substitute for 
peer review, or "using your scientific 
nose”, as Butterworih puts it. And you 
have 1 to really know the people in- 
volved to make a sound judgment. 
"Even in these large organizations like 
CERN, the critical thing is people, and 
in some way 1 think this attempt to find 
semi-automatic methods of assessment 
is doomed to failure”. 

By now, political issues had taken up 
half the interview. But for the physi- 
cist, the point of working at the politics 
is to do physics. From this standboint, 
Ian Butterworih believes Britain's link 
with CERN is enormously important, 
and noHust for those who actually go 
out to Geneva. "The main reason for 
doing high-energy physics is the intel- 
lectual stimulus to the. whole of the . 
scientific community* And I believe 
thaUlje major research universities pf 
the country have got to be In these very 
fundamental areas because that’s what 
turns young people on." Tongue in 
cheek, he adds that most of the people 
attracted to science by the chance of 
working on these problems then go on 
to dti sometlung useful, so It’s good for 
the country, to 0 ._ 

And (here is much fundamental 
work to be done at CERN in the next 
few years, while Professor Butterworih 
Is one of two full-time research direc- 
tors. This work will build on the 
remarkable 1 findings made using Ihe 
existing proton-anilpfoton . .coluder. 
The particles sought as carriers of the 
Weak. nuclear : force, one of the two 
1 foddapiental forces which normally ate 
only felt in the confines of the atom, 
toe ytoy heavy, . arid can orijy be 
generated in very high [energy’ colli-* ’ 

. string - thp higher the energy, the 
higher the m.^ss of the possible’ pro- 
.-ducts, , ’’ -.-Vi ;.••• ■.•••• •' V 

Accelerator designers realized that 
colliding two moving particles' coqld 
produce higher energies than bbm- 
barding a fixed target. The collider 
now- running .tit C^IW*:.Jim>shes 


Weinberg in the 1970s, which unifies 
the weak nuclear force with the famil- 
iar electromagnetic force 0 / batteries 
and magnets. It is the first successful 
unification of forces since Maxwell 
accounted for electric and magnetic 
forces in the same terms 100 years ago, 
and a step nearer the nuclear physi- 
cists* dream of unifying all four fun- • 
dn mental forces: the strong and weak 
nuclear forces, Ihe electromagnetic 
force and gravity. 

This much-trumpeted success might 
muku the prospect for future experi- 
ments an anticlimax. Not so, according 
to Ian Butterworih. And os usual In 
nuclear physics the reason for optim- 
ism is a yet larger accelerator, In this 
case the 27 kilmometre ring to be built 
for the large Electron Positron Storage 
Ring, Butterworih explains: "Of 
course discovery of the W and Z is very 
reassuring that we're on the right track, 
but on the other hand, in building LEP 
we already assumed that lhis part of 
theory was right. If these things hadn’t 
been there we'd have been very wor- 
ried.” 

The design for LEP assumed both 
that the Z existed and its mass was 
known roughly. “LEP is a Zrmaking 
factory. At the moment you’ve got half 
a dozen of these things, but when LEP 
is running we’re talking about 10,000 a 
day. We can then use the fact that the 
machine essentially generates a single 
fundamental, well-understood article, 
and use its decay properties to look at 
some of the questions we still want to 
answer." 

One outstanding question is how 
many truly fundamental particles there 
ate. At the moment, it appears 
elementary particles occur in families 
of paired particles. Among the parti- 
cles which only feel the weak nuclear 
force, for example, three charged 
particles are known - the electron, 
muon and the so-called tau particle - 
and each is associated with Its own type 
of neutral particle; or neutriqo. Physi- 
cists can draw up arrays of particles like 
these, by analogy with the periodic 
table which brought order to chemistry 
In the nineteenth century. But as witn 
the periodic table, these regularities 
have been discovered before foe prin- 
ciple which explains them. 

"We don’t really know why nature 
plays fob repetitive game”, says But- 
terworth. “Clearly ah important hand- 
le to trying to understand that is how 
many par tides there are, so we can ask 
why there are that number.** LEP can 
answer this question directly. "The Z 
decays, into different types of neutri- 
nos, and the decay time will enhble fob 
families of neutrinos to be counted. It's 
one of foe simplest things you caii do 
on LEP”. 

Even while devising experiments for 
Phase f of LEP, which will not run until 
,1987. Butterworih looks forward tq 
developments bf die. machine. ■ In- 
creases. in energy could come ftom . .* 
Superconductivity itchnplogy.fdr high-, 
power magnets. LEP will.be modified 
to moke a pair of Wf .paificles, and . 
colliding these will make a range bf 
new mechanisms open-to study. . .. 

In the very long term, physicists may 
bid to build a proton accelerator In the 
tutuiel already bored beneath the- 
Geneva rock for LEP. But here the 
conversation inevitably turns to poll- 
tics again . “This gets on to the possibil- 
ity of a world accelerator”, Buttet- 
wbrfo says. This would be the lagiqtil • 
outcome of the thrust, towards fewer, 
but larger, machine's, and the Amer- 
icans. even raised the question at foe 
recent Williamsburg summit. " 

lun Buttetworth knows where this 
super high-energy accelerator should 
be. built. "The logical site for a world 
machine has. to be CERN. It’s foe one 
place where you might get the Rus- 


sians, Americana and ^ Europe tinsel 
ftinding.” However tms Is an issue-tor . 
the end of thb Century, For ribw.LEPis ; 
the best prospect for maintaining tht^ 
excitement fostered by foe W and Z;; : 
discoveries, and tie will have mbre than 
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. Is civil defence just another way of ‘rationalizing' nuclear warfare? Allan Win^i^ Tjg; 

Digging in or digging out? | ( ) 


In (he autumn of 1981, deputy under 
secretary of defence T. K. Jones 
u-gued in an interview with Los 
Angeles Titties reporter Robert Scheer 
that the American people could sur- 
wve a nuclear war. Civil defence was 
the key to protecting the population if a 
cataclysmic at tack should come. “Die a' 
hole, cover it with a couple of doors 
apd then throw three feet of dirt on 
top," Jones said. U I<> the dirt ihat does 
it .... If there are enough shovels to 
go around, everybody's going to make 

. Jones's reasoning, shared by others 
in the Pentagon and in the Reagan 
administration at large, echoed argu- 
ments advanced in the 1940s, I9SDs, 
and 1960s as Americans comtcmplalcd 
the enormous destructive power of the 
atomic bamb and came to fear the ever 
mcroasmg possibility of atomic war. 
Faced with n force greater than any 
known before, they began to plan the 
ways they could respond to the nuclear 
challenge of a foreign foe. A vigilant 
defence was on obvious component of 
the poHcy that developed In the years 
of the Cold War, Yet there was also a 
Mil, often loud and shrill, toestabllsha 
«vil defence programme for protection 
u enemy bombs got through. 

Thai ..I I ° 1 . 


KS'thSErf uwichoanS sttilrr- ,hrough - 

over, but departed in a vear and a hair ou \ e f ou Pf r y w*th conspicuous suc- 
when it became clear that there was readers 11116,0,(1 

little probability of an attack at home. ™ra 
agency was abolished in June -H 2 

The Armv was Interest in 2*9 y° u won, t have t0 have a 
defence, but remained relatively silent HSSfi SjHiSa P rot ®f tiv f t c, ° U V. n ^ r 
on the issue until the end of 1946 when ™ , tr ^ njn ® n ? rder to do lt - 
secret arv nf i»#r Rnh.^ n ?_*!! «“«? of survival are: Know the 


secretary of war Robert P Patterson 

you m *-.■ 

General Harold R. Bull the board counselled people to drop to 

,l '"» "‘t'O fc.n/lamMlal °fu^ QOr ’ them- 


— “**• «««IUVT IIIB 

bomb s true dangers. Know the steps 
vou can take to escape them." The 



* fS£“ ,he,n - 

Moving ahead in eady 1948 secret- defend i! 16 adV f C i. canie the civil 
ary of defence James SireS’lTSS defence slogan of the next several 

SLd an Office of Civil Defend ^ film by 

Planning, and named Russell J. Ho- 

■VOU A ia^r( A 4.1 _ 
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thHt name introduced Bert the Turtle 
to elementary school children and 

ClfPCmH In a i. 1 ._ m 


suggested a small national office .but 20 millfolT read^^^H i* ° 
wanted operaliona responsibility o be LIT™ flnd wldel >' re- 

located in the rommSes and tE \ l ? Id J he . 8ame slor y- One 

states. At first reluctant to establish a dmwr < «R ai f!i V the face of 

permanent organization, President / ducksand 1 covers. He’s 

Harry S. Truman gave dvil defence K* V™, 1 ** , h » as hiS sl ^ cl i er on his 
niifhnrifu ia <ii A ir.ai a a back. Y ou must learn to find shelter. 11 


spianssaa 

smcndouicost, and that implied", 


success. Full protection, it indeed 
possible, could only come at 
tremendous cost, and that implied a 
radical shift in priorities that never had 
much support. Some critics doubted 
that the effort was worth making at all. 
Others accepted the need for action 
but proved unwilling to provfde the 
necessary funds. At a number of points 
m the Eisenhower and Kennedy years, 
,1| “ e intense interest and for a 
while shelter-building boomed. 

At no time, howover, did the prog- 
ramme folly take hold and become a 
permanent part of American life. Civil 
defence remained a step-child fn the 
larger defence effort. 

[n the background behind all tho 
debates was a sense of the extraordin- 
ary power of the atomic bomb. Scien- 
nsts working on the Manhattan Project 
during the Second World War had 
been aware of the potential force they 
hoped to unleash, and estimates had 
varied about how great it might be. The 
Tnnitytest, and then the explosions at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, confirmed 
both hopes ana fears. 

,J* £* <»riy Postwar years, Amer- 
to locus on (he possibility 
^“trection in their own land. Physi- 


rlarry S. Truman gave civil defence 
authority to (he Nations] Security 
Resources Board in 1949. Then in the 
spring of 1950, In the wake of the 
Russian detonation of an atomic device 
the year before, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in Congress held 
hearings on the question of civil de- 
fence in case of atomic attack. With the 


back. You must learn to find shelter." 
A later frame advised: “Outdoors, 
duck behind walls and trees. Even in a 
hollow In the ground. In a bus or auto, 
duck down behind or under the seats." 
And a final one concluded, “Do it 
instantly . . . don’t stand and look. 
Duck and cover!” 

_ In the years after the Second World 


development of hydragen ‘weapon, War, ^ericam b^e better in- 

frtnwo/l nkAni L. j i - ■ . ■ . . . 


underway, tho Issue seemed even more 
pressing, and on January 12, 1951 
Truman established a new Federal’ 
Civil Defence Administration to take 
charge. 

Throughout the Truman years, 
SEES 1 16 remained relatively low key. 
™ was a growing sense that 

precautionary measures might be 
necefflary, and the creation of the 
*' LUA w « one result, the general 

nroarnmmn ° . 


fanned about how they might deal with 
atomic attack. Yet their efforts re- 
mained limited because, as federal dvil 
defence administrator Millard Cald- 
wall observed, too many people 
assumed naively that American armed 

attack C ° U ^ ony potential 

The stakes rose in the Eisenhower 
era, particularly as the development of 
the thermonuclear bomb threatened 


— * -viPiBn, iuw gCIICfttl 

mdwd. Slowly 1niriatiws^a™mni m^S^ dM ^ Ct * 0na tf V 0 ®®***® 

senes of fronts,, but only limfted adv- Tdtmtt 


ances were made. 


f^emofthe H-bomb,” one official of 
dl ® PpDA wrote, “has necessitated a 


dvil defence 

i.yof.h.u^s^a^r.o er&affitesrjs 

- II goes off.” Federal dvil defence 


Interest in shelters 
remained 


administrator Val Pete™h“~who 
aerved between 1953 and 19^7. was 
even more pointed. “The alternatives 
are to dig, die, or get out; and we 
certainly don't want to die,” he noted 


lb f SP“*- P"™*- <0 
members became 111 with various fnrm^ psenhower in November 1957 and 
of radiation sickness, rad leveral the . timc « suggested a 

months later one of them died In “i e ¥ ures to strenrthen the 

Japan rad elsewhere peoplebSame 8 mas ‘ 

alarmed by a new atomic threat ^ fallout shelter programme. 

^ ^ ffl S 5 £KSSIS 3 bs 2 !B£ 

Ilzation with a seat on the National 




■ , , « mvhiu miwinc cern about 

and ptodlcted l/woutd Muk'imom' Sh»'.°i d 5,°? ' ho 
caanalties, .of whom haff™uwK 

■ ffiSTMWrtSSS- 

dovlM at.Bblwetok on November! KSf? 1 Iargel 

ESBFF 


1 the problem n for m rev?ral Sifitod!& 

HlJtlrnn nt tU* ^ 1 ...). ... 


i uui; ana we .... 

die," he noted an ^ermg knew what fallout was, but 
Ing seemed far S “ e A . E V “H ed one r ®Port, then the 
policy of the JJ ad ° nal Academy of Sciences pro- 
ation became ~ a “ d another, an awareness began to 
grow. Authors in hnth th* 


wn™,» OU u,, wangea according to the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, "from 
Duck and Cover’ to ‘Run Like kell’." 

Evacuation efforts took various 
fonns. The Interstate Highway Act of 
1956 provided easier access to the 


riitohW Sf B L KIoi Ato11 * Present r a 
SSC D ;.E»s®nhower acknowledged y e „ 

power S ttwTl^ St rad 8h Le\ris ?! fojpfved S ? mo of thos e 


« iUHivmvu 1 1 mi ujQ 


some of those 


iMSeasfe- -SSJS?3S9 

Hno MniHn... -i ; .. 


dared another, an awareness began to 
graw.Authorg in both the scientific 
and the popular press devoted ever 

EE, 1 ?™2 ,0 Mout. Radiation, 

Ralph Upp observed, “cannot be felt 
and possesses all the terror of the 
unknown. It is something which evokes 
revulsion and helplessness - like a 
bubonic plague." By May 1957, 52 per 

Growing awareness and 
growing concern 


chairman., left u^bSSUSSS^X 1 

lem. hlSWAVP.r iuBB n_. . v. M > wu 


^ owde^arge enough to take out 
,,a dty," even New.Ydrk. Pictures m the 

; DODulnr- nrMfr.( 4 fbnnlm. il. i 


otoii ivow..xorK. riciuresin (be M 

; popular PrMMV.bmili»ii« II,. Imndni .1 ‘ ,W I H MHIM],,, 

iVAjjd to there We demands to do ^ahvA n 

Muniilhliu i a u .l. f •. • . 


“^uld ev.cu-.te WuWn^n 


checking readiness plans of the .u " “ — 1 — * 

assorted agencies of the government! Sjfeh tiiS 0 f« , !? Sp ? Qdlng t0 anotllB r 
Operation Alert, a three dav affair lhat fal ] out was a “real dan- 

hcldjn June 1955, sought to deLrmine ^ro^S al f r .’u Wh 2 n Consumer 

i 5 Sa?a*S!a£ . 

16 even mnw nn n «' j r ^ 


planning for pyU i 


i impact 
Withfallc 


i„ it t *o»w ui uuc (ace or 

‘manih? dre* o^th^dSf^elenw ex- " 

^he.sownd World Wm. , ShsoKSS? ^ PWhd 
• ^ expended considerable 8 ^°‘ ,en ' 

eflbrf In^eqiink themfolves from; d®- 

Qennaqi bomb*. In tho United States!' coherent 1 , 

^ fcr: 
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add tho lochlftles and states; 


'A seveit 




^WTofthe 


could; have 


Security Council, was firmly In favour 

n Te Hf r “nf^ued to support 
the notion of a chain of deep under- 
ground shelters, able to hold 1000 
persons qaeh, to provide even more 
protection. Eisenhower himself re- 

Hn!S5 d I ukow f rm ' F 6 had lon s q u ®*- 

tioned the value of shelters and was 

S!£K ed ^ caat ‘ In th ® end he 

decided not to embark upon the major 

?“ J™I**®d, but did issue, in 
May 1958, a Nahonai Shelter Policy 
pT, at ° p ?re t6d °n the assumption that 
every dtizen was responsible for his 
own protection, but mandated the 
leoeraJ government to advise. 

0,6 federal government 
!w.!2£ d * pI ^ totypc ^e^rs around the 
“teSJEPP 10 what could be 
2?^ OCDM meanwhile distri- 

?2525 e d c ^P ,os . of a "Family Fallout 
Shelter* bootiet that told readers hew 
to protect themselves. Even more 
public support 
jwsthe actwty qfthe popular press. 
Good Housekeeping tru^alnc carried 
iS2' pag ® edttonaiin, November 1958 
JS* building of family 

• “rtoon in Pennsylvania’s 
A % the BibUcal 

A^th thecaptfort, “rhpyUughed 

Americans became increasmslv con- 
defe hce in tle y mid- 
to understand the 

SSaffasars 

spark some mter^st as, well. 

earhM^i came iito office iit 

Ijrt^on ffvmg dew direo- 
non, to the pahqn rad^providlng more 


( : S a i55! Kennedy, d^lared that 
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and Joel Kovel (below) look at American attitudes to the issues involved 


yidual activity and also indicated that 
increased federal funding would fol- 
low. On July 25, on his return from his 
confrontation with Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna, he made 
good on his earlier promise. ‘‘To 
recognize the possibilities of nuclear 
war in the missile age without our 
citizens knowing what they should do 
and where they should go if bombs 
begin to fall,” he argues in a televised 
address to the nation, “would be a 
failure of responsibility.” He quickly 
asked for and received $207.6 million 
from Congress for a fallout shelter 
programme, with most of the money 
going to mark and slock existing com- 
munity shelter spaces in subways, 
tunnels, corridors and basements 
where 50 million Americans could 
temporarily remain. 

In November 1961, the President 
decided to go still further and embark 
on a five-year shelter programme to 
protect the entire population. It was to 
cost $700 million in the first year, $3.5 
billion over the entire span of time. 
Almost from the time the programme 
was announced in Januaty 1962, 
however, the administration began to 
retreat. There had been uneasiness on 
the part of a number of advisers from 
the very start, and that reluctance 
helped slow things down. Earlier 
efforts continued, but there was no 
push to move ahead. There was a brief 

Protection on an 
individual basis 

flurry of activity at the time of the' 
Cuban Missile Crisis, when attack 
seemed closer than ever before, but 
that soon subsided as the crisis passed. 

The steps that were taken from late 
1961 on aimed at encouraging indi- 
viduals to act on their own. In Septem- 


ber of that year, Kennedy issued a 
message to the country in Life maga- 
zine which told citizens that “there is 


much that you can do to protect 
yourself - and in doing so strengthen 
your nation.” The article on fallout 
shelters that followed began with the 
heading: “You could be among the 97 
per cent to survive if you fallow advice 
on these pages . . . How to build 
shelters. . . where to hide in cities . . , 
what to do during an attack.” The 
administration meanwhile was in- 
volved in preparing, then issuing, its 
own printed advice. A small booklet, 
entitled Fallout; Protection: What .to 
know and Do about Nuclear Attack 
appeared in early January 1962 as a 
way of honouring the President's prom- 
ise to tell the public how to respond it 
enemy bombs fell. Twenty-five million 
copies were printed to be distributed 
through post offices and offices of civil 
defence. The booklet showed different 
kinds of shelters, told how to stock 
them, and provided advice about find- 
ing fallout protection after a blast. The 
whole effort was subdued, to avoid - 
scaremongering. 

That caution was necessary, for the 

H ' ”c had become tremendously agi- 
by the civil defence initiatives of 
Kennedy's first year. Spurred on by the 
President’s rhetoric, people became 
interested in shelters os never before. 

' “At cocktail parties and PTA meetings 
and family dinners, on buses and 
commuter trains and , around office 
. ’ wafercaolers,” Time magazine noted, 
“talk turns to shelters." . . . 

The commercial possibles Wire’ 

- overwhelming. Ift Dallas the Acme 
1 Bomb and Fallout Shelters Company 
' expected to do $100,000 worth of 
• business In its first month. In Sac- 
ramento Atlas Bomb Shelter sold a 
1 35-ton pre-fob model for between 
$5,000 and $6,000. "We haven’t done 
any advertising yet," said Atlas head 
Frank Ringer.^ ‘but even so, there’s so 
much demand we can hardly keep un . 
with It." Life magazine featured all 
kinds of models, with plans detailing 
ho^y they cOuld be built, 

■ As Americans Built Bhfelters, some 
engaged in a deadly serious debate 
over who should be aftowed'to come in. 
Some ptocked their shelters With guns 
: to keep less vigilant neighbours out. 

; One Jesuit priest, the Reverend 11. C. 
McHugh; argued that it was. perfectly 
: moral to defend private shelters if 
; gunpoint against those trying tb enter, 
and thought his' statement aroused a 
■ terrific flood of protest, he refused to 
give ground. Other blefoymen, h 9 Wev-. 

- > er,:saw the matter. fo (gffefeat terms. 1 
' . Lutheran pastor John Sinuhons , re- 
/Morted: “Self-preservation is thej; first ; 


law of human nature. But there is a 
higher law - God's." 

After the high point in the early 
1960s, interest in civil defence began to 
wane. The Limited Test Ban Treaty, 
signed by the United Slates, the Soviet 
Union und Britain in 1963, ended 
atmospheric testing and thereby eli- 
minated the fallout which had aroused 
so much concern. Nuclear testing con- 
tinued, of course, and the danger of 
destruction remained large, but the 
immediate cause for alarm had dis- 
appeared. 

Part of the reason for the declining 
interest lay with the telling arguments 
of opponents who became increasingly 
persuasive even as civil defence prog- 
rammes developed and grew. In ihe late 
1950s, as fallout fears began to mount, 
a new organization formed and argued 
that civil defence was but a smoke 
screen diverting attention from the 
true dimensions of the nuclear threat. 
The National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, established in 1957 and 
better known simply as SANE, in- 
cluded such people as Saturday Review 
editor Norman Cousins, American 
Friends Service Committee official 
Clarence S. Pickett, and entertainer 
Steve Allen. It sponsored newspaper 
advertisements, organized rallies, and 
printed materials arguing that "fallout 
shelters are pitifully inadequate pro- 
tection against nuclear attack,” which 
tended only “to obscure the unpre- 
cedented catastrophe (hat nuclear war 
would bring, and the efforts that must 
be made to avoid it.” 

The same arguments could also be 
found on other fronts. In the civil 
defence debates of the early Kennedy 
years, numerous observers pointed to ' 
the inadequacy of shelters. “The fall- 
out shelter programme cannot protect 
- period," said Seymour Melman, 
professor of industrial engineering at 
Columbia University. Others viewed 
the issue ia larger ethical terms as they 
confronted the question of war. “It is 
the morality of men and affairs which 
challenges us, not the morality of 
moles or other underground creatures, 
slithering in storm cellars,” declared 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Heb- 
rew Congregations, 

Those criticisms, in turn, aroused 
still other questions about civil de- 
fence. Advocates argued that civil 
defence had a major role in deterrence, 
with the assumption that an enemy 
would be less likely to attack if it was 
cletf-that the nation could absorb the ' 
blow and save its population. The 
United States by that reasoning) could 
better resist nuclear blackmail if its 
defence extended across all fronts. 
Opponents, however, were quick to 
retort that civil defence only added to 
the arms race by encouraging the 
development of ever more powerful 
weapons of war. A statement by the 
Federation of American Scientists ia 
late 1961 made the point that “the 
existence of a shelter programme 
might itself influence the likelihood of 
general war.” It could “lower the 

K revocation threshold, which might of 
self make war more likely.” The 
Soviet Union, the statement went on, 
might well consider that a shelter 
programme was part of an American 
effort to strengthen its own position as 
a prelude to a nuclear attack, as a step 
in the escalation process. 

The debate over civil defence sub- 
sided as the programme, Itself faltered 
. and. declined. Yet. for a tliho it was 
heated indfcpd afttitizebs of allpersba- 
sioris sought tb confront the major' 
Issues of the nuclear age. 

' Despite occasional demands for ac- 
tion, a oroad-based dvil defence effort 
never really got off (he ground. It was 
never easy to encourage consideration 
' of catastrophe, aqd for. much of the 
postwar period Americans were reluc- 
tant to think too hard about (he 
destructive possibilities of the' ever- 
increasing stockpiles of nuclear bombs. . 
From time to time, however, they Were 
seized with fear, and Responded with a . 
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President Muffley: Peter Sellers as the ineffectual American leader caught up in events and trapped by 
subordinates he can no longer control. Stanley Kubrick’s Dr Strangelove: or how 1 learned to stop wor/ylng and 
love the bomb has become more rather than less disturbingly prophetic as time passes. 

Must we learn to love the bomb? 


About a year ago, Colin Gray, an 
expatriate Englishman who now makes 
his way as director of a think tank In 
Virginia and as a consultant to the US 
Departments of Slate and Defense, said 
In a Washington Post Interview that his 
patron “must possess the ability to wage 
nuclear war rationally”. This means, he 
went on, freeing policy from the Influ- 


ence of ‘‘guilty” scientists and “reli- 
gious, political-theoretical and frankly 


sort, for their lunacy Is not continuous 
but occasional, evoked by same special 
object." 

True madness controls (he truth for 
an Insane purpose. For Ihe daggart- 
Grays of this world, the reasonable 
facade both conceals and puts. Into 
effect a cruel and delusive lust for 
technological force. In the psyche of the 
nuclear technocrat Ihe spill ends of the 
history of warfare meet, cold reason 
overlaying blood lust. 

The technocrat Is a ‘true madman’ 
because he has the power to certify what 


gious, political-theoretical and frankly history of warfare meet, cold reason 
emotional premises”. overlaying blood lust. 

Gray apparently meant that the The technocrat Is a ‘true madman’ 
strategic, large-scale planolng of nuc- because he has the power to certify whal 
lear war should be carried out with cold fc (me, , he » (0 enforce deflnllloiu. 
calculation and a dear, lucid conscious- His authority Is lhat of science Itself, 
nes. Strategics of this type Involve which is the coming to consciousness of 
sitting In comfortably furnished war- o„ r relation to nature. Science brings 
rooms moving pins about on maps (or po Wer| and becomes tedmocrallc when 
the latest video version), In otiier B uch power is employed over other 
words, making a game of it. For those people. Technocratic reason is there- 
likeGray -the military “technocrats’’- fore scientific practice in the service of 
warfare Is a feast of reason. domination. Though technocracy be- 

Of course, real war is somewhat gins with the power over humans, It 


different. Astute observers from Horn- necesarily extends to the domination of 
er to Tolstoy have rerorded *be actual' nature, JucJuding human nature. Tech- . 
contused bdlishness of war as It is really ■ nocracy la repressive? Il deadens nature’ 
fought. Nol only are people really killed and makes the world into inert raw 
In great numbers, but the actual con- materials. Psychologically it splits the 
duct of war, as opposed to the games self from nature, aggrandizing It in Ihe 
played by the strategists, la highly process Into the pure Cartesian coglto. 
frrallonal. Needless to say. therels a The inescapable contradiction of 
distinction between wars old and new technocracy Is that the power of some 
which has everything o do with tie lOWr others Is nartial, one-sided. Yet 
matter at hand and this concerns the scientific knowledge Is defined as uni- 
changes wrought by the technology of vers ally true. There cannot be one 
weaponry. scientific truth for the master and one 

These changes are twofold, and for (he subject. Technocratic science Is 
opposite. As “arms" Increase In power, therefore false by Its own terms. To 


weaponry. scientific truth for the master and one 

These changes are twofold, and for the suMert. Technocratic science Is 
opposite. As “arms" increase In power, therefore fake by Its own terms. To 
and become more and more remote sustain itself It Hal to define - and 
from their source in the body, actual enforce - Its rules' so as to conjure the 
warfare becomes more confused, hei- basic contradiction 'out of existence, 
llsh and destructive, in short, IrraUon- Anything, the saving of a baby’s life, 

al. Meanwhile, however, a contrary the design or a cruise missile can be 
motion occurs in the phumlng of war, dolw equivalently well within Its own 
which itself becomes a kind of technolo- tedmocrallc terms and Without any 

S f. A game is something that can be .connexion to the wholes means are 
one perfectly • It embodlre the abstract separated from ends, "pure facts” are 
purity of mathematics. For tho« like separated out, problems are divided 
Grey, calculation lathe rule, and sfoce. info any number of discrete areas. By 

SL ^ : deling sdraUf^ratioflallfr as 

from the pj^lem belng rtudkd, We ’^techakiUradlmperwrial. enyt^tige 
find ^ bat the mflHatt technocrats * domination con$e abolished by flat, 
adually have less and leas to do with Warfare h lhe fulfilment 0 f lech- 
what they are calratating. , n*™. The state had always «nbo- 

Gray s rationality Is foul, world- died (be peculiar combination of ab- 


purity of mathematics. For those like : ge 
Grey* calculation Is (he rule, and sfoce. jnl 
to calcufote requires some dlstapce - re 
from tin' problem being- stodfed, -tre ’iy 
flnd that the military technocrats 
actually have less and leas to do with 
what they are calculating. u. 


^Gray’s rationality to foul, world- died (be peculiar combination of ab- 
destroytng nonsense. But this does not g tract rationality, on the one hand, and' 
make him mdd, not in the P^chlatrk the right fo commit violence without 
rat *’ T^e trouble ie that moral constraint, on the other. The 
clinical Judgments of madness leave technocrat and (he soldier come out of 


was too late. But that spirit, which 
often left concrete Arid steel structures 
in. its wake, proved short-Hved in the 
eiid. It waS easier to 1 avoid the jssiie of 


id otiiprways. Or}!y ‘When the issues .of 
War aria peac6, of disarmament arid 
. destruction, became prewirig ••'agaiq- 
would . Americans : Ijegin to pbnsider 
once more the possibilities of civil 
dpjfcnee* ■ ;• 

Th4 author is ; associate professor of 
histpry at the Vnlver^lty of Oregon. ■ 


ciimcai juupuenm oi maaness technocrat and (be soldier come out of 

, untouched ™toiiSjlJty from which the ' same womb, Science receives no 
thqr are launched. ‘They assume a greater stimulus than through the lech- 
sanduMyof reason. Here the key point bologlfcal refinements Of the arts of war. 
rtridmJji the tickness of reason Itsdr. A The spoils of empire hmgenerally - 
Cifot Gray belongs <o Jhe category, though Mnspkuoririy not iri Vietnam 
teerjbed by Herman Melville, of "true iUdkn w ; ifo* ^ hB a the best 
U"i ... . ,'i v •. ' weapons; pskar Ip Gaul, Henry V at 

_laBillyBuddtMelvl\k wltespf John Agjncqurt, Cortez at Tenochtltlan;lbe 
Claggart, (skm^hUy) me marter-fet-' iejmtgdice of the bourgeois states de- 
arths aboara: the!. HMS‘ Indomitable} pended on the groWlh of technocracy, 
“though the nianfs even temper and’ ! the lifeblood of cAjpitelism. lq the new 
discreet, beqririg would teem' to intimate : world order,' tite technical expert pfaya 
A'lrilpd peculiarly suhJeit. Ip the jaw Of- 'the -part or the courtier, and weds, 
rafeon, not the less In Us hdari he wbuid science to State power. Thte may have 


Royal Society had been founded and 
technocracy achieved an Institutional 
framework. The way was clear for the 
Manhattan Project. And Colin Gray. 

Because there has been, until now, no 
Internal check on the dynamism of 
technocracy, Us exponential spiral of 
power has proceeded unhindered, 
channelled only by the paranoid moral- 
ity of the state: “we" must do It, and do 
U first, because of what "they" have 
done and are bound on doing unless we 
beat them to the ranch. And each 
successive blow, delivered at a greater 
and greater distance from its victims, 
has been capable of rationalization by 
technocracy, and so has come to be 
accepted , as perfectly plausible rad 
value- free. Thus Hiroshima seemed 
reasonable in view of Tokyo and Dres- 
den, which In turn had been legitimized 
by London, Pearl Harbour, and Guer- 
nica, which In turn were built on Ypres 
and Verdun. 

And so on and on. One could draw 
the series back to the slayings Ip the 
house of Atrera or Cain and Abel. But 
not forward beyond NagasaM. Hcre the 
line breaks off. In feet, It had been 
getting increasingly frayed since at least 
the American Civil War, when the pace 
of technological destruction had begun 
to signal that the game might no longer 
be worth the candle, 

. That became absolute in 1945, Tech- 
nological rationality, pushed to Its 
limit, had arrived at a weapon so 
hideous as to make any rational ap- 
plication Impossible. In other words, 
technocracy is finished - objectively. 
This Is the great (rath of these times; 
Either technocrat goes, or we do. The 
only question Is bow to deal with Its 
reluBBl to accept superannuation. 1 
- Technocracy must use the bomb; it '- 
cannot resist such power. If It cannot ' 
directly, it will use it as a threat. And If 
It cannot pursue this Insane and Inde- 
fensible policy without violating reality, . 
thed il frill violate reality. It will tell U 9 
• that the bomb Isn't sflbad after all) that , : ' 
■ ft Is herd at fhe ready to protect ui, and 
(hat we are surrripnded by demons 
Instead of other human societies. Arid it 
will reach Into Us ' tattered bag of 
tcdmologkal wonders to promise us, as 
Mr Reagan has lately tried, that (be 
super-science of ihe bomb rari yel be 
transcended by the superduperscltnce 
of Star Wars gimmkkiy, - 

So, Iri his late dying yerirs, the • 
technocra! becomes a fantasist, and the 


rule of science becomes one of fear, the 

K andest terrorism of all time. Eternal 
terrene®, against one’s own people, 
to dovetail with external deterrence 


Ism of all unM .jkierna! 
Inst oriels own people, 


ahris at 


iadoml table: 


“though (he ntrafs even temper and 
discreet bearing would stem' to Intimate 


discreet bearing would stem' to Iri 
Vmind peculiarly subject Ip the 
re&on, not tk4 feds' In Us hrert he 


i Intimate 
he jaw of.- 
hewbuld 


ration, not the k& In Us hdari he wbuld scierice to state power. Thfe may have 
gram to riot Iri complete exemption Vbegmi In 150? wlta)i Cfe*re Borgia 
from the law, haring apparently MUe to ' hired Leonardo as a military engineer, 
do with reason furt her.tbari to employ It Jt did dot receive its true voice tffl 1627 


W ra ainbldexl^r Implement for effect- - when Francis Bacon publish* 
to? jh* ^l!Tal^i]T1i^;frieri are; (Hie 'Atlantis. The nfeterlatizetten 
ntxdm^n, arid of 1 the most dangerous vis ton followed swiftly; by 


bltahed The New 
'atfori of Bacon’s, 
y; by 1660 tbe 


against the adversary for control of 
empire. Arid since the threat -mbit be 
made credible if either form of deter- 
rence is to vrork; it can , be said that 
nuclear war has in fact been gotey on 
for nearly 38 years. The unleashing of 
. (he missiles will not start nuclear wfir, 
but end It. 

The author Ls professOr of psychiatry at. 
the Albert Einstein ‘ College of Medi- 
cine, Yeshfva University; tfew 'York- 
tie has abb wrttien Against th a State of 
Nuclear Terror, published, enrlk/ this ; 
year' by Pani ' ; ; : >V j*. ‘-.I/, 






Nothing but 
dry calculators 
and drudges 

Douglas Bethlehem sets out the task 
facing a truly scientific social 
psychology 


Making a sincere attempt at a scientific 
social psychology can really be very 
bewildering, and unusually dispiriting. 
Om faced with entrenched public 
opinion, and enfiladed on the right by 
one's colleagues in biological psychol- 
ogy and on the left by that huge 
majority of social ‘'scientists” who 
cannot pc bothered with science. Pub- 
fic opinion, when it is roused, looks to 
its intelligence about sodnl science and 
social psychology. Are not social 


Do not social psychologists - 1 heard it 
said only the other day on Radio 4 - 
spend on enormous amount of time 
and (our) money in discovering (ruths 
that can be heard any day "the saloon 

uflr f 

What, I wonder, would public opin- 
ion have made of seventeenth century 
science and scientists? At the time 
when science was taking its modem 
quently disputatious, Of course, public 
money was not financing their squab- 
money was not financing their squab- 
bles, so science remained a fairly 
private matter. Newton’s prose, at 
once orotund and blunt, napalms his 
rival, Hooke, when the latter seeks to 
claim precedence in the “invention of 
the rule of the decrease of Gravity 
being reciprocally as the squares of the 
distances from the Center". 

“*.* ' * lEs P iafn by Ills words he know 
not how to go about It. Now is not this 

very fine? Mathematicians that find 
out, settle arid do all the business must 
. “"tent themselves with being nothine 
SjjLjry 'JJffcqtalon and drudges and 
another that does nothing but pretend 
and grasp at all things much carry away 
all the invention . . And no one can 
forget his blithely regal assertion 
hypotheses non fingo, a frequently 
repeated denigration of the contempti- 
ble practice of "feigning hypotheses’*. 
The point is that Newton was a drv 
calculator and drudge - and much 
more - he did "feign hypothrW 5 
He made this lost assertion about the 
practice of his Cartesian critics and 

dfilractnrsftPInufiTtiifift u.. 


. — , . twt iiyuuuic- 

tlcal entitles in order to explain all 
movement by mechanical causes - that 
»• jy one thing physically pushing 
Mother, Descartes^ physiology con- 
sisted of structural speculations about a 
fluid, controlled by valves in the brain; 


Most academic staff will recently have 
received on explanatory booklet set- 
ting out ; the mton provisions of the 

university superannuation schenie. 
Most of them will also have pitched it, 


moving through tubular nerves to 
move the limbs hydraulically and his 
physics of structural speculations about 
vortices in the aether pushing planets 
and objects on them this way and that. 
These speculations were invented 
simply to provide a mechanical ex- 
planation for physical movement: they 
do not even present for the real test of 
science, being able to predict. 

To Descartes's grem contemporary, 
Galileo, we owe the foundation (in 
modern science) of mathematical- 
empincal study. While he was no 
experimentalist - stories about his 
dropping weights from the leaning 
tower orPisa are apocryphal -he was a 
great observer, developing a greatly 
improved telescope. Even more im- 
portant ho saw the importance of 
mathematics in making models of 
physical phenomena. He, of course, 
thought of his models as descriptions. 

The majority of 
Newton’s scientific 
contemporaries sought 
to belittle and ignore his 

work as long as they 
could 

And he had Che foith: in a celebrated 
passage he began: “Philosophy is 
wntten in this grand book, the uni- 
; He went on to assert that the 
book is written in the language of 
mathematics”, B f . 

Artd then the original genius of 
Newton s work burst on the world in a 
mounting series of explosions.' His 
conceptions were without obeisance to 
the established modes of thought and 
assumptions, his mathematics new, 
brilliant, and difficult, his empirics 
work in physics fas in alchemy and 
SSttil painstaKlng, his tempera- 
For , tll “ e reason*, the 
majority of his scientific conlempor- 
aries sought to belittle and ignorehls 
work as long as they could. 

Newton’s philosophy of science is 
thoroughly modern in its important 
respects. He invented axioms or prop- 

S5g3* hypotheses, to explain 
physical phenomena, made the 
greatest use of mathematics in model- 



ling the physical world and deriving 
predictions from his theories and 
tested deductions from these models 
and predictions. When he roared 
against the feigning of hypotheses he 
meant (when he was not calling the 
phrase up as a term of common abuse) 
that science could not proceed by 
making assumptions about the exist- 
ence of hypothetically real things- like 
vortices in aether - in order to explain 
reality in accordance with preconcep- 
tions. . e 

The important difference between 
his theories in physics and those, for 
instance, of Descartes, is that New- 
tons theories are able both to explain 
and to predict the phenomena they 
deal with. The modern cast of New- 
ton s swence is everywhere apparent. 
He pilled his theory of colours against 
the one upheld by Hooke in a way 
Which a self-consciously scientific in- 
vestigator would today. That is, he 
derived a different implication from 
each theory about what would follow a 
set of operations - passing light 
through two pnsms In this case. The 
consequence predicted by Newton's 

SS ^ °“ ei y e ?* aot the one 
predicted by Hooke’s, and Hooke’s 
theory was therefore refuted. 

Logicians and philosophers of sci- 
ence will recognise the form of this 
argument as tollendo tollens, Newton 
was clear that he was formulating 
hypotheses and making observations 
to coirobbrate or modify them. He saw 
clearly jhat framing hypotheses was 
onl > [he first step in science. His 
contribution in the . area was not to 
invent an occult force of gravity - he 
was always ambiguous about the onto- 
logical status of the construct - but In 
showing by rigorous mathematics that 


his suppositions had certain implica- 
tions and by empirical observation that 
these implications did actually hold 
and thus corroborated the theory. 

With this background, two questions 
may occur to the reader. First why is a 
social psychologist writing about 
physical, not biological science? Surely 
if psychology has ajiy claim at all to 
being a science - which almost every- 
one, including most social psycholog- 
ists, prefers to doubt - it is a claim to 
being p biological, not a physical 
science. Second, what are the parallels 
between the seventeenth century scene 
In toe physical sciences and the twen- 
tieth century social psychology scene? 

Social psychology is faced with an 
enormous range of phenomena, which 
we do not yet know how to name and 
group or classify. Thus it was with 

□hVHira m eouanianniU ■- 
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and social psychology a difficult one 
Physical phenomena did not look easy 
organized, or homogeneous, in New- 
ton’s time. 

Social psychology is faced with prob- 
lems similar to those of early physics 
but biological science, in the main, is 
not. In social psychology we are faced 
with an enormous range of phenomena 
which are roughly “social’*, without a 
ready-made way of knowing how to 
start theorizing, what goes with what, 
or in what form to cast our theories - 
just as in 1660 it was not clear whether 
‘ gravity” was just one power or many 
(or nonel), or whether force was 
something in objects. In biology phe- 
nomena are by and large acceptably 
classified, certain methods and 
theories are accepted and research is 
often a matter of exploring and eluci- 
dating relations in terms already in use. 

Social psychology is not in that fortun- 
ate state. 

Freud may be psychology’s De- 
scartes, a brilliant author of a glittering 
theory that ultimately has no red 
scientific import. Social psychologists 
often seem to distrust rigorous thought 
and mathematics.-One is reminded of a 
remark made we are told by the author 
of the recent definitive biography of 
Newton, Richard Westfall, by a Cam- 
bridge student, loftily dismissing one of 
the greatest intellectuals the world has 
reen: 'There goes a man that writt a 
book that neither he or anybody else 
understands.” 

Social psychology needs to attend 
closely to what Newton called the 
Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy” - 
the philosophy of science, in modern 
terms. It needs to borrow some of 
Gatileo s faith in mathematics. It needs 


physics In the seventeenth century: it 
was only Newton’s theory that leads us 
to think of all forms of attraction 


employee representatives, carrying out 


Brawwarisse asffiaasSsssS:- 


ohedit, two large-scale surveys and a number 
iskel. as of case studies (of which the scheme 


between bodies, outside magnetism, as 
falling into the class ’’gravitation”. It 
was not clear in Newton's time whether 
force was best considered to reside In 
bodies, or whether it was something 
that happened to them from outside, ft 
is due to Newton's theorizing that the 
question itself seems ridiculous today. 

A 10 converse 
equally. difficult to come to terras with 
Newton invented abstract hypotheses 
to explain the phenomena to which he 
J? 8 . ad ? ressl , n S himse Hi “k* used an 

™ themarics - The point is that 
concepts like gravity, laws like that of 
inertia, are not given, they are there to 
be discovered: Newton’s genius was 
the invention of theories that allow us 
toperceiye an order in physical phe- 

? c £ nnot h® take D for granted 
that physics has an easy subject matter 


through computerization, to provide 
an annual statement of the oredse 

todffi o r h |, ch have a «™ed P to a n 

individual scheme member at a specific 
point of time - lump sum entitlement 
prospective pensioE, efc 

re 8ular statement 


observations ana experiments may 
b ^ng to our attention phenomena “by 
which (to quote Newton's words) 

they may either be made more accu- 
rate, or liable to exceptions”. 

Wo in social psychology may not 
have had a Newton, but we have had 
° u ur *5"* of able men and women. In' 
toe 192(te and 1930s, for instance, L. L. 
Thurstone made a fundamental con- 
tribution to applied and mathematical 
psychology with his theory of attitude 
measurement. Students graduate to- 
day without even seeing the need to 
understand it. 

In our universities, education, or 
Education, }g an epi-pnenomenon. We 
Mk our students to concern themselves 
with the minutiae of the language of 
Beowulf , of the proofs of mathematical 
‘5f°J ems * or arguments about the 
relation of body and mind, and educa~ 

linn nrviire Dit.. J ■ m 


Hon oceurs. Paradoxically, if we try 
self-consciously to educate our stud- 
?5i P® paradox facing 


social psychology Is similar. Only by 
contenting ourselves with being dry 
calculators and drudges will we ever be 
anything more. 


The author Is lei 
the University o t 


rer in psychology at 
Leeds, 


ler education, as anywhere, ■ f 
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organizations’ total costs, and will play 
an increasing role in negotiations. ThS 

. 5een toe firemen 
threaten industrial action .over in- 
creased employee contributions and 
police pay also affected. University 
staff may in the future find themselves 
experiencing similar problems of these 
public sector colleagues. The universi- 
ties have been nhliowf in oi.. 
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i by Peter Hamilton 

' Love and Power in (he Peasant 
. Family: rural France in the 
nineteenth century 
by Marline Segalen 
. translated by Sarah Matthews 
Blackwell, £15.00 
ISBN 0 631 12626 0 

Any visit to Paris should include a 
trip out on the Metro to the Bois de 
Boulogne. Get off at Sablons and 
walk towards the Bois. On its edge, 


BOOKS 

Realities of peasant marriage 


use oF the proverbs employed by 
peasants allows them to speak io us ab- 
out their lives and feelings. 

Mme Segalen's book - sympatheti- 
cally and efficiently translated by 
Sarah Matthews - is constructed 
around a major dispute among histo- 
rians and social scientists concerning 


In Tarn, "if the log burned until 
New Years's day, it was the hus- 
band who ruled the household. If 
not it was the wife. If the log 
caught light by the smaller end, 
and if that end was the first to be 
consumed, the wife would rule the 
roost all year". 


nearly in among the plush houses 
and apartment blocks of Ncuilly you 
wilt rind the Musde des Arts el 


Traditions Populnircs - more com- 
monly known as the ATP. A modern 
glassy building, it sits appropriately 
on the fringes off the JariHn d’AccIi- 
motation, the genteel Parisian cross 
between the late-lamented Battersea 
funfair, and a playground. For those 
who are interested in the rich cultu- 
ral heritage of rural France, the ATP 
Is designed to delight. 

But the ATP is not just a 
museum. It is also the organizational 
and symbolic headquarters of French 
domestic ethnography, where research 
teams from the Centre Nationa I des Re- 
searches Scientifiques (CNRS) are en- 
raged in the collection and interpreta- 
tion of the incredible variety of cultural 
artefacts produced by France's peasant 
populations. It contains toe work of 
such notable figures as van Genncp, 


the “me of the couple". For some, The multiplicity of such customs 
pre-mduslnal society meant the and the rituals associated with them, 
primacy of “instrumental" over Segalen argues, attest to the fact that 
affective values - which, decoded "beyond tne framework of civil and 
from sociological jargon means that Church law, the question of author- 
peasants (and many others) married ity between the couple is still an 
more for economic or material gain open one” (page 36). There is, of 
than for sentimental reasons, and course, a certain ambiguity built into 
that their married lives were for the the rituals - as with proverbs, nny- 
most part the loveless unions of work one can read Wliat tney want into 
partners more concerned with surviv- them: normative codes, their mctlia- 
al than with affection. Both Edward (ion into behaviour remains n process 
Shorter in his controversial The Rise in which peasants arc voluntaristic 
of the Modern Family (1976), and nctors. 

Eugen Weber in his Peasants into One of the problems with the 
Frenchmen (1977) hnye been infiuen- arguments of Shorter et at is that 
tial in arguing this position. Jcan-Louis they rely too heavily on the impress- 
Randrm, among others, has opposed j ons 0 f unsympathetic bourgeois 
riowfci at fiours paysannes observers of rurall ife. Victor Hugo’s 

5 a nfi5i l rg Ji CS u*^ I- 5™“ brother Abel, for example, in his La 
fwl^iSvt 1 S!m ' e i ir ? statistics F rance Piuoresque ~ a widely quoted 
from 1500 to 1900 indicates a rising source - seems too often ovcr-con- 
trena in love among peasants - cerned to compare peasant behaviour 
almost an explosion ofamorous feel- with the urbane morality of Parisian 
mgs, Rather than being characterized life. As Segalen shows, so much of 
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by a lack of affective emotion or senti- peasant affection was transmitted 
ment, pre-industrial peasant family life through gestures whose symbolism 
was instead profoundly marked by such would often have escaped toe traveller 


In a nineteenth-century print from Pelferln in Epinal, 
woman fight over a pair of trousers. 


a&asii 

man and 


values. 


symbolizes the crossroads between the 
amateur “folklorisme” of the 
nineteenth century and modern French 
ethnography, and who was in- 
strumental in the formation of the ATP 
in 1937. Van Gennep's rigorous classi- 
fication of ethnographic artefacts based 
on toe insights into peasant ritual and 
customs summarized in his famous 
book Rites de Passage T1909) forms the 
basisof much modern Frenclrethnogra- 
phy and indeed its principles are still 
evident in the systematic presentation 
of the articles displayed in the ATP. 
Van Gennep moved beyond the purely 
empiricist collection of folklore which 
had been the aim of men like Paul Sdbil- 
lot, whose massive Folklore de France 
(1904-7) attested to the feverish in- 
terest in “collecting” the culture of what 
was thought at the end of the nineteenth 
century to be a rapidly disappearing tra- 
ditional world. Much of this material is 
housed at the ATP. Van Gennep’s Rites 
de Passage formed the turning point in 
the progression of ethnography from 
pastime to systematic science. 

Martlne Segalen’s work is situated 
in toe mainstream of French historic- 
al ethnography. A Charade de 
Recherohes at CNRS/ ATP, her re- 
search has been mainly concerned 
with . the family, matrimonial 
strategies and the status of women in 
traditional rural sodefy. 

' The role,. status, authority arid sex- 
uality of peasant women in tradition- 
al French rural society were not well 
documented hitherto, for the peasant 
family hag only with reluctance given 
up its secrets td the ethnographer, 
sociologist or historian.' ; There ; are 
few examples of peasant^ recording 
what their lives were like, and until 


would often have escaped the traveller guided it. In this manner they were 
in search of exotica, all too ready to rely obliged to go all around the village 
on (and no doubt embroider) tne lurid preceded by music and young neo- 
tales of small-town notables. Such pie”. What this meant was that in 
Love and Power in the Peasant observers would have been almost in- traditional French peasant communi- 
Family is a careful and richly credulous at the rough courting of Bre- ties, families were very much more 
documented study of relations be- ton peasants, who threw pebbles at one Interdependent than is now the case: 
tween man and wife in the rural another, thumped each other on the everyone was answerable to every- 
France of the nineteenth and twen- back, rave' hefty blows to knees and one else, and an infraction against a 
tieth centuries. The world which shoulders and squeezed fingers so hard husband or a wife had repercussions 
Segalen describes is one in which the so- as to occasionally dislocate them - the for the entire community, 
cial order has its clear symbolic repre- force of toe blows being supposed to in- The maintenance of social cohe- 

sentation-a cultural orderof great nch- dicate the strength of emotion, sion was thus the responsibility of 
ness but one which serves to bind and Bourgeois morality would have been the entire village which in its cere- 
legitimate the roles of men and women, offended by this evidence of peasant monies and rituals would provide a 
husbands and wives, in coherent and “brutality” , thus conveniently ignoring public admonishment to anyone who 
well defined relationships. Such rela- the fact that a different code of love ges- transgressed the moral code. Since 
dons are established through toe enact- lures might exist in peasant communi- these codes were closely - linked to 
ment of rites de passage , such as that ties, where courtship by blows might be matrimonial and other strategies de- 
observed in the Oriianais at the begin- an effective way of measuring the signed to safeguard the peasant 
ningofthe nineteenth century; physical capacities of a future \yife, Im- household and ensure the continued 

. The fathers and mothers of the portaqt if) the hard physical labour Subs(*tence .of fts fiipmbeh. ru^s ab- 
married couple, after having led which constituted so much of peasant out endogamy, relations of auffiority, 
them Into the nuptial chamber and Nfe, and. the “proper” division of Idbour 

shut the door on them, made the Segalen shows how what are fail into place as the cultural sup- 
husband sit with his behind in a nowadays regarded as the intimate, ports of a peasant mode of produc- 
bowl of water, and call cock-a- personal details of a couple's life lion. Those rituals in which the vic- 
doodle-do three times, while his were formerly the responsibility of tim is a browbeaten husband were 
bride was made to kneel in front . the rural community. She is thus led not ‘designed to protect him, nor to 
of him and answer cluck-cluck to question the notion of a “couple” condemn his wife. Rather, they were 
three times, being the song of the as a separate entity. Because in the aimed at the husband's failure to con- 
hen after she had laid an egg. niral world social organization and troi his own household. His weakness 
The symbolism of cock and hen is so the organization of labour are “fon- constituted a danger to (he entire social 
closely associated with men and damentally communal”, the emerg- orderof thevillage. 
women's domestic and sexual roles once of a nuclear family based 
that there are numerous proverbs around the couple has, she main- 

which foretell death for those hens tains, emerged slowly in peasant The argument put by- Martine 
who try to play the cock - especially communities. For her, the notion of Segalen is thus aubtly different from 
relevant to those women who would a household is a more useful concept that of Weber and Shorter. Where 


most peasant cultures: as we have 
seen tne hen/cock imagery is often 
used to this end, but other allusions 
may also be employed: 

Femme coucMe et bois dibout, 
kommen'en vit jamais lebout 
A lying woman and standing 
wood, a man will never see the 
end of them (Anjou) 

It would be wrong, however, to 
give the impression that this fascinat- 


life. and. the proper” division of Idbour 

Segalen shows how what are fail into place as the cultural sup- 
nowadays regarded as the intimate, ports of a peasant mode of produc- 
personai details of a couple's life lion. Those rituals in which the vic- 
were formerly the responsibility of tim Is a browbeaten husband were 
the rural community. She is thus led not> designed to protect him, nor to 
to question the notion of a “couple” condemn his wife. Rather, they were 
as a separate entity. Because in the aimed at the husband’s failure to con- 
rural world social organization and troi Ws own household. His weakness 
the organization of labour are “fun-- constituted a danger to (he entire social 


The symbolism of cock and hen is so the organization of labour are “fun-- constituted a danger to (he entire social siderable regional variation is evident 
closely associated with men qnd damentally communal”, the emerg- orderof thevillage. I 0 this domain as in all the others, 

women's domestic and sexual roles once of a nuclear family based Women are to be found milking 

that there are numerous proverbs around the couple has, she main- cows, raising calves and pigs, keep- 

which foretell death for those hens tains, emerged slowly in peasant The argument put by- Martine ing accounts, harvesting one or other 
who try to play the cock - especially communities. For her, the notion of Segalen is thus subtly different from crop, growing, vegetables, force-feed- 
relevant to those women 1 who would a household is a more useful concept that of Weber and Shorter. Where fog geese, making cheese as well as 
make sexual advances .and thus dis- to describe the domestic organization they find' an absence of affection and- . carrying water, cooking, cleaning and. 
turb the “natural” order of things: of the lives of peasant men and emotion in relations between hus- mending clothing, and so on. Men in 

Quand le poule recherche le coq, women. It expresses more fully the band and wife because of the lack of foot also ; cooked - although theirs 
Tamour ne vaut pas nne noix interconnexions of family life and evidence that a recognizable peasant WRS fl -carefully delineated type of 


ing book is solely concerned with the 
cultural and symbolic aspects of 
peasant family life. Mme Segalen Is 
quite dear that the relations between 
household and family members have 
to be seen In terms of the organiza- 
tion and structure of production in 
the agricultural and rural-craft fami- 
ly. She is particularly enlightening 
about the actual distribution of tasks 
between toe sexes, indicating how 
both men and women were typically 
involved in various aspects or farm , 
work. The all too easy assumption 
that women’s work Is confined (0 the 
“home” or the "domestic” sphere, 
breaks down in face of the evidence 
r which shows men and women en- 
gaged in complementary activities: 
Certain tasks were reserved to' each 
of the sexes - although a gain, con- 
siderable regional variation is evident 
In this domain as in all the others. 
WomCn are lo be foqnd milking . 
cows, raising calves and pigs, keep- 
ing accounts, harvesting one or other 
crop, growing vegetables, force-feed- 
ing geese, making cheese as well as 


- When the hen Seeks out the 

cock,: love isn’t worth a fig «» imuiuuwn peasant wmcnta. oui it ■ intrinsically . romantic relations 

(Limousin) . a|so allows her to demonstrate, how - are riot ruled out simply because 

Nevertheless. aS Segalen indicates, .jMo jmd female' roles are inter- wider, . family, housfenptd and c 

the ''‘natural*’ orddr nfid to be ere- dependent and complementary, .and munity played 'such fin Impon 

ated or negotiated in the first place, question the conventional view of part in the relations between 1 


community life which are so typical “couple” existed, Segalen argues that 
of traditional peasant societies. But it ■ intrinsically . romantic relationships 


what their lives were like, and until 
Mrae Segalen's work (contained in 
an Impressive series of publications 
over the last dozen years, and includ- 

I !L!»r. . «1. . irrm 4 


cuisine invplylng grilling rather than 
the “feminine” boiling jritl slrrtmer- 


hence the variety of responses which P easanl wothen as subordinated to 

could be made in any ritual situation. thfiitwf n P* e the sai PV° cim or cultural srg- man y aspects of french rural life in 

Thus, how the woman responded ,°£ ! e fl, bi1 ' nifleance as it has today s no reason the. nineteenth and twentieth cantor-, 

would determine the relations be- jty ot some authors using the folklor- to suppose that tlie feelings of love les. To use Fetor Laslett's apt 
tween her and her husband there- ists accounts at face value. aftd affection we associate with it phrase, it describes a “world we have 

after - as for example in the Loire, In the carnival (charivari) the in- were absent in previous historical lost"; one which has melted away 
where as part of the marriage rites, terpenetration of family and com- periods. The frequently observed with the agricultural modernization 
entry is symbolically barred to the munity are brought directly into : lack of privacy afforded to husband an d urbanization of the postwar 
house where the wedding supper is view:, toe wife who has! not hoed her , and wife by peasant housing, for French economic miracle. Our col- 
to take place: , 1 . garden by the end 'of April finds a ;• example,-' has been =. psed as evi- leagues across the Channel arc in- \ 

On their arrival, the parried cou- straw man set up in it, admonishing . derice that “normal" ’sexual rela-- deed fortunate to have, not merely 
pie behold a pair of men's trousers her for her; sloth. Tne adulterous' tibrishlps between, hrisbantfe 1 and the ATP Itself, but also a rich pet- 
attached to the shutters of the. - ., cpuple might see themjselves mimick-'' -wives would: hnye been constrained, work of, regjanal nmseuniK devoted 
house aad abropm resting against ed by young people J or 1 find trails of: However, such. a reading betrays a> to porfrayingthe cultural' heritage of 
the closed door. It. is a race ‘and 'a ; rotting ;vegbtableS; '’linking their ' certain elhnocentrism on the part, of . ffie . peasant world. It should be 
• genuine struggle to get hold of the hduses'together. Wife beaters to Up- the observer, bred of the- conventions ' notea, ' however, that British. ' 
trousers: ifthemanigets hold of: per Brittany were dealt with by. tne ’ modern” rolatlorishjps where sociologists are' belatedly turning to 

1 il» .in.... «u..t ■ 'jnarin® n Ha< 1 onH havlnd cav ota - j - f. 1 ■■ 'r « 


bs are inter- wider, family, household arid com- 
mentary, .and munity played 'such fin Important 
Uon ar view of part in the relations between the 


Ing a major exhibition at the ATP in 
1973 on Husband and 'Wife in Tradi- 
tional Rural 'France) the area of sexual 
and emotional relations was 
largely left to one side for lack of 
Information. What Martine Segalen 
l has done in a number ,of publica- 
tions, bn the choice of marriage part* 

' ne«. In upper Normandy, bn mar- 
riage. love, and women In French 
popular proverbs, , and on life rituals 
anti .customs sureofthdlng. stages in 
the life cycle of the peasant ramify 
constitutes' a major contribution to 
our knowledge bfl' the daily life of 
rural people m France during the last 
two centuries. Her approach owes 
much to van- Qennep's theories abr 


Thus, how the woman responded 
would determine the relations be- 
tween her and her ' husband there- 
after - as for example in the Loire, 
where os part of the marriage rites, 
entry .is symbolically barred to the 
house where the wedding supper is 
to take place: 1 


arisen in part because of the gullibil- 
ity of 8onib anthers using the rolldor- to suppose that tlie feelings of love 
ists* accounts at face value. grid affection we associate with it 

In the carnival (charivari) the in- were absent in previous historical 
terpenetration of family and com- periods. The frequently observed 
munity are brought directly into : lack of privacy afforded to husband 
view: toe wife who has, not hoed her . , arid wife by peasant housing, for 


sexes. Because. toe “couple" . did not 
have the same social or cultural sig- 
nificance as it has today is no reason 


ing, which was carried oft t on festive- 
occasions nnd . in their oWn Symbolic . 
domain, lisually outside the.fioifse.- 

In sum, then, this is, a!- rjch,,tmd 
lively book, casting new Ugbt qn so 
many aspects of French rural life in 


deed fortunate to have, not merely, 
the. ATP Itself, but also a rich net- 


; out rites de pasiqge t btif moves 
beyond that approach iji employing 
much of the panoply of structuralism 
to ■ interpret custom," ritual and 
Sayings; her inSpireti and lpifliginatlVe 


Furthermore, the repetitive nature of mqcked by.a symbolic inversion :ofr presented plenty -of other opportuni- ’’efforts by the success of books like ' 
certfiih rituals emphasizes that the the ntouqu Order: to lyalencienries, . . ties for, sex to peopletesfi hidebound by ’MartiUe Segalen’s, ; ; • - 

‘‘natural order", was not established for" example,. “The imn who allowed theputpmatieponnexionbed^sex- \ : 1 ; 

bn a once and'for all basis; : hfr; wifej to!' beat hito mounted e 1 ^ None the 'less,' the full expression Peter. Hamilton lectures Iti sociology... . 
At Christmas, a loh placed On the dohkey,- holding the 'donkejrls. ttol'ln of female 'fexlqilily doe^seem . to the Open University. He iseurrtym' 
hearth by the head; Of the house- his bandf, white mil wife, piob Ated. dtt .nave been strictly monitored In Order : writing a w Sodat History of RuHd'Fandis'r 
;j hold had tp be as |arge^ ^as possible, jhe samftjfinimal, btod'jthe bridle and to mafotnin the "natgmr' order. by < ( . ; 
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Multi-Party Politics and the 
Constitution 
by Vernou Bogdan or 
Cambridge University Press, £18.50 
and £6.95 

ISBN0521 25524 4 and 27526 1 

Those who write didactically about 
contemporary politics incur the risk of 
:ing over lake “ 1 " •* -■ 


course, be deeper reasons, necessarily 
speculative at this lime, and it is 
possible that in contemporary British 
society a party institutionalizing trade 
union participation in competition for 
voles and governing the country has 
become an anachronism. Be (hat as it 
may, Bogdanor’s explanation of the 


this is what is happening the outcome is 
not likely to be the "tripolar" politics 
apostrophized by Bogdanor, but a 
re-shaped two-party sysrem. In this 
way underlying constitutional assump- 
tions would have demonstrated their 
powerful hold on popular attitudes 
towards party choice and the conduct 


.nay, owjjumior s explanation or tne cowards party choice and the conduct 
phenomenon he claims to be analysing of government. 

is incomplete and unrealistic, as indeed The stabilization of tripolar or multi- procedures and conventions of Parlia- 

on D June - 9 by party politics would, however, be like- merit}, for the co^ oTSS^ta* 
Labour Party in the ly to occur if proportional representa- tion, for the idea of responsibility in 
n °? U US cond, L ,on tlon were ,nlr °duced. Underlying office, for the political neutral tv ofthe 
Dy “ do L ng ,hey gave Mre much ° f lhis work is the belief that civil service and fonhe 

SSlsSfHS irSSS 

f0r V u e -‘ P - Qd “ ccd , a hun $ Parliament, the con- Thirdly, no serious attention is oaid 
shtutional questions posed here do not to the question XtheMhere?s?n? 

mmrni 

dissolution. ft would be foolish to historical precedents (1923—24 1929 
nssert that this is hound to happen: 1931-32 etc) Is all that instructive 
there is no basis on which we can make and indeed Bogdanor implicitly admits 
predictions about such matters. But this in the Jnhnth W-YIST 


NII.MI LUC U1 

being overtaken by events. Not for the 
first time Vernon Bogdanor has ex- 
posed himself to such a risk. 

In this- book his thesis is that some- 
thing called “multi-party politics” has 
emerged and part one suggests reasons 
why. Part two speculates on some of 
the consequences of this change for the 
constitution. But in terms of seats won 
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of a stabilized multi-party system. It is constitutional analysiHS?? 

surprising that someone so strongly in that the people are ready ■ M 
favour of the Liberal-SDP Alliance’s dispensation. y r k* 

can for constitutional changes does not. This is not a wel I- construct 

Sf n b m t? rc d ? Cpy lhe “nsequences The author is too concerned to i W 

of a multi-party system and coalition that whnt h» ii or 

government for the structure and op- 
eration of Parliament (and after all 
much of our constitution consists in the 
procedures and conventions of Parlia- 


ras un wnicn we can make and indeed Bogdanor implicitly admits oreferenr.. for K T ,a 

predictions about such matters. But this in the emphasis heaves tcHhe trontoac^ wdediscre- 

of there arc at least many signs that what infinitely variable factors of part v in! £ constra?n?^‘ h v rSi subj 5 ct *° 

» SsESwigS asrasaSSS 


that what he warns to IgST 
already happening and will baSl 
tam effects The result is an u 2 
mixture of commentary on 
events, citation of historical prec^- 
speculation on social and 

?h£5i ? „ scl T' l l e consfife 
theorizing, and advocacy of a w 
cular institutional reform I| £ 
have been better had he attempt! 
consider with greater rigour andhj 
range what kind of constitutional m 
trees would be required to replant 
present ones on the hypothesis fo 
consolidated multi-party system! 
come into existence. Most of pat* 
of the book could then haws 
appeared, making way for a u 
extended (and more abstract) in 

mpntnf ths “ 


" "" Wlliinnuu Mrs 

Thatcher in office and she has no taste 
for revamping the consliluion. Ergo, 
this book seems lo have lost its raison 
a etre in the moment ofiis appearance: 


’ — ■» ‘winy i/i ovnn vruii 

and by whom and how [he country is wnicn FS ■noccnne. Nor arc Dogdanoi 
governed, the recent election has not ur 8 ume ( 11s against (his prospect at i 
produced multi-party politics. Instead F onv " lc |»8 l resting as they do on an 
h has emphatically confirmed Mre im Pre«Kmi5iic treatment of volatility 

Th a «nh A r — 1 ._ l and rnst rumen talism in (he electorate 

as well as on some sweeping gener- 
alizations about the reduced import- 
ance of parties in the political processes 
of western democracies . However, if 

Throwing 
hats into 
the ring 


it hypothesizes on the bnsfs'ofhopes 
which proved to be illusory. 

To lenve (he matter there would, 
however, be uncharitable and, further- 
more, would discount too lightly the 
argument that a condition oF ,, mulii- 
party poHtics" has emerged. For while 
the allocation of seals In Parliament 
still confirms the dominance of two 
parties, the distribution of votes in the 
rauntry does not. What we have. 


, wi j^urj hi- 

nna what was deemed to 
-- ’constitutional” W ^ en , for example, 

1929 m ° Sl hiS ma ^ orily in 1923 and 
Secondly, it seems to me that by 
concentrating on the right to dissolve 
Parliament and (he choice between a 
minority government and coalition 
when no single party has a majority, 
Bogdanor has taken too restrictive a 
view of the constitut ional implications 

some 50 per cent of Americans have 
wted, against 85 per cent in British 
ueneral Elections. Burnham points 
out that when Ronald Reagan won his 
landslide in 1980 he did so with only 2S 
per cent of the potential electorate 
voting Forjhim. Valery Giscard d’Es- 


-—..IE liwm piiiKic-UHi iy 

government to coalition as an enduring 

.9 ae the, persistent fea- extended (and more abstract} £ 
nrSL°/n Bn V sh P 0,, , tlcal expenence is a ment of the logic of coalition and 

Ef^‘t2EfESS**9*' iM 

British constitution as it is still nn4 
stood. But that chance has been a 
sed. I can only conclude by qtnu 
Pitt s famous words: “Roll up i 
ma Pl Jt will not be wanted these* 
years ; However, being sensitive tot 
mutability of human fortunes, !i 
add that for “ten" some may can; 
read five". 


. — - — - ——■•■-•mi uui.ii a pi 

involves trust in office-holders as well 
as recognition by them that they hold 
office as a trust. The underlying prin- 
ciple of coalition rule is different: 
through the parcelling-out of the re- 
sponsibilities of office it represents the 
Institutionalization of mistrust and has 
often stemmed from an experience of 
mistrust of those who seek office. But 
Bogdanor does not probe this level of 


now mm _ wi 

cast , Tju I an essential tyh^parV s yv by w « her Dean Burnham ’ 

lom surviving in the distribution of Oxford University Press. £22.50 
seats, It is a pity that Bogdanor does ISBNO I95032I95 

W^rD ^ rr nhamison -; 


White 
House 

taing, on the other hand, was defeated 

rivalries 

‘ have been, of course. hurdles T AVa 


. ' r , r r *' 1 v 

votes with three (or four?)’ parties — ' mere have been, of course, hurdles * 

, ainin 8 57.5 per cent of the votes TheCurrent Crisis In American Politics for prospective voters in the US that Z ' — 

L by WaUerDeanBurnham are misSng in Europe - resident ^“dP^ciple: memoirs of the 

Dvfnrrl 1 U:., n ... •!._ 1 r 1 VMUWIV 6 , i j.j_ .... .. 


h^iiu i- utsunciion 

tion defined by^ea^ii^Smoi^han who j[ or nearly twenty years 


two paries to compete sumutollvfor argued.and have now mac 
voles, and a multi-party system whWi f w l?? bte . r ‘hircase'ftir!i6« 11K n, 110 r- 

exists onlv When a *'"««— -i- ican jj*¥fy and polilic5 in terms of tatively bffera^is ThaT in Europe The 


are missing in Europe - residence and priadple: maaoln of tl 

registration and re-registration re ’ . National Security Adviser 1977-81 
qulremenls; and perhaps it is more by Zbigniew Brtezdnskl 
“TT — d ”*reuh for politicians today to gain Weidenfeld&Nicolson,£15 00 
of those and hold public attention than it was in ISBN 0297 78220 7 
rs have the nineteenth century, when election* t : — : — : — — 


exists only when a pattern of rcla- , OPfffy and politics In terms of tativ 
Honships involving more than two od •'*! ?. recurring “critical re- deye 

parties is established and maintained in SlS™V e 2? ,, l . He believes that in with 
and through the procedures of repre- P eno “ s J*. abnormal crisis' (here is an whei 
sentation. v Increased polarization among parties 

Thls^ distinction is important becausd rtn 

11 points lo a possibility that Bogdanor 
seems anxious to discount. This is that 
[or a variety of reasons (many of which 
ho alludes to) party allegiances have 
weakcoedsufficiently toallow competi- 
. ,wo ma i or parties Into. the 
field, but that this does not demons- 


the nineteenth century, when elections 7 r , — : : 

were major sources or public entertain- “ menca s fo reign policy pn 

■ ment. One explanation Burnham ten- e *“^L ve,y fragmented in re-~ 

tatively offers is that in Europe the ^ nt ^ars. Ardecentra^ed 


process has 


a • — ; - Bwope rne 

f - S lo ^ ea !,.o f Parties has marched 


advance 


and palitidiT elites,- and, as consequ- 
enec. a major change in (he direction r' 
public policy. 

T]ie essa] 
reflect and 


of American diplomacy and detix 
making. From BrzezlnskiVn. 

cC t ew , lt was vit ®I to back i 
bhah and reassure him of contai 
United States support. But once t 
messages were filtered through aSt . 
Department which was less com* 
than Brzezinskl of the Shah's utiUti 
American interests in the region t 
through an Ambassador - W36 , 
Sullivan - who did not give the inmn : 
ion that he was reinforcing thestt 
willpower and who saw Khousi 
rather fancifully, as a “GandhHk 
figure, they were inevitably dihfrj 
Brzezinskl wanted a coup of w 
kind to restore a strong goverant 
and prevent the rapid disintegrati* 
the Shah s and perhaps his succwT" 
regime. But the role of hawk hodto 
so clearly ascribed to Brzezinskl byt . 
time of the Iranian crisis that iofi 
fbly, as Brzezinskl himself notes, S 


uuwr cnucism. urzezinski sngfi; 
lhat the lower echelons of State, 
fran Desk, were clearly “cheerinii;' 
Snah’s nnnnn^nfe 1 * 


5 quartor of the Voters to Whnt is iittores...,., .. t . , IluwgvC r » 

SS-jSSSf lta .^’ c : i f l >hJslory and lhat they consti- 

tute Amfincn s ciirr.tnn^ fA. —i.. 


During ,h. C.to VrXn^tK 

betweM Cm, s !S5=S£F*Bi I , fcS 
l 0, “ j be 0ver bow best to maintain a stable !f* f 
memoir! J 1 *® I 055 of morale and moqiejilB 
neSril! flowed the foil of the »: 

structure o? f. tands , j n “ny contrast to the «*/,•• 
structure of nous 1977 ten-point plan which Bff 

anski had developed to give CW* 1 ; 


. iy cguns 

conclusions of that experience, i 
This view of the position is dis- 
counted heit, chi?Ry, I suspect, be- 
cause, the author ardently yearns for a 
genuine three-on rty system. This com- 
i expiunntion of the 


the professional language of one writ- “5 as, °n-making in the Carter Whit* u . ouai 1 y/y ten-point plan which W 
Ihni fh> °/ her Sp ^ ci .^ sts ' wh i c b means 5?“ fir ! d of how the various forSm had developed to give 

hat the layman will require q transln- P° Hcy ms&s and Initiatives of thrS S ,r ®‘8 n P°bcy a coherent stnM; 
lion. Second, while he rightly atiri- °H£_ years 'vere handled. Perhaps all Presidents find their »£* 

butes some of. the current weakliest in Th* mnfiini mstratinno 

the party system to the coming of the 

direct nrimnru m >k« !* . ‘. nc 


lute 

lion' 


... . wiwjr .lunaii- 

(Amctlcn s surrogate tor rcvolu- 

i;VP^^JK s »^? p, A nce ofthc views or 


■ . “if* viwiucnB iuiu inwi ; 
- r ~ wjuim uver me control of 0M . ^ oa ndering and lattt, .. 

-■> :•?«' >« turning or the i 1 P°^ey and the rivalry within the rrfftion after the initial two years j*- 
P rin \ a 7 al the beginning of the f^wnthew are explicitly acknow- f 8 ? er 5 was 80 markedly deb#tj ; 1 
SSW? u - f 045 Qf dle power of the Jed ? ed by Brzeziiiski who describes his & internaI quarrels that one must 
.S2, ■£ Parly organizations to 8 f ni °r 1 colleagues such as -Vance and *l ue8t |on whether the tensioa^^- 
select their own n nm i„f.. r__ ri£ ,0 Harold .. vanc ® ana into an administration by havinii^r 


Perceptual 

inferences 



No Five Fingers are Alike: cognitive 
amplifiers In social context 
by Joseph C. Bcrland 
Harvard University Press, £21 .00 
ISBN 0674 62540 4 

On the Torres Straits Expedition in 
1898 W. H. Rivers and his companions 
took particular note of the “visual 
powers" of the islanders, a fact of 
concern to travellers both before and 
since. He himself noted that “natives” 
have been variously reported as “able 
to distinguish birds among the thick 
foliage of trees" or to identify and 
describe a boat far nt sea when their 
European companions could barely 
see it. Rivers, however, offered an 
original sociological analysis of the 
phenomenon; tne “visual acuity" of 
these people, he observed, was not 
particularly extraordinary but rather it 
was their ‘'special knowledge” of their 
environments which led to these 
“visual accomplishments". 

Having developed familiarity in 
attending to and discriminating be- 
tween minute indications given by 
sense organs in relation to their en- 
vironment, natives are then able to 
“see” elements of it more clearly than 
strangers; it is not acuteness of vision in 
some physiological sense that is being 
exhibited but correct inference from 
familiar cues. According to Bcrland. 
cross-cultural studies of psychological 
performance have not paid sufficient 
attention to this insight; while emph- 
asizing “organism-environment In- 
teractions” they do not give sufficient 
attention to the fact that perceptual 
inferences are socially mediated. Peo- 
ple learn to pay attention to and select 
elements of their environment in diffe- 
rent ways according to their socializa- 
tion ana it is these differences (hat help 
to explain variations in cognitive de- 
velopment. 

Some researchers, however, have 
begun to develop a language and a 
method for dealing with tills. Bruner, 
for instance, describes the develop- 
ment of ways of acting, imagining and 
symbolizing that a member of a culture 
Internalizes as processes that “ amplify 
his powers”. L6vi -Strauss similarly 
refers to a subculture as presenting 
significant discontinuities from the rest 
of the culture" with respect to access to 
its major amplifying tools". Berland, . 
however, feels that these descriptiqns 
do not go for enough in explaining the 
variability of such “amplifiers” from 
one cultural setting to another; the 
reference to them as “tools” simply 
begs the question as to how experience 
and skills learnt in one setting may 
affect performance in another. 

It is at this point that he feels himself 
to be at variance with his colleagues in 
psychology and believes that they 
require some help from the discipline 
of anthropology. Attuned as they Y are 
to experiment rather than observation, 
to testing rather than studying subjects 
in their “natural” environments, 
psychologists fail to pay attention to 
the reqlly interesting question of varia- 
tion in patterns of individual access to 
and experience With the various ele- 
ments and skills they are describing- to : 
the “cognitive amplifiers” of the sub- 
title. Berland hopes to redress the 
balance by taking to the “field” the 
battery of tests classically used to assess 



to appeal io that lesion of non- 
numcratc suugglers who nervously 
approach the rather low hurdles that 
examiners contrive to put in their 
way. 

The book is an improvement on its 
predecessor, at least in terms of the 
ordering of information, with a more 
coherent progression through the pa- 


rametric techniques, l-tests (making 
lesser conceptual demands) being co- 
vered before analyses of variance. 


Greene and D'Olivcira aim to show 
the reader how In choose among the 
collection of tests on offer in the 
book and they seek to da this with- 
out recourse to the usual pettifogging 

E reliminarics of statistical principles. 

lecessarily this means that the treat- 
ment of theory is unohtrusive. unde- 
manding, and at times cavalier. 

The student may be left with the 
feeling that this statistics business is a 
hit of a chore (reflected hy the 
routine nature of the examples) 


Painted copy of King Gorm’s stone, (he'runlc Inscrlr 

formation of the Danish state and the close of Danish prehistory. Taken from The 
PnhjsOny qf Denmark by Jdrgen Jensen, published by Methuen at £14.95 and 
£8*9S* 


also in such diverse forms as juggling, 
comedy, music, and so on, and his 
“observer” will then conduct a criti- 
que, analysing his routines, sensitivity 
to audience, and so on. 

Berland paints a warm picture of life 
around the camp fire in the evenings 
when people sit and discuss tne 
routines and strategies by which they 
have derived income from different 
audiences and how they might sharpen 
performance. It was particularly their 
interest in training, of animals and of 
children, that opened the way for 
Berland to engage them in the numer- 
ous psychological tests he. took with 
him to the field. Berland certainly took 
his field work seriously, living for long 
periods with , different groups: of. 
nomads, packing his tent and equip- 
ment on to a lorry for journey^ of 
hundreds of miles at news of a birth in 
another group whose children he 
would like to test and even buying 
himself a “ten-month old Kashmiri 
black bear” to train alongside his 
informants. One cannot' but marvel at 
the sight of him sitting outside his tent 
playing so many “Kim's games” with 
the various nomads who volunteered 
to be tested, for hours on end. Indeed, 
some of them took the exercises so 
seriously that they are still whittling 
awav making shapes and designs out ot 
the blocks he gave them. 

However, from an anthropologist’s 

S tint of view his account of the 
slander and various comparison 
partisans ana settled 


lems faced by Haddon in trying to pick 
out distant boats that his native infor- 
mants could “see” witii ease; the 
“cognitive amplifiers” learnt by 
psychologists and anthropologists re- 
spectively do not always easily transfer 
to contexts where the other's discourse 
predominates. As the Qalander might 
put it, “no two disciplines are alike 
. . making them alike is a bigger 
task than Berland seems prepared to 
recognize, as yet. 

B. V. Street 

B. V. Street is lecturer in social anthro- 
pology at the University of Sussex. 


which should not be taken loo 
seriously. Certainly rigorous atten- 
tion to theory is not a mnjor feature 
of the book. There is for instance no 
mention of sampling distributions or 
statistical models, and the rationale 
provided Tar each lest is no more 
than a brief summary of the associ- 
ated computational procedures. 

“Correlational designs" is the 
faintly curious title of the final chap- 
ter and this turns out not to be 
concerned with designs in the usual 
sense, but instead gives a highly 
abbreviated treatment of the Spear- 
man and Pearson correlation 
methods. Because the book states 
that it is concerned only with in- 
ferential statistics (which is about 
evaluating the “significance" of ex- 
perimental data), ft Is consistent for 
the distinction between description 
and inference to be overlooked in 
the context of correlation too. 
However, at this level, it is simply 
misleading to state that Pearson's r 
requires the usual assumptions for 
parametric tests. The kind of abbre- 
viation lhat issues like this receive in 
the book serves lo obscure the prin- 
ciples that ought to be made plain to 
students. 

Their confusion will be increased if 


An introductory chapter wittily and 
perceptively exposes some subtle 
(rends. The editors point out that the 
main stated motivation of many 
psychology undergraduates is to “work 
with individuals" or lo "help others", 
and hecause of this they tend to sec 
their future careers only in terms of 
din ical psychology. Meanwhile clinical 
psychologists increasingly follow other 
applied psychologists in a concern for 
policy formulation in groups and orga- 
nizations. Bernard Marcus's blunt 
chapter on psychologists in the prison 
service neatly documents this point. 

Canter and Canter discuss some 
disadvantages of altitudes developed 
by academic training for psychologists 
attempting applied work: "Previously 
our scientific training was such that we 
expected lo be able lu predict future 
events with a high degree of certainty, 
or we would dismiss the theory 
which such predictions were based, 
correct implication is that 
scientists should learn to accept' and 


on 
A 

applied 


A 

of tests 



Learning to Use Statistical Tests In 
Psychology: a student's guide 
by Judith Greene and 
Manuela D'OHvelra 
Open University Press, £6.95 
ISBN 0 335 10177 1 

Developments in computing facilities 

routinely available lo most psycholo- Dn>1 , 
m) HpnnrtiriRnle mioht h« In “BUI D&fD(!r 


they slop to ask whnt Greene and 
D'Olivetra mean when they note that 
homogeneity of variance is a prere- 
quisite for using the Pearson coeffi- 
cient. Does this mean that weight 
and intelligence must have equal 
variances for their correlation to be 
calculated? Presumably what (he au- 
thors intend Is homostiedastrefry,.- a 
concept whose pronburidatipn takes 
longer for most of us than the au- 
thors devote to the discussion of 
basic concepts. This is symptomatic 
of the superficial examination that 
theoretical issues receive throughout 
the book, and which is plainly consi- 
iproprfa 

nip. Tills, i ... 
itself be a direct result of the un- 


apply rule of thumb solutions, when 
they are available, and that senreh for 
precise theories can frequently distract 
us from necessary ad hoc solutions to 
problems. It would, however, he very 
dangerous for applied psychologists to 
agree further that “by removing our 
expert status wc have removed the 
burden to produce expert solutions''. 
Docs the applied psychologist then 
claim no expertise because he cannot 
- hope to meet the demands which such a 
claim would place on him? Precisely 
what credentials can an applied 
psychologist claim? 

Canter and Canter's apparent con- 
clusion is unsatisfactory: "wc are less 
concerned with scientific respectability 
for its own sake and are more and more 
concerned with doing a worthwhile 

i ob, judging our success, in part al 
east, hy the satisfaction of our client 
and recognition from other profession- 
al groups." At first reading tni 
robust an 
responsibility i 
than to impractical abstract perfection. 
Thinking things through, however, I 
am not too sure. '‘Recognition from 
other professional groups" may de- 
generate into mutual protectionism 
and clients may express themselves 
satisfied with what they get from a 
professional only if they do not know 
that better can be done. All pure 
scientists face the remorseless demand 
for idea] rather than provisional solu- 
tions. Unless applied scientists also 
learn to measure their achievements 
against the limits of what is theoretical- 
ly possible they will neither serve their 
clienls rior preserve the reaped o f their 
colleagues. 

Sequent articles on particular ap- 
plied disciplines are moderate, ludd and 
informative, and show a. real concern 
for continuous professional rc-assess- 
ipent and . self-improvement. Only ' 


roups. At nrst reauingthisscemsa 
ust and praiseworthy affirmation of 
tonsibility to the task in hand rather 


dered adequate and appropriate for' 
the readership. Tills, however, may 


forensic 

warns 


realistic and unreasonable goals that 
we continue to set for students under 
the pretext of giving them an educa- 
tion in psychological statistics. 


ay departments might be expected to 
nave led to an urgent rea; 



of participant observat 

He hopes thereby to bridge the disti- 
plinary boundaries. 

Borland's “ethnography” is a de- 
scription of the Qalander, peripatetic . 
entertainers who make their living by 
performing with bears, monkeys, goats 
add dogs for. the sedentary populations . 
of Sind and the Punjab in Pakistan. 
They suit ms purpose particularly Well 
as they are acutely conscious- of the 
uniqueness of each individual (hence : 
the aphorism which he uses as his title) ‘ 


uniqueness of each individual (hence : 
the aphorism which he uses as htt titl 
and of their resppnsibillty as adulU 
Irtiii a .child ;to develop his Or hir 
particular skills 'and potential - to 
acquire, as it Were, “cognitive ampli- 
fiers”, Moreover, they thdmselvea 


grouj 

people, remains essentially unsatis- 
fying. His primary focus Is to set the 
scene for his psychological experi- 
ments; and to specific aspects of infan- 
cy and childrearing are described) 
along with generalized reference? to 
the. flexible and adaptive nature of 
Qalander social organization, without 
either much use of the comparative 
literature on nomhdic social structure 
or internal analysis of- the processes 
and contradictions. The important 
scholarly detailed findings of the book 
will remain of mOre interest to the 

K halogist than to the anthropologist 
will fee), perhaps, that such 
rich field work, could, still generate 
another, different account. , 

Given Borland's, commitment to in- 
terdisciplinary work, this is an unfor- 
tunate conclusion. In part, this arises 
from., tjie, central . .contradiction of, 
attempts tp .write cross-disciplinary', 
books i (as opposed . .to 1 dqing cross- 
disciplinary' work oneself); namely that 
the specialist language . of each disci- 
pline is often cmciaj to the argument , 
and yet,. by definition, the author c£n; 
only expect, readers to he proficient in: ’ 
one of them. . ; ' 1 


what objectives are served 
psych 
teachfnt 


m 


of 

y courses 

oldgical statistics and what 
ng and examination methods 


nersv Moreover, they themselves , . „ . . 

have an ideology pf "testing" compare- . ’ The respective difficulty, of reading 
ble to that- of .tne professional psyebo- - the. different pdrts of Borland's tiobk,-' 

according to pni’s native discipline . 
are, iudeedy.rea^ni^cnt of the probv 


legist: A' child wid praotito entertain-. : 
ment routing, firstly witb.wii^nals bat 1 


are appropriate. It is certainly debat- 
able whether students still need an 
intimate first-hand experience of the 
mechanical paraphenalia of statistical . 
test? which are at the; heart, of most 
current psychological . statistics 
courses. Progress, however, is slow 
and the reappraisal is still awaited. 1 

This goes tome way to explaining 
why books like this one continue to 
be published, trCading a Well-worn 
path and making no concession To 
the revolution in computing 'that has 
taken place in the: post twenty years 
or so. ' Although Greene and " 
D'Oliveira assert that theirs Is Hot a 
“cookbook” approach, there jis a lit- 
tle doubt that the attraction of thb 
book will reside in its well-chosen; 
arid comprehensive battery pf para-, 
metric and nonpHfometric tests, each / 
supplied .with' clear step-by-step in- 
structions and tables, ' • l ‘ : .. 

., The book Is a condensation of. the 
“Methodology- Handbook”; the; most', 
lightweight- component of the never- 1 
thcless impressive OpCn University'' 
course oh ! cogiiltiyfcj •; psychology, f ; 
Lightweight Or not,' it : pas 'preyed lot- 
be popular With; students jn 'general! 
a? a Convenient' "and useful: tompeh- 1 - 1 
diufn pf Wording. proC^durjM 'for sta- 
tistics. And ho doubt ft will continue 1 


Paul Barber is lecturer In psychology 
at Blrkbeck College, London. 
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Psychology In Practice: perspectives 
on professional psychology 
edited by Sandra Canter and;' 

David Canter ' 

•Wiley, £9.95 
ISBN0471104U6 

Psychology has bcCn ably and! enthu- 
siastically taught jn ’most British uni* 


some give pause. A brebzy chapter on 
ife psychology by Lionel Ha Ward 

i urlat contemplates 
mtis t with ail the 
emotions of a Victorian spinster feeing 
the neighbourhood rapist, curious as to 
what might be revealed but dreading 
tho consequences”. In my experience, 
howeVer, Haward's, fantasy of potency 
is empty, since jurists arc more cynical . 
than apprehensive of “export testi- 
mony'' Tram “forensic psychologists”. •. 
Still, his article makes amusing read- 
ing, if only , as a compilation of such 
ill-substantiated “facts” -as that ‘Tat 
jurors award higher daihages than do , 
thin ones”. The article negates Ha- 


ward’s criticism that ''psychologists are 
■ poor trumpet blowera’VHifcy blow 
quite energetically but the quality of 
the performance Is uneerikln^; i'' 
Sober, informative chapter^ such os 
(hose on psychotosy'&ad education by 
Keith Topping amfby Alhalinda McIn- 
tosh, on psydiology and work by Pat 
not 



distressed by, their Jack of public 
irtpadt. Every -year eager schoolchil- 
dren Interview for courses, in' psycholo- 
gy and betray the same misconceptions 1 
about the subject prevalent In the 
1950s. Worse still, a degree in psychol- 
ogy is $eeh ns an academic indulgence 
prat pest as a lottery ticket for entrance 
to Only two crowded ' professions: 
academic teaching tif clinical psycholo- 
gy. This;, collection of essays by T7 
applied psychologies# a good attempt 1 
to rectify thl^' situation, •••• 


handicap, by. 

may produce a more durable impact. ■ 
Ray cull contributes a resigned chap-. , 
ter in which, after a hopeless misunder- . 

' . standing of the use qf the null hypoth- 
esis in Spence, be seiisibly suggests thpt 
psychologists may h^ve, for some time , 
to. content themselves with the “least ' 
worst'' solutions lb most applied and . 
some theoretical problems. His point 
that psychologists should stop publicly 
criticizing each others' honest best 
efforts is very well taken. In response, - 
it is a pleasure to say that this is a most 
us eful, read able and timely book. 

Patrick Rabbitt 

• --t ,, t , .. . .. ■■■■■ :. ■.., — »; t , 

• Patrick Rabbltits professor of psych of i • 

' o&y at the University of Ditniam., 


■si 
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1 BOOKS! 


Linear 
algebra 

Linear Algebra and Group 
Representations 
Volumes one and two 
by Ronald Shaw 

£™^ miePress ' L17.20and£l9.00 
ISBNO 126.19201 3 and 630202 I 
An Introduction to Linear Algebra 
by Thomas A. Whlielnw 
Blockic, £7.95 
ISBN »2lfi 91437 X 

«ronp representation rheory was in- 
i! suh i cct in its own right 
towards the end of the nineteenth 

SSh y Fr< !)! enius ’ w|l ° had been 
K ed b y problems in algebraic nunt- 

^ r h ,hCl,ry " p i? j Ie ! m con nected with 
G^IsS nCSt,S Dedckind> Dirichlct nnd 

By the curly yours ,,f this century, 
Frnfieums ami his studeni Sclmr had 
developed die theory of complex rial- 
"* represL-niations of finite groups to a 
jjmiirkably complete extent, 

£"■ ! r e subjecI ,i:ii grown vustly 
rS C M ing 10 B«=npral compact groups 
wrth llcrmann Weyl's name prumin- 
~ i,nd lhcn to a variety of non- 

SKSS ,p i ; j The n,an,cn lum for 
this expansion did not only come from 

«“■*, ."■* beautiful 32 
Stt nS ma,hemn,ics bccSme 

op^lions in physics. FromTS 
quanium mechanics, - repre- 
sentation theory has played a sianifi 
cam role. Even" by fte early lK 

as--, 'T ofiraphs by * uch « 

w eyi and Eugene Wiener had 

be^fW .‘"V tflCSB havc cont imied to 
uf> 10 lhe present day 
Representation theory has now it. 
vclopcd an afmos , inde^ndem Mis? 

52 wi ? J " . the physiS literS 

£Li 0U8 r !fl,s work can be difficult 
JjSjJj ft ’ r n . ,{ Kl mathematicians who 
JiS? Physical intuition required tor 

o^l nderaan . din i* ,h * methods 
‘ ie modem mathematician seem tn 
. £5 5S U a **y inaccessible to t he physicist 

sWitei&:jSES! 
•Csssft's 

■■R ta «wsdSS 

■ l.worthfr^nT' 1 “ ntVen Whc,her " 

_ Dr } Sh «' v ’ must feql that it is As h P 
’ Si n,, ' cprtfac0 ' , his enthusiasm fo? 
f£SP '“Presentations . and linear ' 
alg^bra arosc from his research in- 

Spi'SSlil 

nilf°h I P a J hc malical precision iii 
much physical work. If this is the 
Hica lie. f as been verv gS" 56 ' 

JhfSJ!8 “ re ®» essentially cl6s- 

be sssas 

gonnl, svmnlpriln ort < 5 o- 


KS 55S? 1 -* endocrine eland - the pi tuilary 

JlSst t ^ ful “*'“i"iy f-'StaSS Aa 5tc?E 

^ hnrh . nu de y f fcar ,he h yP° l halamic neuropeptides it wa? 
S rh ;‘ f“ ,,cn Rarely between two possible to show that they also occur ?n 
P rt ’ matnematician, despite other areas of the S 

lissa “SScS « iiKtaSSK S"biS S) ,f i,h! ' qu£n,iy * h °™“ 

4flB£ sSia sas-«=s 

own researches. After all, he does not a , 

have much to lose, asall (he results met! EESS l, i l are over ,hir, y 
assumed are correct, f f this is so, then it *“ ea . . physiologically active neuro- 
*s a pity as the careful and meticulous K P ,des and "* e fist is increasing 
development in these two volumes released and act as neuro- 

certainjv deserves a wide readership !™ h nsrnmers »n the CNS, whereas 
Dr white law's bonk, less amhitioCs SjSJL ma / simply fi,nc fi° n as mod- 
mis contents, presents the elementary mfi i f neuratr «nsmission. Some 


m its contents, presents the elementarv , 
material on linear algebra which would s6rve many roles in different 
be a prerequisite to Shaw's volumes. ! an , d r , hrou 8hout evolution 
Although this is introduced at first- 2, molecules may have been 
year undergraduate level, the task of ,; ad fo I dlfferent functions at different 
presenting linear algebra in an attrac- k^ S > ^ on ? e . neuropeptides have also 
tive manner to such an audience can be . j" round 1 In s °me lower vertebrates 
“ " ‘ and invertebrates, and even in plants 


equally demanding. Contents are as “““ ‘" vcncDrafe s. and even in plants, 
would he expected: vectors, matrices 11,0 majority of known 
nnm c en S rOW 0 P erati ons. determi- " e uropep(ides have been found in 
1135; J ec,or ?P“«s. linear mappings [ he me [«ai basal hypothalamus, high 
vector^' ei 8 envn,ucs « eigen- being associated with nerve 

soares 5 ' dlB * 0 " alizalia n and euclidean 222215?. ,n lls m S dian finance - 
S xf 65 ' 1 suggesting an endocrine function. 

”2 MS"'fi?oni is , he ordcr nm) However, several areas of the 
IrI!2p'i n c W lC thcse are h m«balamus contain nerve cells 

ed ' Somc J™*- wberc abstract w “J cb not on ly project to the median 
-| °, r s P flCes and luicor mappings nrc e , mnance but also to other areas of 

nlrc>duced without motivatibh. can Iw lh . e br “ln - indicating a neurot?ans 
too dauntmg for the average underi ra ! tte f °r specific kuiSSuS 
aulhont hnv 1 »° Ugh s ? mc Amer 'can [P* e f ? r su f h peptides and providing 

authors have al templed to present the tbe “tractive possibility for the in 
boo J ks Cl a™ nT re P^b/way 6 "^ *gg* ?f hy^othaSic end^rine' 

jaastasjgtj; jaaiasuuaa; 

Jl® Algebra (Blackle, 1978) in h ! vfour “ the authors explore the value 

sSfty.sfSsr 1 hlsski " asan teas ho ™°” ai 

been s "«*aW in T 1 " many clear and original in,* 



bcfortbccadlikM 

a:K; fi ^ s- » t 4 


authors have attempted to present the 
hnrtf Cl m a Fnore P“ ,ara ble way, their 

univekij n °Dr 0 'whtdaw^ 

;SF a t ; P k *s 

fo Abstract Algebra (Blackle, 1978) in 

“*p^o% l, a a « t, t hrie™ , |r d hlS,ki " aSan 

The author has been successful in 


RMHMKI 


judicious handwaving may be accent- 


present pnderstandi 
sis and treatment 


of the diagno- 
some clinical 


science undergraduates; and 

°fn Pr °,h d ° * Y aluablE 
ence text for those with a general 

interest in endocrinology. Hcwever 

r£tn!i iar ^ j ed *.^ ari 2 tion in the level of 
detail and style throughout the text is 
unfortunate Although this ifperha^ 
JP iI jf. v,t ?ble result of multiple au- 
thorship, it also reflects the unevenness 
of our present knowledge of the diffe- 
rent vertebrate groups. 

R- J. Balme nt 

?* 1' B ,? i ? unl . is lecturer in zoology 
al lhe Ufl ‘versiy of Manchester. ** 


me nt* fa J^aifier flit- j n mirn IT" dko? treatnient some clinical 

fseaanss^ ggsfSjg. acfjuncts 


Ste'SS** the labon0us de- 
taiis on determinants may be eood 

’faring, but surely^ hev 

text d b aval,ab,e In “ recommended 

gsaasg- that ,he ^° k 

A. 0. Morris 


also be of value to medical students 
v\A?J nparat Y e Endocrinology pro^ 
• eood general intrddurtion m 
modem concepts of endocrinoloav 
and emphasizes the value of tE' 

3vT V 5 appraach - Though prE 
manly based on vertebrates, commri- 

™» S are . a,so dr “wn with invertetu-ate 
of f£ S i n . s P ecuIa f Jve considerations 
SLSL2** of somo vertebrate 


Active 


“: an ir dKri "° io8y 

S.A.vVhfteh«id 
ttoom Helm, £17.95 and £8 qs 
»SBN 0 7099 0638 2 S«f 9 
Comparatiro Endocrinology 
by Aubroy Gorhman, 


im* 1 . of vortebrate _ 

iia^ de .^ p ror^ h s 

■^^-nawrS- 

vitles of hormones. Initipf champs 

■5«SS# 


SjfPjW on multilinear i&rt-eow!- 

SlJ* nsor; oxldriQr ’“bo symSc 

Srtsawsfl! then to33ESB& 

■ bn lensqr product : reproseniaiu 

. rcsentatlons nnd finally induced 
. S*fniatl6n4, The title ir ifils Si 

■'■■WWWsssfiB 


- , — “w-u t. miu uo^q y 

by Affiroy^S2uu| l | noI08J ' . D h S d ? c P ne . CoDt rol of reproductive 
nWno ^ ; ■ 


m Ol ■ nm.-*- . .. 

iiiMBiaiiiffl 3MrrnT- yi Vifg 


’ SSrPfP* g^gw*, - 

. Scleral br ? nch of biological i '' TbwarSs ^f 11 '^^d. , 

mmi 


a£ wSSr'" 1 — 
sa 

. ISBN 0 521 25077 3 and 27196 7 

1 a weli fSSS^t ^Preaentailon and 
strur Using pascal 

-Tetion. Cembridc^f T ^ ^ B< VV,kon 
acti- ^bridge University Press, 

hapteis fi 5 00 and £6.95 
ina the' ISBN Q 521 24954 6 and 27096 0 

“King SSST’S' 5 

as. r'rali^t ssa 

oposed, ' language - 8 PW^ming 

s. deal- to S n7h? u a ? er task being left 

as 
w-s 

ible^for courses f mtroduetory Pascal 

Ssst 

k sSSas 

ie roles ; EH? SSWS* lhe uSe of oaE; 

be fort fo° e U Qn^- oh%f# n “PPreeiaicdL 
1 there dre- 


!&S*J}T best lntrodurt 

J"i* b S,fP ntex t of data structures -1 
topic that needs a book of its om ,; 

hnnt ;T UCh of Pa *e and WibocV 
b0 ° k “ «°; ; ce m ed with data stw; 
hires, this should have formed a tw^ 
S adj “ DCt text to Rohl. Howew, 
/ h f “ fl , se th an might bm: 
been expected. The book uses Pawl 

d I p ! flys ,imited fluency fc : . 
Pascal style: for example, there are* 
:na reed subrange types in the book. • 

i.nHnt ®. ut hors have io fa 

?f- ,r ear] ' er text Inform^ 
r£^ S V, i atl u n P n(l Manipulation hu 
rnu!%J by '"eluding some Pascri 
routines and fragments, this updalia 
has unfortunately not beefifc* ■ 

JRES'fir I" l om ® Wfl y s * the enter 

wS at 8fJW CM ? k was better, as i! n 
was at least consistent. Now, min'.. 

of the earlier descriptions remain. . 
out the notions arc often not applkv 

Stm£ f HSCaI - FW 

SnkpH g ^ P° Intcr types are used^r.. 
™?£ futures, the authors talkofr 
52SJ-TB of A the sign bit of Ih 
addr , es . s field Also, many features^; 
S, jnjrodau^d with no indication of , • . 

JJf: r a® 8 ®®! '.mplementation - cm ■ ' • 
mfL ber S . be l"8 hash functions, Hi ' • 
maps and list header nodes. ■ 

^formation content is csso-.' V 
Hnn S chan 8ed from the earlier e* ; ' 
!£"• The authors first cover coding ■ ; - 
*„®P r y “"d then the representaiioo ■ ' 
“ d manipulation of numben. ; 
arrays, lists, stacks, queues and - 

fnnnh and n two . fin ®l chapters, they | :• 
i 0n ^““rehing and sorting. In •> 
general, although data manipulatioi 
ated l^thput reference to par- * 

ramminS Pp ,t ? t,6n8 ' su 8gested pro? 

ramming projects at the ends of lb 1 ■ 

element apfeiS ,ntroduce « practW ' . 

f ( c *cept the M . 
far 8 holography and exercte St *• 

ofteh In the form of T 
Snivel taken from ® variety. 3 

: examination papoR 
'SST^ w '' , - a ?- tbe majority or thw ; 
seven H? a m i he Iate slides Md early 
nr no?^ s> ,they mention a number q{ ; 
grogamming languages but not 

tai^ 5 r^.,^u 0k r 0Ft .h' s f ype could con- ; 
comnJIti** ° f relevance .to present . . 

; SCl ? nce courses, this book 

thormi Jh^ Ve benefited from a more 
rather than the 

SSS? 1 to which I * seata ■■■ 

. Laurence Atkinson V 

■D%£ n % At * inson to- lecturer tn to iii. H-. 
Sheffield. ' 0 tke Vttlversity dj § 

; ■ ' • | ! v 

d .y. ear booJc Of Education * 

b* 6 ® devoted W 

K - F - Wiifctoj - . ; 
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Awards 


S lerman Federal Republic: medieval hhlary): 
Bdame M. Gauthier (France: hhlory of an); 
Professar Dr H. Giersdi fGermaji Federal Re- 


The eighty first annual general meeting or (he 
British Academy on July 12 conferred fellowship 
of the academy on: Dr C. F. L. Austin (Greek); 
Professor C. F. Beckingham (Islamic sludies); 


public: Economics t; Professor 0. F. Kennan 
(USA: modern history); Professor D. J. Mul- 


Professor M. A. Boden (psychology); Professor 
D. W. Bowed (International law); Professor D. E. 
Evans (Celtic studies); Professor C. H. Feinstein 
[economics): The Rev Professor W. 11. C. Frcnd 
[ecclesiastical history); Professor C. H. Gifford 
(comparative literature); Professor P. G. Hall 
(urban geography); Mr D. M. G. Hint (history of 
art); Professor Q. S. Holmes (political hlslory); 
Mr M. S. F. Hood (archaeology); Sit Michael 
Lewy (history of art); Mr K. J. Ley scr (medieval 
history): Dr G. E. K. Lluyd (Greek philosophy); 
Mr J. H. McDowell (philosophy); Dr D. If. 
Mellor (Welsh history); Professor A. W. B. 
Snnpson (Jurisprudence); The Very Rev Professor 
T. F Torrance (theology); Mr P. M. Williams 
(modem French hislory). 

The following corresponding fellows were also 
elected; Professor J, Blau (Itruel: Arabic and 
Hebrew); Professor O. Constable (USA: eccle- 
Uagical hislory); Professor Dr H. Fnhrmann 


modern history); Professor D. J. Mul- 
[ Australia: prehistory); Professor J. Rawls 
political theory): Professor L Slone 
modem hislory): Professor Dr 0. von 
icier (German Federal Republic: juris pm- 



Universities 

Aberdeen 

Senior ledurrahlps: Dr A. J. Durie (economic 
history); Mr R. F. EUfaH (political economy); Dr 
D. S- Hcwill (English); Dr A. S. Mather (geogra- 
phy); Mr M. Wood (geography); Dr P. R? Boyle 
(zoology); Dr M. S. Cresser (sorl science); Dr O. 
S. Hair(mathemailcs); Dr C.K. Pearson (biocha- 
mlitty); Dr A. J. Petty (biochemistry); Dr J. M. S. 
Hutchison (biomedical physics ana bioengineer- 
ing); Dr A. W. Thomson (pathology). 

Bath 

Lectureship*: Dr A. M. J. Siren (management); 
Mr A. H. Goodbody (modem languages). 

Durham 

Readership: Dr Keith E. Turver (physics). 
Lecfureahipa; Dr Peter J. Atkins (geography); Dr 


dence). ^ 

Honorary fellowships were conferred on Lord 
Cameron, KT, FRSE, senator of lhe College of 
Justice and a Lord of Session in Scotland, former 
president of the Ruyal Society of Scotland; Lord 
Ramsey of Canterbury, funnel ly the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Mr J. p. Carswell, CB. the secretary or the 
British Academy, is In retire In September; he will 
be succeeded by his present ikply, Mr P. W. II. 
Brown. 


Dr Michael O’Neill, lecturer In English al the 
University of Durham, has been awarded the Eric 
Gregory Award by the Sodcty of Authors. The 
award, to the value off 1,250, was made in respect 
of Dr O'Neill’s achievement as a poet. 

(chemistry!; Dr David J. Robson (mathematical 
sciences); Mr Brian Woodhousc (education). 

University College, Cardiff 
lectureships: Dr F. A. Gibbons (geology); Dr D. 
M. Ungersma (Centre for Jouma&n Studies); Dr 
J. R. Dickinson (rnkroiHfJogy); Dr L. Harris and 
Dr T. E. Sail (physiology); Dr V. Callaghan 

S lcctrical and clecimnic engineering); Dr D. 
sltaway and Dr W. A. Thomas (education - 
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fmkroliWogy); 

Dr T. E. Sail (physiology); Dr V. Callaghan 

S lcctrical and clecimnic engineering); Dr D. 

■Ilaway and Dr W. A. Thomas (education - 
temporary). 

Polytechnics 

Portsmouth 

RadenUp: Dr Eric Viler (microwave systems). 

Colleges 

Dundee College of Technology 

Mr J. R. Smith has been appointed college 
secretary In success ion to Mr J. K. C. Smith, who 
has retired. 

Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham 
Lectureship: Rabbi Dr Norman Solomon (Jewish 
studies). 


Donald H. W. Hutton (geological sciences); Mr 
Timothy J. Munday (remote sensing- geography 
and geological sciences); Dr Hugh S. Munro 


A detail (or, count them , 231 details) from Vaughan Cry Ils’s massive “Nuclear War in the UK”, made last year. 
Grylls, a teacher i at the Roehampton Institute, takes hundreds of shots of a particular event or place— (above) the 
Englnd/Scotiand 1 football game at Wembley - prints or colour Xeroxes the zoom images and pieces them 
together into a mosaic. The finished piece Is over seven feet tall and 24 feet long. Like the popular colour matrix 
images so popular with -advertisers, the construction takes on form at a distance; close to, it’s a hallucinatory 
fabric of glimpsed detail. Vaughan Gryils's “Views of Our Time” Is on show at the Ikon Gallery, Birmingham. 


The Institute of Industrial Archaco) 
an exhibition on “Tho Conservation 


is to bold 
IVentieih 


Centura Industrial Architecture" from October 20 
al the Museum of London. For further informa- 
tion contact Dr Michael Slrallon, Insiilule of 
Industrial Archaeology. Ironbridge. 0952-34- 
3522. 




Open University programmes July 23 to July 29 


Saturday July 23 

MCI 

•J0 Numerical CoBjpuialKofl. Cubic SpUnei: Road 

... 9'*“ ,i PolJlk * *»■ Science? (DM3; prog 3). 

7.1* Quantum Theory & Atomic Structure. The Alo- 
mle qpekjSM35li prog B). 

rrAD2?2j nv,n gj ,>e,u 1 Craunnahy TO eat re. 

S-0S An Introduction lo’Caicuba. The Logarithmic & 
Exponential Functions (MST283; pros 13). 

■JO* Alia Foundation Gotim. Cooiubta A Turner 


MS &od'i 
.Fhnna 
0X0 An Al 


Sniami.. Tbo Kenyan 8m tC 
Sedan. RehatdlnOog (P252; 


1100 Biology: Fwm A Fuuclkw. The Vortebrate 
Kidney (S2CQ: prog 33). 

1K18 ^covering PByda. X-rays A Energy Levels 
12-48 TOW wild Studies. TOo Plough A The Hoe, S 
IMS Ergbi rtriag hjitcrUk : an iDtrodsctlon. Bkyeka 

i» vm. 

Absorbers (MST204; prog 25). 

BBOI 

MS The 19ib. Century Novel ft lu Legacy. "Oennin- 
•T (A312; prog 11). 

6 JO* Inorganic Cbemhliy: Coocepts ftCaie Studies. 
7.10 - 


RADIO 3 VHP 

MS* Mifl’i ReUgkxa Quest. A Manbl T«Umaor 
(AD2QB; prog 17). 

RADIO 4 VHP 

2M0 TOo Dcvejopaietu ol bsmuTeoa & Their Mudc. 

3IMi Century Marie . Bunco (2) I A3W; prog 13). 
23-80 Once Fbnia - 23. A Migntne Profiamme For 
Ou Students 

Wednesday July 27 


Grants 


Universities 

Bath 

Dr P. D. Evans. £22,349 from the SERC (protec- 
tion methods for power tnuhtor iitvarters). 

Essex 

;DrA. R. Holt, Dr B. G. Evans, £54,925 from the 
SERC (EM scattering from anisotropic bodies); 
Professor Y. Wilks, £49.000 from European 
CoraiminiHes Commission (second me nt of Mr D. 
Arnold lo Eurolra project); Professor R. J. 
■Cherry and Dr R. HWcr, £33,940 from lhe 
Medical Research Council (meliltin In UpM 
bflayers); Professor R. J. Cherry, £22,402 from 
.the Wellcome Trust (viral glycoproteins); Dr R. 
Hldor, £19.468 from the National Acuireh 
Development Corporation (iron complexes for 
anaemia); Dr M. N. Hart, £14,450 from the SSRC 

B hodology for Boalyslng variations In health); 
usor R. J. Cherry. £12^00 bom Royal 


nny and Dr R. & Pickard, £26, (JU0 from the 


Brink worth, £19,503 from lhe Department of 
Indusiiy (coergy eaufomenl lesling service); Dr 
G. Proctor, £15,900 from (he SERC (alysi lane 
eye Itea lions): Mn II. D. Snide and Dr R- G. 


eye Oia (Jons): Mn II. D. Snide and Dr R. G. 
Walton. £15,721 from the Manpower Services 
Commission (food allergy in chUoreii)', Professor 
J. E- Thompson and Dr A. J. Moses, £63,190 from 
the SERC (tramfonner core design for energy 
savins); Professor B. J. Brink worth. £14 ,000 from . 
lhe Department of Industry (so Jw-cotkctor per- 
formance and durability: Dr J. O. Robinson. 
£34,893 from lhe Health Education Council 
(siren and cigarette and alcohol use among 
adolescents); Professor Marlin Aibrow, £12,000 
bom South Glamorgan County Council (Cardiff 
community profile). 


Polytechnics 

Brighton 


IB Femnilhy ft Learning. Education la TYbddod 

(KOI; proa 12). ( 




Mr BMmu. Quen.Tbe Mosque: Prayer In ha 

^525, p;?* 3 >- .. . 


10.10 ^Sopfc)c*J J^robknu.' Hume ft Causality 

1041 Norton In UrtnUid 

(B201; prog 12).- 

11 JM Spedd Naodi In Educaikn. All Down History 
(£241; prog 6). 

1fftS a Purpose ft Planning In the Curriculum. A Police- 
man's Lot (£204; prog 8). 

11-00" Urban Chugs ft Conflict. People Into Politics 
. (D202; pog 6). 

1240* Qaulcsuonnr Iraues b Educsilon. Adult Lfcsra- 

iup Msaasaa 

1M0* QraputenS Qjcipuiing, Compulina: Opentlng 
■ System (M252; prog 10). 

ISftr Tne Development rf Instnmwnts A their Mode 
. Roma rule RedUl (A304; wogll). 

I4ft0 SoddPsydwlagy.^alstiiTherapy,l(D305; 

1440* Modem Ait ft Modernhm; Msnet to Pollock. 
Logon Oricmy Fee (A31S; prog 22). 

BSC1 

UP Risk. *Raunioa* by Alsn Plater (U20I; prog 8). . 
BftO The Birth's Physical Rcmuees, Resooroos for a 
.... Cfty CSW6; By. _ 


I4ft0 Sod si Psychology. 


7.10* SodiJ Wort, Commuoliy Work ft Sodety.Pmy tor 
Play School (DB206; 14). ■ 

740 Cognitive Developments I-angrign ft Thinking 


From Birth lo A 


(H362jpcog 


0J3T Sthnio MlnorUln ft Ctmutuiilty Rehtkns. To 
Bedford bom Bimai I, Sold to EngUod (B354; 

proa fl. 

RADIO I VHP 

8 AS Mms Coamtinieatlon ft Society. The Junes Bond 
Formula (DB353; prog 12). 

7.11* Aria Foniubllw Course. The Royal Acadotay 
Exhibition, 1829 (A101; png 22). 


Marmertim (A352; prog 7). 

2340" Reading Developiiwnl. Calehwordi (PB23I ; prog 
6). 


Sunday July 24 


Eeobnr.-Anb ft Acacias (S323; prog II). 

Sch strong ft Society. Rhondda 2: a Community in 
Sear* rf IlteB (ESCEipros 8). 

Tnp EofTghtemHm. TOs MatifagB of Hgare 


740* Chtphi, Networks A Dedn, Tbaniporiatfon 
AlgorUfams (TM3SI; prog ItlT 

BJ» Qenelles, Helerodi (SN9; png 12). 

BftO The Nature of CfaemMiy. OrasnosDkon Com- 
pounds (5304; prog 22). 

RADIO 9 VHP 

MS* Personality, ft Lcantlne. Why Cross- Cultural 
Strxfisi? (B20I; wog 

7.1 r Social Scteecej Fmodnioa Course. Migidne 
Pregnmnw 5 (DI02; prog II). 

7ft8 Art & BavinwjiwiJL Boddo: Shuing lhe Biperf- 
nte of Community (TAD 292; prog 8). 

RADIO 4 VHP 

IftB Modem An ft Modemhn: Msnet to Pollock. 
Breton ft Trooty: Franklin Rose moot (A315; 

7.18 Pr%plu of Chemical Processes. Chain Reaction 
Mechanisms (7T294): prog S). 

7ft5* CmuempDiaiy luuoi m Educatloa. It's Never Too 
Late to Learn (E300; prog 17). 

Monday July 25 

8BC2 

CM FunHsntnntsli at Human Geography. The DHfu- 
rion of Dutch Elm Disease (DIM: prog 12). 

BftO An IniroduetkM to SodolOQ:. Culture A Com- 
munity: Anthropological Research In Southern 


OOftO* CbnfUd ft Stability lu the Development of 
Modem Europe, 17M-1971). Essen In lira Third 
Rekh (A309; prog 5). 

RADIO 3 VHP 

fl.lB ^Ageing Po^iiUitloo. Menla] Infirmity at Home 

23AQ Aits ^oaoSadDn Course. Economics ft TkChtd-, 
qua of Art. DiHributiou hi Vtctorisn Engfoid 
(A 101 [prog 23). 

2140* Art ft EnvjraeniBJit. Buckie: Sharing tbo Esperi- 
cace of GMumnlty (TAD292| prog 8). 

RADIO 4 VHP 

83ftB* Principles of Chemi cal Processes. Quin Reaction 
Mechanlani (STPJ94 : prog 5). 

23ft(t Personality £ Learning, creole Dialect (E201j 
■prog 23). 


munity: Anihropotodeal Research In Southern 
Spain (D207; pro* 13). 

BJB* Maths Fbgnntlon Course. DUailou in Skew 
Directions (M 101 [prog 20). 

7ft0* Food Prodgciton Systems. The Keayan Small 
■ Farmer (1773; pro* 6). 

74B Syrtemi Behaviour. Exmoor - a Self Portrait 

17.10. j^»r¥r*bsc. FWkm in the Market Place 

SSftO SutfacoftMunretaryProceiaett CkMSIUdlecla. 
Barth Science*. Lod^Xcmand Olietarion (8)35; 

23ftS SSecwnmuftkalLon Sysiemi. Teletext (T321t 
. . .. P*°S D). 


Material!. Ceramics Upder Tuesday July 26 


& The Family Network 

■ (P253; pro* 7). 

Sdpnce TOundailog Course. RsbMli ft C3ia]k . 
Qragsiand (SIQIi jnpft 21). 

Sodal Sdencea FouodMlon Courae. Conflict, 2: 


j, p™ 22V. 


22). . . , ... 

. .Dilation tn Skew 


Dtrecttoaa (MIOt; pros 20 ): 

:Thc Devdojxfient of Irumtm^acs £ their Made. 
Butok ft the Modem Siring Quartet (A304; prog 

Mater) sh Processing. Injeclipn Mouldbg (735?;. 

Qrganie Ch^mbuy; Ckrtronyl Ctferalilry (S246; 

) ftcSqd>oTt[htty; light. Chernloll Qiahio fc Life 

' niRai leietloiU (SIT294; prog 12), .. 


BftCS " 

BjDB Mddem Art A Modenbru Mtan jo PrAxk.' 

SuireaOA PtlntliifiD. Raicbelorf A31S; pro* 23). 
BftO* PbaipcbaitiuirLight. Chemical Change «Lue 
' : Ughl.'Tbe Droirfow (SMI ( pros 8). " 

BftS* Biology; Form . ft Putinloo. Tne Vertebrate 
KUacy (§20$) pr°S 23)'. . - 

7ft0 Sdence Foundation Course. Flllfoe Leaves ft' 
Beating Hearia (5101; prog 22), * ■ ; 

748 World Pol It la. Tho, Rise ft Fall of Britain^ 
Sanction* Po0cy,'4i thd Natuis of tin Conftlo. 


BftO* wcflil Neeeh In Education. AS Down Hhlory 
‘ •** X ’ n * t '“ndjEna^t fewb- 

7 JO Art! AwodiUlon Course. Vldoriaa Moral Pafpt* 
748* Rcsuuicea. Resogroea foe a 

12J0 Tlw^liH Vwsof%fe .The World ti One (P011; I 

12 ftS ffoSi?ChotCEt . See-Saw (B921; prog 3). 

17.10 Blenwiti of Musts. Hannooic Apafyifc, 2 (A241; 

2M0* ft3re of Stressed Maieriits. Ccramka Under 
Stitra (T353; prog 6). 

23J6* Engineer*!! Matarfsh: an Inrrodurtlon Bleydos; 

named for Success (T2S2; prog II). . 

RADIO B VHP 

2120 Sgrfai Piycha)o». Soda] SkUhi u luraducthui 

2840* MiM&snnunlcalta ft Sodny. Tho James Bond 
Form ills (DE353; prog 12). 

RADIO 4 VHP 

23J0 The BaHahtenmaiU. Musical Drama and ibe 
Ctanlcal Style fA204; prog 23). 

JtohRetjgioui Quest. A Hu manta Testimony 
(AD2Q8; prog 18). 

Thursday July 28 

BBC2 

BftS introdoctlon to Pure Mathematics, integration ft 
Area (MW!; prog 26). 

830 Modelling by Mathematics. Imegniiiig for Oil 

848* TOt^VfortdsriiiScs, The Hough and the Ifoe. 3 

7-20 Soda! 'iritoccs FnndailM Coureo, taper City 
£My, 1: Whath the Problem? fold]; prog 23). 
748* ^WECTfl^&Taseiloo.^RaieSi^part 

prog 12V . ■ . 

RADIOS VHP 

8.18 The Earth's Physical Resources. NAWAPA: 
Water Management on a Continental Scale (S266; 

BftS la-il Work, Oornmunhy Work ft Sodcty Com- 

asieesa.M 

. fSIOl; prog II). 

2M0* Modem Art ft Modernism: Manet to PoUortr. 

.■ Breton ft Trotsky: Franklin Roscaunt (A3 15; 
prog 23). 

RADIO 4 VHP 

2330* ^Agetag Poyulaikui. Meat ad Ihflrmlty H Home 

2180 Contempdrary Issihs tn Qducaiian: .literacy, 
Educatioo ft society (B200; prog 21). 1 ■>. 

Friday July 29, 

■ BBC2 

BftB* Msttamu^^^la^^^ihodi.. : yibratitm 
Bftg* 1 fi^rials Processing. lajettfoti Moddfog (T352; 


B tanuMiia S IMBk/sMI Ml Ua W|WV 

rout tne Rutherford Appleton Laboratory (feesa- 
! bilily study for C-band signal proceuirg package 

Jfoftbc.sERC wiolibo). 

lUnlyerally College, Cardiff * 
IFrofesrer E. Markland, £75,000 rnm lhe United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Aulhorily (power 
Ihddjfs); Dr R. D. Joacn, Dr J, A. Spittle and Dr 
R. D. Walker, £66,987 from tin SERC (hoi d|n 


Commission (□ 
tklUi project): I 
SERC (aspartic 


« from the Manpower Services 
kppa Park horticultural t reining 
Dr John Kay, £26,358 from tho 
prolcinastu); Dr J. W. T. Wim- 


Dr K. Gill, £69J)00 from tho Bmopean Sodal 
Fluid (joint project with Brighton Friends Centre 
on baric education and numeracy for disadvan- 
taged adults); Dr K. Oil], £43,000 from the MSC 
community proaranmc (computer arlmalcd aits 
Ihcalreproject); Dr Peter Rutland, £57,745 from 
the SERC (teaching company programme with Y. 
J* Lovell and Co on wastage and loss In comiruo- 
Hoh); Dr J. Kearney, £12 WWfwm the SERCapd 

Eurotponn intenmilofla] ( leading copipony 
scheme on control and recording .miems in 
fodnstry); Dr Tim Cowell. £97,500 from a major 
European car manufacturer bwrfbnnance of 
vehide radiators); Carol Lone, 2 16.750 bom' the 
Schools Council, the EEC and tho European 
Cultural Foundation (communication and social 
. skills project): Mr Makttim Craddock, £25,000 
from (be CtfAA (monitoring and evahrallng of 
courses); Dr C. Manlott, ITSJOO from Slelfel 
Laboratories (novel topical delivery syitent in 
pharmacy; Dr C. Marriott . £20,488 from Syma 
S A, Nyon, Switzerland (mucolytic compaunds). 


Announcements 

1 * - 

ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY ; 

AWARDS 

Alexander Prlzo - > ; ^ ' 

The Alexander Prize Is offered annually tor an eosay upon an historical subjaol. 
CandWales may sated their own subject, but they must submit their choice to' 
lhe Ulerary Director for approval. The essay must be a genuine work o( original 
research, not hitherto pubSahed. The successful esiay will be pubtehed In tfte 
Society's Transacftofisand the author will bo awarded a stiver medal. In recent . 
years the Prize has been won by graduates about to submit tfmlr theses and by . 
young university lecturers. ' ' , 

Essays ptusl reach the Society's offices by 1 November 1983. 

David Berry Prlza ■ 


Issuea lo Bdugik 
MocaiionforAduhi 


A Seine ot' . 

200; prog II):: 


SSftO Sdann & Balirf: fowl Daiwta to BloHehi. tM . 

Pore Canute (AMI; prog 5). > 

23-85* Ao IntroduakmiqCiledw. Tht Loffuitb^ic* 

1 : ExponaittU) Fm^fliira (MS283; pnJg.U).. 1 -,. ^ 


7ftC* Quanhiiti Theora ft Atomic Stmcture. Tho Ato- 
Bis Qoek ! (SMJii; prog 0). \. •. ; .- 

748* NdtMrtOl CoBpuwjan. Cubic >^dcs: Road 
Deflgn Caku Study (M331; pc^ OfT V ^ 
RAIXO 3 VHP • - I. 

AIB'-TkaBnllemeniDeairMuiin] Dima ft the Ctaa- 
. - deal Side (A204i prog 23g •■*-..• ' : '. 

.BftS* Tke Cwveiopamt of nutrutBeaHs ft ifculr Muilo 
. VXh'CrawrMuifo Enracb (I) (A304|jprpg 

23ftt)* iocW Work CodnurtUi fsi . Scdety: 

■ Coaiknatlty Panldpilltw (DH2»; pfoit !).• < 

‘mmtrfpratmnrara f ; : l * , ‘ 


CompeUlloti win be held in the year 1985 .for a Money Prize of E100 to be 
awarded to the writer; of the best essay on some subject dealing with Scottish 
History within the reigns. of Jamas |-VI; to be: chosen by the cahcfidate and 
prevkNJEdy approved fay the Council 6f the Royal Historical Society. 

Essays must reach the 8oc|ety*a offices by 31 October 1985. 

.WhW^d Prtto 

Frorp 1983 the Society's Whlifieid- Prize (value £800) will bB awarded .annually 
to the best work ori Er^Reh ot' Wefsh history by an author under 40 years of age,. 
published In the United Kingdom. The award wffl be made by Council In the 
Spring of; each ypar IriTespect of Works published In the preceding calendar • 
■year/ One copy (non-retoable) of a book eligible tor the competition should be . 
submitted by die author of publisher. 

Entries for Ihe yea^ 1983 should be sent to the Executive Secretary to arrfvb'nbt 
later, iheri 31 December 1983.- v ; • . ■ . •• • 

FUfther details of Ih9,.ebov0 ;ewrds mey.be obtained from thfa Executtva- 
•Seoretary, Royal Historical Soaety, University College Utnjton, Qower. Sheet. ; 
LOndpnyifClE G&t ; •• • v, ;• . 1 : .. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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To place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 
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Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


Copy deadlines: 


Other classifications 


Classified Display - £10.26 pace Classified Display: 

Mmmum size: 9cmxlcol <fv £92.25 Friday in the week prior to publication 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Universities 


UNtveRfirrv of Zimbabwe 

AppAcaUons ere invfled far the following posts; ' 

Laotureahlpa/Senlor Lectureships 

Department of Medlorne 

(2 Peats - Available lat January fS64) 

teaehhg awl teaegicti wth an Mom wort ’ 

Lectureships/Senior Lectureships 
Department of Blologfoal Science 
(3 Posts - Available tat January, 1984) 










SALARY SCALES: 
(NON-MEOfCAU 

SSeBcST'”' - 

fMhlMl LacUrtar. 
Laeturaf QrWo |fc. 

Ucyar Qmtol; 

Senior Uctnr: . 


WMS 


X862-Z$13A28 


(ItSb * ** “ * 4flS - 15.BM x *ao - 




flanlor tactura t: . £wo,ico x mo- x 604 - Ztesjxu • 

S2SSS v smvjob“ "* lom9 10 “p****. 

PMona'Wto' an not 



' V, MASSEY UNIVERSITY. 

.- Palmerston North, New Zealand 

COMPUTER SCIENTISTS 


Computer Sciential - Systems 

i (Mtt Inefctio tha dwJQfl, HpLaman ta Dou. «m mtmnanoa of aari ^ 
JJ2JJ5S/ * •"*** ** “f» *»*w*«Qa to hamtetd prims parnpw* 


Computer Scientist 

Dufea todufto QrQanMng aod | 


- 8tmttrrt UMr Services 


• «• to 09 cm «f ^ 5 * «#' ; 

safes i 

. Mdai indMv^pfa^'^a^; &/*•« v? *»■ . r ,0'./ 

aAd of.tiHi 




Murdoch University 
Perth, Western 
Australia 

Applications are Invited 
front suitably quallrlad 
ES9SS «>r JS® foYlowlni 

EffiS-a Which la to be 
aW up on 1 January 
Pr a a Boon aa pour. 
bio thoraartor. 

80 bool of Mathemaiioal 
and Phyatcal Science* 

TENURABLE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICS 
(REF: EN0513) 


uavvwLafiiaKa 

fern 


. . lia bllUU research ln- 
t orest ■ Include surface 
Jbyalea. theoretical solid 


*'S Sk 

"“'“^“Pby. Opportunities 
W"*, (? r '■"••■roll In 

jsgawst-^.. wv. ■ 

Wira* Jb *3i 

KS Vf .£ 0, J tlv *. contrlbu- 

fee 0 .* MScT” nl of 
woSfd Ba aS n £.v-A?:S?. ,nB 

Thje la a tenurable 
EWJ . •nd oondl- 
t!SU* lUS.* 11 ® 8 ■MPeronnua- 

IsS «• ’ .KSTii- '"SB: 

a|f.SB»w%iG8fflr2 
wSBmm.T"* DurchBBB 

r sr „*f-x ■ 

datallod application!. 

2 a?. 1 }!}* 'be appropriate 

• f*r* r J>.W«- numbar. Tneiud- • 

ru U.«r.* Dn V pavtlou- • 
«rAir>5AVL 1ia °* tertiary 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of civil and 
Struotural Engineering 

APPOINTMENT OF 
A LECTURER AND A 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 

#_AP p,,c * M °n» ■'* Invited 
■[“Hi n|«n and woman for 
tha following posts in the 
Department of Civil and 
?nn^£i ura i Engineering, 
iWflP 1- fpom 1 October 

■Ibli Aar aartar 011 " p “* 

LECTURESHIP 
BASED IN 
HYDRAULICS/ 
WATER 
RESOURCES 
ENGINEERING 

wn. h0 b. 

n r e d u at a ^ * P * nd U * rla eet^i 

OBnorel"fl“\d! 
22LV «ro expected to 
PJ!!?* academia quel. 

§“-‘-:>nS« P ^febl^ 

tlan Vr ra ciA °E n’a) n o^rs . U ’ 

. TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP - 

~TENABlfEFOH-r'^ 

THREE YEARS 

8»9r«. wars »s: 

i otnar main 
■nglnearina. 


7„ h *. 1 < Ju* , 4 eB “‘'be post wfli 
Include taaahlna ft under* 
2. P .W“". U 1 * Vo1 In., these 

subject areas aa wall aa In 
S'bar rfelda In olvil on- 
Pin seri no. Candidates ara 
aspaotacT to nave good 
nuallflaationg. 
SuVlWSP experlanoo, tn- 

S?:gau-w:A.-Aw» 

r n -t%Yi%rr BnB,naorino 

Initial aalary for both 
S?I tB iAn p * n ** *7,180 - 
cil'ISS 2 year, rlaing to 
* * • • L, ■ »»2 r t 


*C „ ."C J»n"dH»k«i up" to 
?anAdataa V may' .Sply? ,t ‘ 0r 


-Jilf lwlT* . (elate r 0 

SJS r •• 

8h n e%eld th °ai0 Un ftW 

appitpationa 


0 full oai 

ffliriS 
% SSft.. 


w 


whom 
copies). 
> pamei 
thraa. r 
aent .by 


. g 5sSff» 

and ad dr 


(S 

•PJ®* and ad dress a a * or 


gatf^.vjSaLa 

Ip Of. proresa 
— J Of sqc)c 




■$Bll l ablB* P To e * n fi{ui W up 
opporntment If orfarad and 
jh" names and addreasea 

(Vnanni^nTn reeob tha 


University of Uverpool 

'Witt® ; 

3S6 


Quota. rafi i R87S/DK. HI 


• Univsity of 
■Du nd e e ■' 

Department ^ M athematical 

... “NEWBLOOD” 

^CTURESHIPIN. 

../‘Ppbca Uona ara Invited for 
cUtaa wTS, «*nSC. 

RSSa* 1 ©? 1 a 1 " W*"*®!® oMhe 

|Mhg to 
n order 
prob- 
■oyatlo* 


Si 



Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANQUA 
Norwich 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

AppUcaHons are invited for tho post 

of Leoturer In Pure Mathematics In 
the School of Mathematics and 
Phytics. tenable from 1 st October, 

1 M3 or m won m possible 

thereafter. The InNal salary will be 
at an appropriate point on the 
lecturer scale, £7,1 90 to El 4, 1 26 
paphiaUSS benefits. 


quelffloations and experience, 
together with the namee end 
addresses of three persona to 
whom reference ihay be made, 
should be lodged with the 

Establishment Officer, 
University of Ea« Anglia, 
Norwich NR47TJ (Tel: 0603 
86161, Ext 8123), from whom 
further psrticulsrs maybe 
obtained, not liter than ISth 
August, 1963. Noiorms of 
- a p pH r atJ n qere tamed., ... 


Murdoch University 
Perth, Western 
Australia 

Application* ara invited 
Tram aultabiy qualified 
Paraona for the rollowlno 
poaTtlon Which la to Be 
taken up February 

School of Education 

TENURABLE 
LECTURER 
(COORDINATOR OF 
SCHOOL 

EXPERIENCE/PRAC* 
TICE TEACHING) 
(REFt EN0421) 

B 5SI oh . «««tvnta* r»“ 


2P,' r «®. t h e"a u ocaaa rul" api 
pJICink ta aoordlnate a 
of Tutor-SuparvfBora 
v1«api*i l ^ xp ® r *® n "a, aupar- 
dent" " to ■ o h er* U V «ch o*', ’ 

f\cS' r AmeUbf^% l d ".yd: 
SarLir« «»p« : 

to 

ySIStml-nt \ni-SS5M! 

'"SrSi 

2 W -.two aompiata sate of 
JPpDcatlana quot- 


oara«r n ^|atOry an^daMrfS' 
tton or poVta held, area 1 S } 
I compatana •_■ - 


aareer SiatOry 
f p ®®Jft compatan 

f&KS&S «“°Afen ■“«, ?4 


three prore>. 


MATHEMATICS 

DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited J 
for a temporary one*year 
post for the academic i* 
year 1B83-84 as Asals- t 
tant Lacturer/Colleflo : 
Lecturer In the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. 
Curriculum Vitae and the ['• 
names of two referees ; . 
should be submitted not [• 
later than 12th August, :. 
1983 to Profeaaor P. D, r- 
Barry, Department of i 
Mathematics, Unlvw ; 
alty College, Cork, lea- r* 
land. ! 


University of Strathclydi 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MARKETING 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates with suitable <!«*■ > 
In Mariretlng or cths 
cognato subject kv a Luchirs; 
?W In the Department «f 
MsnietJng. Industrial and/or com- 
mwdal experience Is deslmbte; 
preference wifl be flhren to ®pf* , 
“nto with an actnw Intersil In 
J**ar0h. The successful candl- , 
date will take up appointment on ; 
.'■[.S^ptsmber, 1 BBS or ae soon ! 
thereafter as praoiloable. 
ftjuyon the soale tor Leotursn } 
(CT.1 S0-E1 4,1 25 per annum) ; 
with Initial placing aocordlng to i 

age. QuaJlffcaUcne and expert- . 
enw, USB superannuation be-. / 

IWTR. y 

AppHratlona (two ooples) fnotud- ; 
Inga hill ctirricukjmvftfle and the L 
f^rne# and addresses of ttira* 
rwerees quoting reference 42/83 [ 
shcuW be lodged ■ wlih the .. 
- Academlo 8taff Office, UnlvsrB^ * 

■ ?* ^Njdyd*. McCflnce Boll^ 2 
Ing, 16 Richmond Street, OtoF f 
QQWQI IXQ by &th July, 1063 J t. 

Coleg Prlfysgol \ 
Cymru 

. Aberystwyth -5 

Owehoddlr calaladeil •« T 
■ ■ ewVddl aaniYnol 

, "TIWTOR MEWN„ 
DAEARYDDIAETH 

Ovmf»n drwy oyfrwno • [ 

p?5‘5f4 lMt,,ym Ddjmol. ■' 

O “rfeeTl ii 3 s" wy ^ j 

. TIWTOR MEWN ‘ 

GWLEIDYDDIAETH t 


■Cher'. a« 0 .Hpy o, “-a^ SoFdeb b Vrbe««to d 


,B,! 
■V 8 'e/el^lj 


in 


7 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
Adelaide 

Invitee application* from 
both man end woman for 

the rollowlna position: 

LIMITED TERM 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMMERCE 
(ACCOUNTING) 
88661) 

The position: Applicant* 
should have ■ primary In- 
terest In account ina. au- 
diting or business rinenca. 

The position Is available 
for three years from tha 
date of appointment In 
1984. 

The Department of 
Commerce: Teaches 

courses tn financial and 
management accounting, 
auditing, business finance, 
computerised accounting 
systems, law and taxation 
(or the Baehelpc of Econo- 
mics degree. It la also re 
llife ror the teaching 
eater or 

■. ua ,„un arration. 

The Kalph Committee of 
Inquiry Into Management 
Education recommended 
that the University nl 
AiioJelda be Invited ta 
establish n raotunal school 
of management based on 
Ite existing DMA enurae. 
The Departmont alau pro 
vldna supervision tor tlie 


research degrees of Master 
of Economics and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


There is an academic 
atarr or |fi and tha currant 
Chairmen la profeaaor M 8 
Henderson. 

Potential applicants are 
Invited to contact Prof as - 

5aa Biff.™ ctB ‘ ! fofi ’ 

Further Information ab- 
out tha general condition* 
or all appointments may 
ba obtained from tho Per- 
sonnel Manager of the 
University. 

Salary per annum: Lec- 
turer: SAZ2.480 x 7 - 

{ 29,467 v Senior Leoturor: 
A3 0,096 X B - 839.077. 

Applications, in dupli- 
cate. quoting reference 
number and giving full 
personal particulars (In- 
cluding emsenahip). de- 
tails oT academic Qualifica- 


tions and names and 
oddraaaas of three ra- 
rarees, should reach the 
Personnel Manager of the 


University of Adelaida, 
OPO Bos 488, Adaialda. 
South Australia 3001 

Tha University reserves 
the right not to make an 

85 P ln , v , ltS!lSn. 0r lo * PP °lP{ 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applleatlona ara Invited 
r a post of Lecturer In 


aehahlcal Engineering In 
the subject area of Ap- 
plied Thermodynamics. 
Applicants should have an 


honours d 


farably a higher ' degree . In 

a relevant discipline with 

industrial research experi- 
ence. Preference will be 
given to those with experi- 
ence In thermal and/or 

R ualear power plant and 
eat engine. 

Annual salary (super- 
nnnunble) la -On _an_ 1 1 

B™r" 8W*®* 9 = 

119.747) (Sterling equlva- 
jant as at June 97. fBHS). 
Starting salary will depend 
on quAincatfona and ex- 
perience. 

A. currant relax, eateries 
tax will not' exceed 15% 
of groea Income. Houalng. 
benefits at - a rental of. 
7U>% of ealary, chlldran'm 
educetlon ' • .ellowancae, 
leave and medical benefits 
are provided. 

J'urthpr • particulars : and 
on forma may. br> 
rrom tha Aeeodfa 
■ Con 

K r- r< 

uar 


zsaiu&" 

{KfflSffll* 8'onft-- Kong i 
Hona .Kong. -The .closing 
date for applleatlona la 6 
October 1BB5. HI 


. The University of ' 
Manchester 

UNIVERSITY MAP 
CURATOR 
. (ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN) 

ppilgetlona are invited 
.this POat tenable from* 
October let or a, later date 

KJsdrasffJUVbiss 

or Manchester and the pa- 

should have a good He 
oitya decee lm aeograp 
or a related subject -a 

tei. ; 

will be reeponalble for d_ 
veioplnn and managing 
mao coflpctlona In th* uni* 
veraity 


The Australian 
National University 

Applications are Invited 
from aultabiy qualified 
persona for appointment 
to Ihe following position: 

Research School of Srocial 
Sciences 

Urban Research Unit 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RE- 
SEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Current raeeerch in- 
terests ara In houstna. 
urban decIslon-mskliiB. 
emplnyment end the dtxtrl- 
putlunel outcome uf In- 
vestment In urban services 
In Auetrallo. 

Appointment as Re- 
snarcli Fnllow/Benlor Re- 
search Fellow will be fur 
three years with the possi- 
bility of extension after 
review to five yeera. 
Appointment aa Postdoc- 
toral Fellow la expnetori to 
be ror two years. Appli- 
cants seeking appointment 

n possibly for a shorter 
erlnd un secondment <Jr 
■ava from their prnaent 
positions ara wolcomu. 

flalary will lie In accord- 
ance with qualifications 
end experience within tha 
ranges: Senior Research 

Fellow SA31.538 
S37.373 p.a.: . Reaaarch 

reflow 8Ad9,4SO — 
929,467 j». a. s Postdoctoral 
Fellow Orsde 1 (at fixed 
pgintl SAID, 333 - 

823,146 p.a. Currant ex- 
change rates: $AI = 

8USO.BB — UK 06p. 

Orante are provided to- 
wards travel and removal. 
Assistance towards hous- 
ing is given to an appoin- 
tee from outside Canber- 
ra. Eligible appointees 
will ba required to 
join the Superannuation 
Scheme for Australian 
Universities. Tha Uni- 
versity reserve* tha right 
not to make an appoint- 
ment or to make an 
appointment by invitation 
by any time. 

Prospective applicants 
should writ* to the Reg- 
istrar of tha University, 
O.P-O. Box 4. Canberra, 
A.C.T. 8601, Xus trails, or 
to the Association at Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Apple), 36 Gordon 
Squarx, London WC1H 
0PF. for further particu- 
lars bcTore submitting ap- 
plications which close on 
36 August 1983. HI 


University of 
London 

. W.C.l. 

School of Oriental and 
African Btudiaa 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ASIAN 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

. Applleatlona' ara invited 
for tha post of Lecturer In 
Aslan Anthropology in the 
thropolo- 
By from 
those with eDeolal qual- 
ifications In Chinese stu- 
dies. Candidates will be 
expeated to have parried 

out Heldwork ir " 

speaking commu 
to , have a workina know 
ledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage. The appointment 
II date rrom f October 
83 or as soon thereafter 
a possible. Initial aaler~ 
n accordance with qua 


1 J 1 . fas per annu 

1.186 per annum 

qwgnce. with gampul 
y membership or thi 
iversltiee Suparannua 


Cion Scheme 

Applications on 
obtainable from 
Secretary i Sohoc 


i on forma 

i rom . The 
chpol -of 
Afrfean Btu* 


Irlental and Arricsn Btu* 
nltted by IB August 1882^ 


• The University of • 
Leeds 

Department or Inorganic 
ana Structural Cham leery 

CRYSTALLQGRA- 

PHER 


. Applleatlona 

in the above 

ntlgtry and pr 
higher degree 
qulred. Bt 


mlstry and preferably a 
higher degree ere re- 

S ulred. Expsrinnog In the 
■a of 4 Circle, difrraoto- 
metera end other . X-rhy 
equipment end consider 

! ble ■kill In solving struc 
ures by direct .mathod^ 

8sljirv on the IA OredS 
for other Related Staff 

ii V9lUQ\3sib' to 

age, queiiflcatlona and ax* 
pprieiice.; | 




iqulric® . niav . 
i ■Prpfoaear. 


Plication fontia an. 
ar particulars me* b 
rom-tha v -R* 


University of 
Witwalorsrand 
Johannesburg 

African Sludlea Inatlluts 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 
AND RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Applications from suit- 
ably qualified persons are 
Invited regardless of sex, 
race, rnlonr or national 
origin, for appointment to 
the above posts. 


Applleatlona from suit- 
ably qualified persona In 
any of the following areas 
will be welcome: Social 

Anthropology, Industrial 
Sociology , Sociology. 

Woman a Studies. Econo- 
mics. Politicisl Economy. 
Political Kclnnce or His- 
tory. Applicants for the 
puaitton of Research 
Officer should hold at 
least a Masters degree In 
an appropriate discipline 
and those for the Senior 
Research Offlcor a PhD. 
A three-year contract 
appointment will be made. 
Applicants are requestnd 
ta enclose a brief outline 
of the prole'. I which lliay 
would nope to i-umplste 
during thin contract 
period. Successful appli- 
cants will ba expected lo 
take up these positions on 
January 1. 1984. 

. Tha aalarlea will be In 


In addition an annual 

I tonus is payable. Denefr 
ncludo nsnsion and tnedk- 
al aid funds membership, 
generous leave privileges 
and a housing subsidy fir 
eligible). 

Interested persons are 
advised lo obtain the In- 
formation sheet relating to 

S heeo poets from the 
acretary, South Arrlcan 
Universities Office. 

Chichester House. B7B 
High Holborn. London 
WC1V 7HE. England, or 
from tha Registrar (Plan- 
ning and Staffing!. Uni- 
■varsity of the Wit- 
waterarand. 1 Jan Smuts 
Avenue. Johannesburg 
200 1, South Africa, with 
Wham all applications 


whom all 
should be Ii 
August 1983. 


lodged by 


The University of 
Manchester 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited from 
jitfldates with a good academic 
record and eaveral years of re- 
levant experience In an academic 
or Industrial environment, who 
are interested In pursuing 
search and teaching at on 
a need level in computer g 
mol hods of design particularly Tor 
VLSI circuits and systoms. The 
successful candidate would ba 
expected to load a team of one or 


University of 
Hull 

CHAIR OF 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Applications are invited 
lor the Cllair of Computer 

J t ii tiles tenable from I 
■ ituary 1 084 or ea soon 
ae passible t her oaf ter. 

Candidates will bn ex- 
pected lo foster end de- 
velop the present research 
Interests of the Depart- 
ment of Computer Studies 
and to take advantage or 
iha recent Government In- 
itiative In Information 
Technology by Attending 
current research In the 
Department and the Uni- 
versity In the Alvay enabl- 
ing tectore. 


wltliln the range for Pro- 
feneorlol appointments 
(minimum £17.279 nor 
annum, average £20.300 
per annum) plus USD be- 
nefits. 

Applications (twelve 
copies) naming throe re- 
femes should lm sent by 1 
September 1983 lo the 
Personnel Officer, Tlie 
University of Hull. Hull. 
ill<6 7RX from whom 
further particular* may be 
obtained. Ill 


Tho Uni veraity of 
Leeds 

Department or Russian 
btudiaa 

TEACHING 

ASSISTANT 

An appointment to the 
shove poet will be mode 
(ram 1 October 1983 for a 
fixed term of up to twit 
years. 

The initial salary will be 
on the first point of the in 
Orade of tho salary neala 
for Other Related Staff 
t £6,3)0). 

Applications era Invited 
rrom graduates with a 

S and Honours Degree In 
luaalan to taach Rusal an 
Language and Nineteenth 
and Twentieth-Century 
Russian Literature. 

Application forma and 
further particulars may he 
obtained from the Reg. 

t trar. The University. 

aede LsB 9JT, quoting 
reference number 19/47 
do, to whom applleatlona 
should ba eddraeeed. Clos- 
ing date far applications 1 
August 1983. HI 


Univeraily of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Registrar's Office 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

Applleatlona are Invited 
fur tha poet of Senior 
Assistant Registrar which 
will lieruma vacant un 30 
Snptembrr 1983 when tha 

B rexenl holder becomes 
eglstrar of the Universi- 
ty. Candidates should be 
graduates with consider- 
able experience ol uni- 
versity admin 1 st ration. 
The work will be con- 
cerned primarily with the 
Faculty uf Medicine . c in- 
cluding both the Medical 
and the Denial Schools! 
and the appointee will 
undertake much other re- 
■ ponsl bill t lea aa the Reg- 
istrar may requirn. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on (tin 
Administrative Grade III 
scale: £13,519 - £16.929 
por annum, according to 
bob, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Further particulars may 
he obtained from the Reg- 
istrar. The University. A 
Koniinaion Terrace, New- 
castle upun Tvno NE1 7 III l 
with whom applleatlona (3 
copies), together with ihe 
names ana addresses uf 
three reforms, should be 
fodqad not later than 21 
(jo pi ember 1883. Please 
quota reference THEN. Ill 


Fellowships 


.jj^jOsotUhnmploh' 

jlljgra W^RKSflfY" . 


Faculty of Mathematical 
Studlaa 

TEACHING FELLOWSHIP 
AND RESEARCH 
ASSIST AHTSHIP 


University of 
Durham 

Departmont of Geography 

SENIOR 

DEMONSTRATOR 



two Bluff and Mvora research ULwlWiiO 1 ZVf\ IVJXl — 

ranta Bonreasr % mssm 


laborata with staff in the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Gnolnoerlmi 
who have similar Interests and 
-'-'Wide electronic and system 
sa and to maintain goad 
nshlpx With. Induetrlel 

E rma who are capable or provid- 
g alficon foundry faollltles. 

■alarj' range 1 p.a.r *13.319 - 
£16,890 (fluperaiuiuetlqn). .The 

appointment lx tenable ' 

Ootober lei, 1883 ar ji^o: 


SWISS.'. Sc r .oSs;,«55; 

to . replace members of 


■ tuff on laava or xbaence. 
Tho Dsmonatrator will be 
axpaoted . to undartake 
undergraduate . lecture 
opurtti In, human fioodra- 
phy, especial ly fn regional 
development, along with 
tutorials and practloal 
olasaaB. 


poxslble 
and appU 
tor July SB 
The Unlvore 
0 PL. Quote n 


~«a 

a traturna 


Balaiy on range 1 A eomnwndng £7,190 
for ihe TMCtn FobowuMp xnd cm 
range IB oomntSnoInfl E0310 for ihe 
Bwaarch Aublantahlp, pokion an Ihe 
mete depends on age and expsrisnea. 
Each g p poWmgnl wnl tie tot two yearn. 


• University of 
Cambridge 
Jeaus College 
TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are .invltai 
,-r two Hqeearoh Fal 
iowshipe. tenable for 
three yeare from 1 Octo- 
r 1984, from candldatee 
to propose to engage In 
■eearoh ..in. English. . or 
lettiemstloal Stotiatles, or 
chemistry. The Fel- 

gracfiiB?"* of" or reseerc 

5S U n r o£Wr“{M. 

eretlon ranges from 
to £6,660 a year. 

and°Qa|{WDBUon* <,XP ° r ^ an0e 


Initial _ aalary In the 
range £6,310- £8,080 

f .o. and not higliar_than 

SB . 530 p.a. (SOS 97) piua 

superannuation. 

Applleatlona (3 copies) 
naming thraa . reforeea 



nnmlpg 
should 
1083 tc 
ence L 
Road.l 


ould ba sent py . 
83 to tha Reglatr 
ce Laboratarlg*. 
■ad, 'Durham dHI 


■a refer a aa 
it by 31 July 
egiatrar, ooi- 
arlgs. South 


3LE. 

HI 


University of 
Cambridge 
Christ's College 

A. H. LLOYD 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


University of 
Reading 

'HH3SaU r 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
. . APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS 

i'i nv 

“ ■ ^ thametlos for 


The. Oovprnino Body of 
Christ's Collage Invite ap- 
plications Irom men and 
women Tor the A, f|. Lloyd 

isrv,S« n 

torv or English or Mediaeval 
and Modern tAnDuanes or. 
Fre-Hlatpric and Mediaeval 

Archaeology. 

Candidature la nut limited 
“* — "* — thraa but not 




thematloe for 
>M_5®nn.rrom 



ier 1983. . rj-efer-. 
til Jm . given to 

g. with eager ten qr 
' spell 1 .of . gqti. 
anlca, preTer* 
lamina. Salary 
owor and .of ’ the 
ecturer’n soale. 


- dr ft??:; 

i’w 

agnttS-- 


University of 
Oxford 

University Office* 

ACCOUNTANCY , 
ADMINISTRATIVE ; 
, OFFICER 

. Applleatlona are Invited 
for a poet of, an aigtitant 
accountant In the Uni-,, 
vefally - Cheat. 1 Tri® posi- 
tion will Initially be con* 
rncq with the operation 
d dovelopment of the 
iputqritad accounts or 
varsity . ' departments, 

■ once will b® given, to ... 
atss ; Holding • e 
ilisd !■• kocountency «. 


he. secretary, .. 



The University of ' 
Leeds ; 

The office of the aHiitraf 

. . information 

. -ASSISTANT 


.fro 

udi for t 

ZaLuRTT 


re invited 
pr 


tlph 
veraity 


ilorts and exp 


;fon*aniT exparfeiiTa 


■ClirJsVi 
CBB3B 
or , col 
T nuratja 


University of 
■ St Andrews 

Ddiurtmint of Psychology 

POSTDOCTORAL 

research fellow 


. sae 

. ,. receive 
titbut 


1; mm 

T'“" 

dgrsf-ln ' Ui« -Denortmatit of; 
: pjychpiooy 

tiding- a cun*'- ' 

th 
hou 



Universityof 
Cambridge 
Christ’s College 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The Governing Body of 
Christ's College Invites ap- 
plications (ram men end 
women fur two flesrarch Fel- 
lowships. tenable from Olio, 
her 1 9 6S, for s period of four 
years. Membrra or any Un|. 
veraity In the British Islet who 
have completed three but not 
more than ten terms* research 
by 1 October 1983 will be 
eligible. 

Stipend! £6.090 - £6. BBS 
with reduction of £603 p.a. II 
living In College. An allo- 
wance of £00 n-a. far each 
child. Research f-allawc also 
have free rooms and dinner! 
and a common* allowance. 
Further particulars and op 
Itcaticm forms from the Mae 
or a Secretary. Christ’s Col- 
lage. Cambrldtje CBS 3BU. 
Last date lor receipt ol com- 
pleted applleatlona Monday 
lOOctobar 1983. H2 


Research 
& Studentships 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Dana rtm nut ol 
niochomlatry 

RoBearoh Assistant 

Applies i Ions are Invited 
fur tno post of Hoaearch 


Asalatant in B I m- he mlstry 
to work on on BERC- 
(unded project entitled 
'Investigation of the orl- 

C llns of replication In nuc- 
oer dna from Physarum 
polycephalum'. The work 
will involva thn appllcn- 
tion of DNA cloning 
methods and nucleotide 
sequence analyals tn leo- 
late and uharecterlao aequ- 
encoa derived rrom re- 
plication origins In Phv 
■arum 1INA at different 
sieges in B-phase. 

Tha poet la available 
from 1 October 1983 for 
two years. Salary la on tha 
nange ID Scale £6.310 — 
£8,930 per annum. Suit- 
ably qua! Iliad applicants 
may ba eligible to register 
Tor a higher degree. 

Further particulars and 
application iorm» rrom 
The Secretary, Tha Uni- 
versity. Aberdeen, with 
whom applleatlona (9 • 
capias) should be lodnad 
by 18 August 18 83, HI 1 

Social Science 
Research Council 
MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS 
IN THE SERVICE 
SECTOR PROJECT 
Uni vanity of Aston in 
Birmingham 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applleatlona ara Invited 
from graduates In the so- 
cial sciences or related 
subject* for tlie past of 


mu 


. Research Asalatant work- 
ing on the above project. 
Period or appointment J*t. 
October fliSS Mo 3 let 

si§ ilWlI 

p.a. 

_ ApplJratlon -forma and 
furthar parileulari me 

obtained from the_ I . . 

gjriiior (quoting Ref: 968/ 

■ ■■ ' ara?* 


- 9S9 36-. 

ext. 4964. Closing date 
fpr the racqjpt of appllca- 
tfons In 19th August 1083. 

HI1 


orLdar (quoting Rel 
196). UnlvereCty of 
ip Birmingham. 

Srwte 


The University of 
Sheffield 
Fracture Institute 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 


(In collaboration 
Ministry of 

A.a.W.B.) 


~ with 
□ a fen co 


. Applleatlona are Invited 
for the 1 above Ministry of 
perenae ipantprtd, etu 
an tab Ip to uttder|xk 
orlmentBl undror,th_. 

V ■WW.'roS? ', ,h o- 'W 
earing, -materjglr and 
■eg. : The ragearch 
a to a' hlaher d**. . , 
r ter qne ■ or , uiraa J • 
are work on metal*_and 
Joy*. Application* from 
rtginear*. mater 

v{W *pLiSS& 
vx2i latr?! 

three referees, to 
ir K. j. 
ant of 


Bristol Poly technic 
StudentallnlOn 

. wJah to appoint an 

INFORMATIONAL^ 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
VfoVAW 3 " 

Intmetit la la 



, •• • i 














THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT a7jj 


Research & Studentships continued 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOCIAL SERVICES/HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

Research Officer 

SOI £ 9 , 060 -£ 9,660 

1 twocalendaryeare from tat 
Headquarters aicounty Hall. Beverley. The duties 

SSii 2 P ? ln,msnl _? a , naw departure that will provide 

same leeching duties In Iho Schoor of Ap^ed So^^hld^s 
SS*** °[ research techniques and statistical methods Is 

5 <S^ 

^a n rar a i e tarr^f curr8n J r df WnB licence anda casuaJ 
■wwrence (not exceeding 1 .450 oo rate) will be 

Closing date 5th August, 1083 

^ja nd fal roinaldemtlQnwjll be given loan dlBabiBtl 


The University of 
Manchester 
: RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
SOCrOLOGY/ANTH- 
ropology 



POL-YTECHNiC OF 
CENTRAL LONDON 

BooW and Industrial mu. 


m-h ? V , fflEjvgfc 


$&** or USES 

S^T'Ss 

SSSaHawaw 

gass^H S 

RMordwr A BSJM-C&Bta 

nanaigliw g SX1S4-Mh.7tQ 

lneUv«%i London 

SP»©.S I UE 


Topside Polytechnic 

^cf»m DE 

II IN SpCIOLOGY:. 


• Pjiy'dfLoiidQii 
Polytechnic 

Faculty or Account inn und 
Finance • 

temporary: half- 
time lecturer H 

(89/ jl ) ; 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

Applicants wflt be required to teach to an advanced tevef on 
degree and professional coursesand should preferably have a 
knowledgeof computers and their eppHcaBons. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 8TUDIE8 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MARKETING/ 
BUSINESS POLICY 

A person with a relevant Ural degree plus a higher decree 
and/orappropriaie Industrial experience la required to 
contribute to teaching and research In the above areafs). 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE ll/SENIOR 

sffis. i wrai 5 g a) 



t2SSK.9S!SP9 n,s institute of 

TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

BUSINESS SCHOOL' 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY - 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

and statlabcal applications reautrsdfrvhnnn.m 


Krf^ rr : ,IVB Jf c,fv,,i 5 80f 1 School. Previous 

^SSSSStSSSSSSS^ 







Salary »cal«: ^ 1 *^ 13,443 

trent=^=^ 

POLYTECHNIC 3Jll j 
NOTTI NGHAM— 

HONG KONG BAPTIST CO l I F qp 

assj^ss** 3 *'.'"" 

S—s&wHSwaMj 

« least a yens of post-qualification catakJotfna exn<M«vi !? d 

Mssi k ™^' S St 

; materials, and SSUjssK"' 

2. Lecturer In Communication 

dagrefo? nimnSklr® 9 , 'of 

■ .sks ssg** — - ^ 

Hw.B70-l4.oio p.m. (revieed)* 

, rending government approval . • 

FRINGE BENEFITS:' . , 

Housing VKSw VaoatJon Le »« arid 

jffKtetSlie. ^KrtSTwi F S? ° ntoe . Hong 

POL YTKHMIC pF THE SOUTH BANK 

.M-Vi. BW( 0 O fl h London 8 C 10 AA 

’ MICROCOMPUTER ^DVlSORY CiNTftE , 

Lecturer 
Grade j| In Computing 


aarfsssB 

m?mmM s 


SSSS' 11 **” 

TlwiAMlngdBtotor— e^p| ain ip| t ^ ao0 ( lea ^| or ^ |>ahAu ^^^ B ^^ 


Plymouth Polytechnic 

on 

research 

assistant 

'|i|rasfts 

v. n Of one or 

wo yeara may be available. 

liPSSSi 

eafaiY?' Sd " ,0! “-mo- 


Adult Education 


Fircroft College 
RESIDENT TUTOR in 
ECONOMICS 

1 egjWgoSSt irsssx, le: ■ 

X M Jh?. nt ^ utDr *" Economic* 

5S|Hi* Ability to help 

with lutprinfl In > political 

t^jsSsMiSA' 

S». Ooo 
economics eeie 

rondlnoM ta part___, 

ifl iTlSiyp** ' coramun 

aa'WoV - Balary 


A-aam^ - -v mSSfa&'Jm 


ASSSaV , .M^ ,Urn “ i ^S 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Norfolk County Council 

I Norwich City College of 
Further&Higher Education 

Vice Princinal 


V^Prinoto fl | U, nJ l j^e a P p °J, ntmenl of tha present 
Colteae Si^Li ' Lev r ls ’ “ Principal the 
W^nfrnent ^r , . 8 ^ Invited ,or above 
a SSSy V* -W January. 1984 (or earlier it 

■nmloaa atampwl addressed 

i-sa.w£S®ssLS 5 . 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22.7.83 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
South GtamorgMi IniUtuU of Higher Education (Cardiff) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Department of Bakery, Catering and Food Technology 
Applications are Invited (or the post ot 

LECTURER GRADE I In FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants should possess a degree In Food Technology or equivalent 
preferably with some Industrial or research experience. 

The successful applicant will be required to undertake the leaching ol 
general and specialised Food Processing to HTD end OTD courses 
Salary Scale: E5,649-C9.735. 


Salary Scale: E5.649-E9.735. 

Further particulars of theae posts and application forma may ba 
obtained from thB Personnel Officer, South Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education, Cyncoed Centre, Cynooed Road, Cardiff CF2 SXD. 
Completed applications should ba returned within fourteen days of 
the appearanoe of this advertisement Ref: L1/44. 


None College 
LECTURER II 
OR SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Application* aro Invltnd 
Tor the above unit In tlm 
IllaokwooU tlntlno Mnnaan- 
mont Cnntro, a naw 
nopoao-bnlli rnaidnnilal 
unit In a nark la nil snttina 
at Nano Collnue. Nortti- 
nmpton. 

Tha roqulromnnln nra 
for a person with Rood In- 
torpnr&onul akllla, antrap- 
ranourlal flair, and a 
background In manaae- 
mont, with ralavant on- 

R arlonca In on* or more or 
la following: Financial 

Managamant; Information 
Technology; Management 
Davalopment; Management 
Consultancy ; Oeneral 

Management. 

Teaching experience 

and/or pood communica- 
tive akllla are desirable 
and e dearBa or equivalent 
qualifies Man eaenntlal. 
Tho person appointed will 
Join a smell loam or atafr 
whoi* primary Involve- 
ment |a in the develop- 
ment and promotion of 
short courses far Industry 
and bualnaea. 

. Salary Scfileai Laaturar 
II: £7. 81S-CI l.Saj: 

Senior Lactuer: £10.683— 
£13,4 43 . 

Further detnila on re- 
ceipt oT en SAB from: Dr 
A. J. Wood. Dean, Black- 
wood Hodge Management 
Centra, None College. 
Moulton _ Perk, North- 
ampton NNd 7AL. Tele- 
phone: . 10604) 719331. 

Claalng Date : 1 3.1 Auguit 
1SB3. H8 


King Alfred's College 
Winchester 
PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications uro Invltnd 


Tor a part-time lertnriiehlp 
in lluninn Onuara'nhy. 
Candidate* atiould have a 


Administration 


PRINCIPALS 


(Training Progranmoa/Llalaon and Davshpawii) 

LONDON - up to £17,074 p.o. 

CCETSW is the Independent statutory body respon- 
sible (or promoting education and training In the 
personal social services. It has some 140 stall based at 
Hb Central Office In London end five regional offices 
ooverlng the whole of the U.K. 

As part of a reallocation of responsibilities within the 
Directorate, two appointments are to be made at a 
senior level, Both will be working toons oi two Assistant 
Directors. The first post concerns the planning, 
promoting end the processes of approval and review of 
CCETSW'a training programmes. The second 
concerns external lialsoq pn education and trailing 
metier^ and a variety, of developmental activity. 

Both posJtkms will haye. repponsiblllty for advising and ' 
assisting with the development of policy proposals and '' 
with the planning and Implementation oi worlf pro- 
grammes. Both will have charge of a group of social 
work education advisers and administrative stalf. • 
Applicants should be qualified social workers who can 
demonstrate a commitment to training in social work 
and experience commensurate with the seniority of the 
positions. Acceptable experience would include 
leaching In higher or further education or In providing 
training In social work egenoles. Potential for success 
In the martagemant aspects! of the work will also' be 
looked for. . 

Further . Information and application forma are 
available from the' Personnel Section, CCETSW, 
Derbyshire House, St. Chad's Street, London; 
WCIH 8AD. Tel: ,01-278 2453. Closing dele ,fpr, 
completed applications;' Monday 1 Sth August. 


TCET 5 UJ 



MALt/FIMALB over 33 re- 


MiddloBox 
Polytechnic 
SENIOR FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

E I 1 .45 7 - £12.771 |>a Ini 

An Impnrlanl *Flllor 
appoint inrnl lb biiIii llir 
Pulyli-chnlc ‘a Flmmi « 

Olllier In maneglnu Iho 
work of the finance lie- 
partmanf. with particular 
nmphaola oil l h r dnieluii- 
raenl and Hnalvili nl 
aspnrt* of Its opBrnflun. 

. Responsibilities will In- 
clude the development of 
accounting anil mauoue- 
men! Information system*, 
revision and updating of 
Internal flnaiu lal iiruin- 
(lure*, nolicy on MnaiiLlal 
matter*. and Interpretn- 
1 1 Lin uf laual. Hnanrlal ami 

other reiiiilmioiis. 

Aii|illrnntB shim Id either 
be o mDintier uf a proles- 
atonal accuiimaiicy body or 
a good honours grailuate 

I n a related dlnrlpllne. IU- 
nvniit accounting ex pert - 
nnre I* exunririT. nr. In 
tiin i iif.f uf nrailiiMli-*. 
Home yeara experience In 
higher education. 

Write uucillun rof V1D2H 
far further Inrcrmetinn 
ntid application forma, to: 
Feraonnel Office. Mill- 
dlesox PolyteL-nnlL'. 114 
miean Ride, London NI4 
SFN. Closing date 1 Au- 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Offlcn of the Rmilatrnr und 
.SncretHrv 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 

Application* are in* I > nl 
1 roni recent >i rad notes 
winhiuo in embark iipun n 
mreer In University Ad- 
ministration . for two 

I iDsiB In the nfllrc nf the 
tnglslrar * Si»» retnry . 
Tenalilr from I October 
1983 or earlier If 
puyalhle. 

Initial anlary In the 
rnuge £6.31 O— £8 .330 a 
year (pulm* I— fii un 
Orarte I A. Tlie hi ale rl*e* 
to £11,613 u year. 

. Expected Hfle nr ■ n 11 ( 11 - 
■latea uu to ulmul 27 y'-nr* 
Inn older i nlidldui ei mu 
precluded. 

I'urtli iilms frrun ihe 
fteiilstnir iiikI hecreterv 
(Stalllriqi. the llnlveraliy. 
Hhnf[ | h Id sin IITN f>. 
whom upplli ailoiih i3 
i nple*>, MicJudliLU the 
names nT I lime referre*. 
nhould ho vent by I All- 
null 1683. Quote IteT: 
■*859/111. H 12 


OucjcI liunours dagrnn and 
preferably higher degree 
with reaearch expnrlenc-e. 
Tlia aurroNaful candidate 
ahiiiild be prepared In 
lr*ei h Urban neoiirephy 
and rartographlr tor uni- 
ques for the Ueiigraphy 
programmes within the 
BEo (Honours) degree. 

. The appointment will be 
for one year at 0.3 of tha 
Scales- of Salaries for 
Teachers In Establishments 
of Further Education — 
Lncturor (l/Ranlor Lectur- 
er £7.2 IB— £ 13.443. 

Further information may 
be obtalnud from the Prin- 
cipal, King Alfred's Col- 
lege. Winchester. 9022 
4NR, to whom appllce- 
tlona should be subrrfltted 
by 5th August 1D8S. HI 


Home Exchange 


CALIFORNIA. Us lecturers 
wish to exchange homes 
with British couterparts 
during 1B84 summer var. 
No fee. Far full datalle 
send ana to Prof H . C. 
Hostetler, Thee Box no 
0745. v Priory HoUSS.Bt 

i ohn'a Lana, London 
C1M 4 OX. H29 


Courses 


MASTERS DEGREE/DIPLOMA 
IN SURVEY METHODS 

Applications are Invited tor places on a two year part-time day release 
course leading to en MSc or a Diploma In Survey Methods. 

The course will provide a theoretical background and detailed practical 
Instruction on all aspects of survey methods Including sampling. 
Interviewing, date processing and data analysis. 

The course b run by Social and Community Planning Research (SCPR). 
a survey research Institute, In association with The City University. 
Applicants should normally possess a first deg roe or Its equivalent. 
Further details available from: 

The Director 
SCPR 

Sunny Methods Centre 
35 Northampton Square, London EC1V 0AX 


Overseas 


provide leadership for the conUnulitd development of the 
academlo programs within the Faculty. This position reports to 
the Vice- President {Academlo) anal- Provost. ' 

The University of Western Ontario has a total enrolment of 
approximately 15,200 full-time undergraduates, 1,700 full-time 
graduates and 3,300 full-time equtvalenl students engaged In 
part-time studies. ThB University Ib located In the City oi 
London, which has .a population oi 257,000 and la 
approximately 180 km south-west of Toronto. 

The Faculty of Law has 31 fult-time equivalent faculty and 17 
full-time support staff. Enrolment In the LL.B. program Is 
approximately 450 students. 

The dosing date for appHoatione and nominations for this 
position is 1st October, 1B83. , 

Applications together with a curriculum vitae and names of 
throe referees, and all nominations should be submitted tot 
Professor J. C. Leith 
Vice-President (Academlo) and Provost 
Stevenson-Lawson Building ■ 

Th4 University of Western Omarto 
■- -, London, .Ontario HBA. 5 BB - ; . ' . 


In accordance with Canadian In 
priority will be given to Canadian 
residents of Canada. 


ration, requirements. 
Lens and permanent 



UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In 
Music Education 


AppHcailant aie Invited lor appointment as soon os pouitrls to me 
above past in the South African College of Music 
Apaucante should have general experience in the Music. Education 
fled ot fertidry level, with special reference to ciau music, subject 
teaching end choir training In the high scfiool ThnaapHcontmuy 
possess at leasi a Mailers degree In music, preferably Music 
Educaifon. and be able to supervise postgraduate students doing 
research of an empirical nature Applicants should have an Interest In 
the fields of psychomusicDtogy and philosophy at Music Cducauon 
and wiB be expected to do research in those fields Special ottennon 
h drawn lo the aspect af choir training and me applicant should have 
experience In the training of cross music, singing, choral canducDng 
the teaching of choral techniques and the iromlng of school choirs 


1 ■ — ■■■•-■■ex. us wiivn HM U^IIIUHU SUUUig INVa 

: ttpt/lancfl In itie training of tfau musk:, singing, choral conducting 
• ! » •: the teaching of choral techniques and me framing of school chairs 
['* •* Itifl successful applicant win be expected to lecture in me Meihod ol 
V -'i Subject Teaching tor Matriculation Music. Orff Method. Kodoly Method, 
I/-.: Creative Music-Making and Guided intoning oi bom primary and high 
: ; school level, and wsi otso be oxpecled to lake pan in work connected 
with me supervision ol Teaching Practice. 

|?£ The appointment depending on qualifications and experience, wli be 
fos on ti»B Sdlmy scoie RK 857 x 780-18 557 x 938-R22 173 per 
f c onnum. in oddWon a semes bonus ol neariy one monfft’s satory is 
parable annually. 

IF-'.. Siaff benefits Incfuds a 78k rebate on fulfkm fees Tar dependonis al 
Lf* Uor. flenerove study end research leave prMteges, a housing subsidy 
& t* Kheme subject to Stare leguinHons, pension fund, medical eld and 
s*£ group life assurance schemes 

Appicanie should submit a curriculum vitae Haling present satory, a 
y. >i Hstof publicailons in Muelc « Musk: Educotioa B any. details of 
experience In any other forms oi concentration In rerfiary studies, and 
Tyy\ the names and addresses of three referees. 

Further Irtformojlon may be obtorned sutler from Mr J Hennings. SA i 
UnhtersHles Office, Chichester House, 278 High Hatoam, London i 

VA wetv 7HE, ar tram me Regisimr {Attention: Appointments Office)#' 


Department E/3B0, unlversliy ot Cape Town. Private Bog. % 
Randeboseb. 7700, Sautti AJiica, by wham applications £-1.' 
& mutt be rocehred not loier toon 1 September IB83. £ 

The UnivereiFy's policy Is noi to dserfmlnateen Akrf 
toe grounds ol ssi race or religion- fM: 
Further infoimoflon on the <& |V' 

fmplemenJoiional Ihls polky 

Is obtainobte on Jw 

request. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROFESSORSHIP 

Colorado School of Mines 

The Colorado School of Mines, a world leader in leaching, research. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
London - Canada 

DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF LAW 

Applications and nominations are Invited for the poaftlan' of.' 
Dean ot the Faculty of Law, wfth the appointment to be effective 
1st July, 1984. The Initial appointment will ba tor a period of 
seven yeara. Candidates should have an eBtabllBhed 
reputation as an academia scholar and teacher- and should 
have the necessary administrative experience and skills to 


the academic year 19B4-85. The School invites applications and 
nominations for this distinguished, limited-term position. 

The objectives of the Presidential Professorship are to stimulate 
scholarship, Intellectual excitement, and interest in Inlercullural 
areas linked to but noi in the technical mainstream of earth science 
and engineering. Personal teaching and participation in a full 
program of guest lectureships, fellowships, and assistantshlps are all 
required. Tne activities of the Professorship will contribute to ihe 
Intellectual life of ihe Denver metropolitan area, one of the major 
energy materials and minerals centers of Ihe nation. 

The person appointed should exhibit tlie fo I Lowing Qualifications: 


political science, etc. 

Evidence of growth into and significant achievement In one or 
more disciplines outside the base disciplined! linked to it In a 
scholarly and professional way. 

Demonstrated ability and continuing desire to teach and inspire 
undergraduate and graduate students in tne ful I range of . 

Interactive s filial ions from Ihe lecture ha II to In dividual 
discussion. 

The Presidential Professorship Is fully funded from nonpublic 
sources. Generous salary and funds for adequate secretarial and 
travel support will be provided. 

The term of appointment is subject to mutual agreement with one 
academic year preferable. The dale of appointment is September 

Closing date for applications and nominations In detail to be 
received at the following address is I November, 1983. 
Presidential Professorship Committee, President's Office 
Coforadp School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 0040 1 

a* Crfooda School ol Hw compile, wtih .rt tffJintJr noed«rlnb41on suuii j nd wgulMon* 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
■ . Brisbane - Australia ... 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

The Institute Is a federally funded. mulll-dlBcIpH nary oo liege 
with a student population ol 7,600 located near to Ihe. city 
centre In aub-troploal Brisbane, Australia. - 
The School comprises the Departments of Civil. Electrioal, and 


Salary $A46,977pa. Assistance Is provided towards removal . 
costa. : 

It Is intended to offer the poet on a tenured baste, however, a 
contract appointment may be considered at the request of an , 
applicant, 

F;urther Information le available from: v .. v , . ; 
V. « • • : Personnel Officer. 

Queensland Ihslltute.ol Teohnotagy 

. George Street, Brisbane 4000 . .... 

i'. . • Australia ' „ ' : 

• Applications quoting t. 42/83 together with full detallalitolLidlng . 
telephone contacts and the names and addresses of throe 13 ) 

* referees to feftiSi Pereomel Officer by 31st August, 1 983. 



COnwlHsd appllotilfons murtieodi itteaba 

> BSpteifibsr 1983 for awards temUi ., 

aHMamlo yaar oonimanoinQ In JaiuMiy/' 
Febmory 1984. Na lots opplooitanf w|l as 
aocaFned, and candtdafai wfl b» . , 

. 'atnteed'ofthe outcome oTihalr 

k.-'*wEssr^. ^ 
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Monday 


Twenty pairs of eyes of Brixton and 
CEapham further education students 
stare amazcdly at me, their American 
teacher. Today I attempted to leach 


John Taylor, the former chief cduca- 
^ ^ tion officer for Leeds, who died last 

A ^ month at the age of 72, was one of the 

l -w last of a generation of remarkable 

^ ■■■llvVa/ education officers who had a profound 

>■ ■■ ■ effect upon the educational scene irr 

■■ H the post-war years. For many profes- 

^ Y sional educators and readers of this and 
Wr its sister journals that scene must be so 
familiar that it can be taken for 
... granted. 1 came into it a little over 10 

today, but he was contrite. years ago and I still find its quirks and 

Class was spent teaching them to foibles fascinating. So I want to use 
write letters to the principal or to the John Taylor's department as an excuse 
Inner London Education Authority. f or a few comments upon one of the 
The subject of the letters was the more definitive episodes in our recent 
increasing violence at Vauxhall and history. 


Lessons to 
learn from 
a listener 


today, but he was contrite. 


teacher, today I attempted to teacti increasing violence at Vauxhall and history. 

Macaulay's ‘The Keeping of the what to do about it. One of the The problem with John Taylor is that 
Bndge , which is required in the O third-year tilers was beaten up last he was one of nature’s listeners rather 
teve! syllabus in the narrative verse week. ,han talkers. I found that peculiarity a 

srction. Although Carole, a colleague ■■■■■mhmHMhbhi challenge because I myselfcome from 

who teaches literature, had managed j a family of compulsive talkers, a large 

o inspire in me some enthusiasm for J. hUrSday family of 12 at that. They all talk all the 

llfenfr^in nn” 1 ^?^ My °nfy class on Thursday is a time. Inevitably such talkers attract 
althlfuEh r haiS d mSi raiw EndSh free-ltou r English language O level other talkers so that the house buzzes 
nurvnln IuKa l>nn tliA mnnra Lu for part-time day students. Most of the I with overlapping conversations and 


overlapping i 
limes people 


students might have. Why doesn't the 
syllabus reflect something of the Afri- 
can, West Indian and Indian eyes In 
front of mo? In nn Introductory litera- 
ture course in New York City 1 would 
include lilernturc by Blnck and Hispa- 
nic writers. I feel so constrained by the 
syllabus. 

In the afternoon I spent two hours 
with Technician Education Council 
certificate students teaching them how 
to fill in John Laing application forms 


reading test on birds from lost year's as a small boy going into my tattlers 
examination. Multiple choice has re- studio and seeing him talking with 
cently been added to the exam and Stanley Spencer, nis brother Gilbert 
these students are mystified by it. and another brother whose name I 
Then we finish last week’s essays on never knew. They were all compulsive 
description. Their writing is impro- talkers and they were all talking at 
vine, out how many students will have once. 1 have since met them separately 
eight passing essays in their folder by and they have all told me tne same 
exam time? Although Maria writes a story -that they could not get a word in 
sensitive description of her town in because the others were talking ail the 
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army staff headquarters in Australia. 
IU Like his loyalty to Oxford, he never 

lost his loyalty to the army. After the 
kITI war he continued his association as 

colonel of the Leeds Rifles. That led to 
a happy occasion when he had to 
[ persuade a regiment to vacate a large 

barracks so that it could be demolished 
and replaced by the buildings that 
became the college of technology and 
are now part of the polytechnic. I 
suspect that the old barracks were a 
better piece of architecture than the 
present polytechnic slabs, but he got 
nis way by dressing up in uniform and 
calling on the colonel to make his 
point. What a loyal lot these army 
people are. I shall never understand 
them. 

What I started out by saying was that 
the generation of post-war education 


Patrick Nuttgens 


officers was a golden one. It may be 
that local authorities had not yet 
woken up to their powers or it may be 
that they were all ambitious and full of 
optimism or even recklessness. What- 
ever the motivation, they made some 
very interesting appointments, of a 
kina that it is difficult to imagine being 
made today. Cambridgeshire was al- 
ways odd and fascinating; apart from 
it, there seems to have been few 
regions where more adventurous 
appointments were made than in the 
north of England, especially the three 
ridings of Yorkshire, now dispersed 
and disowned as a result or local 


certificate students teaching them how porlu 8 fll that makes tears come to my time. The extraordinary thing is that 
to fill to JoK eyes because of her ability to use woiX such talkers do have a strange capacity 

for iobs in the const ration industry precisely and Jennifer writes a wonder- for hearing the odd remark that they 

TTteir tutor hu S n« hat "3 political description of the De- seem not to have noticed and will come 

SF'S'tS one out of 'twenty of P^rTfire, I feel I have not taught back at your fiercely ifthey think it was 
ItalHlII cvcVholda Regular 'fob! {hes^ud.n.s^lyasmuchaslA di^pecfal 
Consequently, they don't take them- ... , . Buttock to John Taylor. He was not 

selvesseriously and arc a difficult class . ^“5® d, ? er « m Philosophy of 11- one o those victims, desperate to 
to nianave • Thomas went the claw in terac y mere is here. The use of die- break in and make their point before 
fear of^cing arresteS by the jlSfce. is d j 5C0U / t a ^ d; rnstead s P e ' 1 ' disappearing from the platform for 

When I assured him I wouldn’t allow in « ■#» arc taught.^ essays may be ever. He was more ike the central - 
any police in my classroom, he was rewritten. In a meeting I commented and to some people inexplicable - 
much relieved. that * would never submit something I character in Brideshead to whom 


i on never knew. I hey were all compulsive never - about those still around) and regions where more adventuroui 
>ro- talkers and they were all talking at then wondering what indiscretions I appointments were made than in the 
ave onw.l have since met them separately had perpetrated. That may of course north of England, especially the three 
_ . . by and they have all told me the same have been one of his gifts, letting ridings of Yorkshire, now dispersed 

exam time? Although Maria writes a slory-thal they could not aet a word in people talk themselves into absurdity and disowned as a result of local 

sensitive description of her town in because i the others were talking all the an( j then quietly getting on with the government reorganization. 1 got to 
Portugal that makes tears come to my time. Tne extraordinary thing is that j 0 b. it also enabled him - 1 sometimes know the education officers when I 

rds such talkers do have a strange capacity thought in moments of disloyalty - to joined the little team that set out for 
ler- for hearing the odd remark that they j e t other, vocal people do the dirty the wilds of York to found a new 

De- seem not to have noticed and will come W ork and shake things up so that he university. In awe of them for many 


government reorganization. 1 got to 
know the education officers when I 


Tuesday 


"Miss, we’dlre good if you gave us 
sweets." This from Amarjit, a pretty 
Indian student who sits m the front 
row. I am amazed. Is this a college? 


New York . But back to John Taylor. He was not 

What a different philosophy of 11- one of those victims, desperate to 
teracy there is here. The use of die- break in and make their point before 
tionaries is discouraged; instead spell- disappearing from the platform for 
ing rules arc taught. No essays may be ever. He was more like the central - 
rewritten . In a meeting I commented and to some people inexplicable - 
that I would never submit something I character in Brideshead to whom 
had written before I showed it to everyone else relates. Charles Ryder is 
various friends and then rewrote it. one of the more brilliant creations in 
The answer: “These students are not fiction precisely because he says so 
like you, Susan.” But without rewriting little but hears and illuminates every- 
how do you teach aperson to write? thing. It must have been even more 


like you, Susan.” But without rewriting little but hears and illuminates every- 
how do you teach aperson to write? thing. It must have been even more 
Instead lam told: “This student Is not difficult to act than to write. Jeremy 
O level material." I retaliate by grin- Irons did a superb job in reacting to 
nlng at my students and saying: *Don’t everything, showing that he was thlnk- 


could come along quietly sort things 
out to everyone’s relief, it is a habit I 
must try to cultivate sometime myself. 
But not - like St Augustine thinking 
about living a virtuous life - not too 
soon. 

You will realize from these com- 
ments that I enjoyed many conversa- 
tions with this admirable man. He was 
impeccably courteous and I got accus- 
tomed to the kind of exchange when I 
would mention someone anane would 
smile and say: u Oh that was a wonder- 
ful story. Have you never heard the 
great scandal about him or her?” and I 
would instantly sit up waiting for some 
revelation, only to find thatlt was the 


Indian student who sila m the front O level material." I retaliate by grin- Irons did a superb job in reacting to would instantly sit up waiting for some 
,* mazcd \ ls * ls a c °JJS8 e J 81 students and saying: *Don’t everything, showfng that he was think- revelation, only to find thBtlt was the 
Tuesday I dan Is always difficult tat anyone telLyon-thatycm aren’t •© ing even whenhe dldn!t apeak a word- most charitable and understanding ro- 
becau&e it l asta only one hour instead of level material. You may not be ready in and supplying the continuity of the mark. Even about Oxford where he 
the usual two. if Is best to rive them June but In another year you could.” story. Above all, one began to under- had studied at Lincoln College and 
written work immediately. Otherwise. Am I being too American? . Btanrtwhv. even though Rvdernlaved a iuH.wtii.j.u n ii Ma »iu...T<.. u. 


written work immediately. Otherwise, 
the Avon catalogue, which they prefer 
to narrative poetry, wins. 

Emily, my friend from Long Beach 
State University in California, visited 


Friday 


story. Above an, one began to under- had studied at Lincoln College and 
stand why, even though Ryder played a ncv er lost his devotion and loyalty. He 
minor role, everyone else e ther liked was homo naturalUer Oxoniensis. Like 
or loved him or nad to explain them- many of its graduates, he could never 


today. There was concefn among the By Friday I am exhausted. The 
senior lecturers because 1 hadn't in-' unwritten rule in the States of two 
formed the principal that she unis ' hours of preparation for every hour of 
coining. Used to American informal- caching u impossible for me to main- 
ily, I apologized but also wondeted tain. Yetif a class doesn’t go well, I feel 


or toyed him or nad to explain tnem- 
| selves to him. 

In a totally different environment, I 
thought John Taylor had some of those 


quite get over the experience of having 
been there. 

Another aspect of his life that meant 


principal that she was 
J to American In formal- 
ized but also wondeted 


of oreoaratlon far eS-Tv hrt.irnf t l u J dl,lM : 1 a,w ays felt that I ought to be nothing to me but which meant a great 
uEummlMe for SomLn- tell,n « ft 1 wmething. eipecfily ifi k deal to him was his time In the atmy. 

ng« impossioie lorme |0 main 1.., mllrilv nntraoMiiH nr -Hmunriaht 14« 


ity, I apologized but also wondeted Yeti 
why I should introduce hqr to the 
principal when 1 as a Fulbright dx- A I 


My A level literature students seem 
change teacher have not yeT been as , tired as I am. They drag in 20 
Introduced to him. ' minutes late. My job Is to teach them 

After English literature came com- how to do practical criticism. Once a 
munlcatiqn studies for diploma' TEC. weck 1 8*ve them a poem, a prose 
Emily, Ipokjng grey and weary, told passage, or a dramatic excerpt to 
me sne had to leave. My TEC diploma explicate. The following week we dls- 
group, my most academically able c*S* it. The students arc resistant! 

mnuL ...I A 1 I- J <1 I "fnil rlnlt UN> li naJ ik.H 


Was mildly outrageous or downright He had served in the Royal Artillery, 
scandalous (only about people from in Tunisia, Italy and New Guinea, and 
! the past of course, never - or almost as a commissioned officer served at 


week I give them a poem, a prose 
passage, or a dramatic excerpt to 


group next to my A levels, hrrived aj: 
uspal 15 minutes late except for faithful 
Jeremy and Dorell. Becauso they hfcd. 
taken- an assessment Inst Week, .1 
showed them n film pn pollution enti- 
tled And on the Seventh Day. Quin- 
ton’s response was : "Oh, Miss, the 


"Couldn’t we discuss it first and then 
write bn it, mips?" They lack the desire 
to struggle with- a text, to risk being 
wrong. . ■ ■ • . 

To change tlie;pace of the classes' 
Carole nftdl did a class together on The 
Winter’s Tnle last week when ! had a . 


Commitment 
lacking among 
the new MPs 


nuances of speech or the expressions of 
the participants. It is also that the text 
these days is so laundered - grammar 
polished, sentences rewritten and 


months, I soon discovered how inde- 
pendent they could be and how firm in 
friendship. It was always said thBt the 
counties had a better record in educa- 
tion than the county boroughs and I 
think that was right; they nad more 
continuity, and the education officers 
had more independence and as a result 
more originality. 

Of the county boroughs, Leeds 
nevertheless always had a good reputa- 
tion and its chief education officers, 
notably George Taylor and then John 
Taylor (at one time it looked as if you 
had to be a Taylor to get a job) were 
influential figures. I got to -know John 
well because it was he who established 
..on one central site the colleges that 
became the polytechnic, set up the 
polytechnic itself and encouraged me 
to apply for its directorship. It may be 
partly because we were such opposites 
that we worked together so happily- 
On retirement he became chairman of 
the polytechnic's governing body, ex- 
ercizing the shrewdness ana judgment 
• that I had come to know and respect-a 
square, dark-suited, bowler-halted fi- 
gure with a rose in his buttonhole, s 
symbol of reliability and the courtesy 
of local government at its best. 

Yet members heeded the arguments. 
Though there may be quite a few 
reporting back over the next few weeks 
reiterating their commitment in priud- 


1 b . ■ . kuvsi KUlllllUbUIWUi Ul 

. whole chunks left out, to say nothing of pie while emphasizing the many imp™* 
me rewrite performed by members cticalities that had been brought 
who slip upstairs to check the transcript home to them 

iLfcli:' *>r m ««« h™ .hr. WM . 


. detaStoSSra.feJK*. i Bnt fc 8 from ^ abolitionists, the establish- 
■ frimf °5f ftiSlF cha ™‘ > e r ment began to mobilize: the churches, 


ton s response was : "On, Miss, the wniers /me ibsi weex wnen i naa a , 
. United Stales must be a mess," yet thfc;- Break from .my tilers. • Wbat rich, 

• . fllmwas describing parallel situation iji discussions we have. The stw 

both countries. . dents wero mystified at how the two of 

-! * , • us could have such fun discussing 

: literature. 

. My Slx-ho)tr day which lfiml difficult >)n two? hours a -week theVculiuraV 1 

V because PuiMd to teaehlqg pnly aO:’ atothetjc/hlrtpricri/pplltlcal section of , 
■ • wurs a, week at Lapuardla as Opposed - .fire, exam ; . and help them do their * 

v: “ d clBht h0 “” 0f ProJ^lHrt-depth. Today , we discuss 

, enoill ary^ in London . . * u ' -,-,the development of, Channel A and 


is still important. It Is fashionable to 
heap praise on the new select commit- 
tees -• especially when they proved 
more telling critiques of the Govern- 
ment than the opposition. Not thqt 
either front bench seems inclined to 
re-establish them quickly in the new 
parliament. 


the judges, prispn governors, police 
chiefs - and a few academics. Suddenly 
an MP’s mailbag' had more letters for 
than agfunst abolition. 

What a tragedy that education can- 
not mobilize such- authoritative opin- 
ion on a wide enough basis to change 


m 


'• r noi,rsor projeyl8-in-depth. Today , we dismiss general debates In the chamber, to say 

'.. th ® development of, Channel A and noting about individual reputations. 

' ■' annS ! .whether pr not it ii fulfilling what It ret TUs is where they are still made or tost. 

.. gpod taass today , -Then on to my tilets.. out to do. ! , John Noit rifever recovered from -his 

16 : coyer one hour K6lth HamOSOIl Faiklands speech. And 

PSMocfcfioi ,, l -ttnitaBlft.: ".. • V ; ° ; . Leon Brittan’s reputation will now 

SSI Er0l *Ri, Si» 'h ?K .on a Forsucha serious topic, the debate on n0Vor ** < l u,te the same again. 

r wc fo nil 1 1 i^lo tie 3 1 8c°ETapby tnp.lo_ Wales, Theynre as hinging had its lighter moments. Old The Homo Secretary's stance on 

- , lta r J ,kc Ted^Heath- revelled Ih tenrprism fomwedatteptfonffi fearer 

tow in the past on tha?mqst 


' Tn * U 4 cUmate of debate. It is not just that 

rtS f, ttliude 5 that the world outeid^, the education 
can still be fashioned in the thrust of sendee will accent them W/tiu a 


V^fc.IjiaS afjit 


■ 2ner« i-iLSJiS'lH S-Sl thrusC of sendee 1 wUl accept them with hardly a 
■ B® 8 ®™* debates In the chamber, to say murmur. It (s that in so mnnv minders 

S mnS Utati » 0n ! ' 0ne * ieatt “Otokig but disparaging com- 

No h lHfere? rMovared d frSm °hh m !* nta ' Cri ^ dsm8 Br e rif^bout every 
. .. jjonn noii never recovered from -his sector - about mialltv nttihiHec the 

?SOn ' •• And !ai6 offercd - 7ng 

•. • . . L®on Brittans reputation will now er Services CommlEsion miaht nn well 

the debate op no ^J r B® the same again. move into Elizabeth House 
noments. Old The Home Secretary's stance oh ?.,«/ ta u- 
h revelled in terrorism focused atteptfon to a greater servativekfd?of the^ rSmmn^TSree 
ousnewmem- degree than in the past on that most K 

jlerBnilnvels’ questionable part ot the case; In the . 1 ^ ^ u r ^ 

le prepared to‘ ; debate on Wednesday the flaws were 2XE, ““ “8®^ 

f, : TeS asked ^ruthlessly exposed. Well over 50 Con- • m ^Sot« wJhrfSfM 

ppared to. to, rerretiTOs, Indudihg 12 of tlje new 


\ ohirse' fUldntmvhoSreble^rtihid fn affaire/ -Treasury and in facf most 
. a.Mfpiv &g^ough •; S thpy^o? SL ^ mo^nt 4 r S ri crf 0 ^ fqr.educatioh bow- 

;e teaching. , WwYark, fihdti ,,LTh«; '^5dnvyei^--.K®iiMrtf P<^ wpwWmiiated . bim* • 

WLnot bc ' tjl preseiit;iiH exchoagel. le&urer At. hardly eVef rntitiiryp thw pritiKh * punisjmient SiaMhljl time- . bit ,of.. arm-twisting was necessary to 

•k' ?• '.. f. "i, ,l ." r ■ ■ .-ij! '■ V? c y.:: i ■■ ■ *, i i. V i, '-. • -v'*-, .•'*11 • '• ,7 ., 
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Shorter degree 
courses 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Reforming the electoral system 


Sir, - in reply to Dr Gareth Williams’! 
letter of July 1 the paradox of expand-j 
ing knowledge and contracting degree 
courses remains. What is more impor- 


Sir, - When I wrote ( THES . June 24) reform and fairer voting". In fact the 
to draw your attention to the now- impetus for the elimination of two- 
forgotten system of double voting and member constituencies came about in 
two-member constituencies which ex- the first Reform Act almost by chance. 


courses remains, wnai is more impor- 
tant is that this particular, and fun- 
damentally peripheral, component of 
the Levernulme proposals should not 
dominate discussion. In the context of 
a first general degree which is to serve 
both as a first step In the tertiary studies 
of the most able and the totality of that 
education for a probably larger group, 
just what ought such a programme to 


ic pd ratios ui expana- two-member constituencies which ex- the first Reform Act almost by chance, 
“actmg degree i stec j j n this country down to the The Whigs who devised that measure 
wnai is more impor- nineteenth century f did so as an had no objection to such a system perse 
particular, ana tun- additional note to my article (June 10) but resorted to the tactical device of 
ineral, component of on t j, e history of third parties. In depriving some marginally low-franch- 
proposais snout a not ^riling that “V draw no conclusions ise constituencies of one member, 
ion. in tne context of f rorn (he above points, though your rather than two, in order to reduce 
8 } rc ® ' wntcji is to serve readers might like to do so" I hoped opposition to the bill. 

1 “J® tertiary studies t h 8 ( m y fetter would be taken os it was As to the “myth” supposedly present 


(ages retained in the present single- 
member system from the one it re- 
placed. 


Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN HILL. 

Schoul of English and 
Studies, 

University of East Anglia. 


American 


that my fetter would be taken as it was As to the “myth" supposedly present 

intended, as making a point of histori- in my assertion of the ancient principle 
cal interest which might give a historical of a close personal link between British 


Sir. -In The Theory of Committees and 
Elections (195ft) Duncan Black identi- 


of a close personal link between British fied a major anomaly in our current 
constituencies and their members I electoral system , am! f believe in all the 
refer to the classic study of The (Jure - alternatives proposed. "The voters do 
formed House of Commons by E. and not receive trie further option that they 
A. Porritt (1909) where it is stated that return no member", (page 4). 
the early records suggest “that, in the Under the present system there 
first three centuries of the representa- might be 100 registered voters in a 
live system, the political relations constituency, who then vote: candidate 


Union View 

Time to bridge 
the gap between 
the sectors 

At its meeting on July 12 the National 
Advisoiy Body's board had before it a 
DES paper on inter-sectoral compari- 
sons between the public sector higher 
education and the universities. 

There has, of course, been pressure 
I from the public sector for many years 
for the publication of such a paper and 


cuuumun »ui a piuiMuiy giuup, mteres | w hich might give a histoncal of 0 Close personal link between Bntish neu a major anomaly in our current f or (he publication of such a paper and 

just what ought such a programme to dimension to the current discussion ol constituencies and their members 1 electoral system , uml 1 believe in all the the department is to be congratulated 

comprise Dr Williams suggestions proportional representation. refer to the classic study of The Vnre- alternatives proposed. "The voters do on finding a way aroun^XacS 

too readily turned back towards the [ WHS thus a little surprised to learn formed House of Commons by E. and not receive tne further option that they which DES officials has previously 

established vice of premature spe- from Brian Meek's letter (THES. July A. Porritt (1909) where it is stated that return no member", (page 4). found insuperable No doubt the 

cialization. My own experience with g\ ,h al j had “seriously advocated" a the early records suggest “that, in the Under the present system there knowledge that there was intense 

general degree rourses, as well assome mu j t j p fe vote system of this kind, first three centimes of the representa- might be 100 registered voters in a pressure in the NAB board for such a 

interpretations ot tne hcotttsn expert- However, ! do feel out of sympathy five system, the political relations constituency, who then vote: candidate paper and that, if the DES failed to 

cnce, suggest (hnt reintraductfon of a with his dogma that “The only system between members and constituencies A, 30; D, 20; C, 15. There are 35 produce such a document then the 

compulsory and diversified core is at which in pract j ce g i vcs reasonable were in some respects not unlike those abstentions, a majority, and no enndi- Nab secretariat would be likely to do 

wo l [ tu ‘"scussion. wnat about assurance of some local link with an of the present day, when members of date should be elected. If the citizens of so, greatly assisted Ih department in its 

philosophy, mathematical and com- MP with which one might feel some the House of Commons arc expected EatanswiU are not sufficiently in- task! 

pulational methods, reading know- sympathy (and who might feel some to review the work ofcucli session, and forested to vole, or if the candidates 

ledge or a foreign language, and the use sympathy for you) is the single trans- to give their constituents an informal and policies are not sufficiently atlrac- The paper is a useful sinning poinl 

of Englislt as a starling point for such ferable vote in multi-member consti- opportunity of passing judgment on live, then this decision is fair. This for a serious debate on higher eduen- 

dcbatc ’ tucncics". As Mr Meek docs not feel their parliamentary conduct' (vol. i, p. argument applies not only to elections tion unit costs, although the racthodol- 

“in the least represented” by his pre- 258). for Parliament and local government, ogy of the paper must be open to 

DCTOn ln D rn lv sent MP it is difficult to see how the Just as I tried to point out that third but to universities and colleges. Some question on n number of counts, espe- 


lcdgc of a foreign language, and the use 
of English as a starling point for such 
debate? 


Yours sincerely, 

PETER PERRY, 

Reader in geography, 
Univoreity of Canterbury, 
Christchurch, 

New Zealand. 


and policies are not sufficiently attrac- 
tive, then this decision is fair. This 
argument applies not only to elections 
for Parliament and local government, 
but to universities and colleges. Some 


sent MP it is difficult to see how the Just as I tried to point out that third but to universities and colleges. Some 
much more tenuous relationship be- parties arc far from being a uniquely ofC. L. Dodgson’s writing? are relevant 


tween constituents and parliamenta- modem phenomenon, may I renew my 
dans elected under a transferable vote plea for a more open-minded approach 
system can satisfy him in this respect, to the problem of representation 
Two particular misconceptions which, while seeking to overcome the 


to the latter group. 


unnsicnurcn, system can satisfy him in this respect, to the problem of representation Yours fail 

New Zealand. Two particular misconceptions which, while seeking to overcome the D. N. B/ 

Sir - It would he a nltv not to Doint tn n appear in nis letter. The first is that the type ofinjustice done to the Alliance in Royal F 
flaw in Mr DaSd Webb^ let?er traditional form of double voting was tbelast election, will also endeavour lo Medicine, 
(THES, July 8) on a two-year degree, “rejected by supporters of electoral keep some of the traditional ad van- Universit; 
Surely no objective discussion should 

I Unit costs M 


Yours faithfully, 

D. N. BARON, 

Royal Free Hospital 
Medicine, 

University of London. 


(each. 

Mr Webb mentions “less learning”. 
Our four terms of 10 weeks every year 
provide a total of 80 weeks over two 
years - no loss, Bnd arguably a gain. In 
my experience, our students use vaca- 
tions to relax and yet maintain a basic 
momentum generated in small tutorial 
groups. The nonours degrees awarded 
show what is possible when academics 
stop speculating as to what might to, 
ana instead subject themselves to the 
acid test of success or faildre in prac- 
tice. ’ 

Professor Oareth Williams pointed 
out (THES, July 1) the need for a 
choice of course to suit individual 
sludenti. Buckingham, In offering that 
choice, is careful to place heavy emph- 
asis on interviews and an applicant’s 
potential before offering a place, in a 
procedure totally unconnected with 
the UCCA system. 

Why should Mr Webb try to prove a 
negative, when proof positive - with 
honours - is available? 

Yours faithfully, 

JONATHAN ROBINSON, 

School of Law. 

Uniyer$|ty of Buckingham. 

Blacksmiths 


Sir, - John Seville (THES, July 15) Sir, - Your article on the Department 
protests at the sight of a “public figure °f Education and Science paper which 
in education making accusations that compares unit costs in the universities, 
are wholly rejected by a committee of polytechnics and voluntary and direct 
inquiry”. He rightly complains that, 8™nt colleges states that "the (DES) 
even though not substantiated, Lord statistics differ wildly from those quoted 


lit COStS and polytechnics. Therefore, there is 

not a direct comparison to be made 
- Your article on the Department between aits equivalent costs and the 
iducation and Science paper which figures t have used, 
ipares unit costs in the universities, . However, the graph at the head of 
technics and voluntary and direct your article would seem to indicate 
it colleges states that "the (DES) very close agreement between the fi- 
stics differ wildly from those quoted sures I have quoted and those of the 
ilarly by Dr Ray Rickett . . .” DES. Thus, the arts equivalent figures 
JES, July 15). for unit costs in science for 1982/83 and 

Tie figures I have frequently quoted *5.500 for universities and £3,41)0 for 
based on information that has been P#® sector institutions. ' Die compa- 
ectcd by the Committee of Direc- ral ?!e arts figures are; £3,450 in the 


The paper is a useful starting point 
for a serious debate on higher educa- 
tion unit costs, although the methodol- 
ogy of the paper must be open to 
question on n number of counts, espe- 
cially perhaps in the way in which it has 
dealt with research. 

The costing of research in the univer- 
sities, on which the figures in the paper 
are based, was done by a means of 
self-assessment questionnaire com- 
pleted some years ago by university 
teachers for quite other purposes. 
University staff assessed their research 
activity as 30 per cent of their time; the 
department reduced this to 25 per cent. 
However, the DES felt il was "too 
difficult" to devise a comparable, prop- 
ortion for the public sector, so no 
allowance was made for the consider- 
able volume of research activity tn the 
poly te clinics and colleges. 


Beloffs remarks have caused distress regularly by Dr Ray Rickett . . .” 
to the members of the research unit, (7«£S, July 15). 
involving as they did these people’s The figures I have frequently quoted 
future careers^ are based on information that has been 

How fortunate, however, were the collected by the Committee of Dire< 
members of the research unit that an tore of Polytechnics. These indical 
independent committee of inquiry was thBt the polytechnic average studei 
able to consider the statements of cost is £3,000 while the emparab 
opinion made by Lord Beloff and put figure for the universities is £4,500. 
the record straight. Would that such These figures, unlike those cor 
co nun it tees were avallabfe to the sur- tained In the DES paper 'are not art 
prisingly large number of PhD students equivalent unit toxta and tio Iqdqde tf 
who have their theses failed by «M.n- costs of resiarchlri both unlversitli 


collected by the Committee of Direc- ra tp!e arts figures are^WSU in the 
tore of Polytechnics. These indicate universities and £2,400 in the public 



thBt the 

cost is 


:hnic average student sector. This would suggest a difference 
while the cmparable between the two sectors of the order of 
riversides is £4,500. -£1.500 per student. 


ers whose opinions may 1 neither be 
made public nor questioned. 

Is it fair that such students may suffer 
the effects of “unsubstantiated calum- 
ny" on their careers without the right to 
an Independent investigation where all 
the relevant evidence Is disclosed? 

ANNE S. HAWKINS, 

Lecturer in statistics and educational 
research methods, 

University of London Institute ofj 
Education.- • i 


These figures, unlike , those con- 
tained in the DES paper, are not arts 
equivalent unit tofts and oo include die 
costs of research in both universities 


Yours faithfully, 

R. M. "W. RICKETT, 

Director,, Middlesex Polytechnic, 

: r ~ 7 ~- : 1 — ; — : — — ft- 

non-university sector". >The 
polytechnics’ dominant rote in adv- 
anced work/ including research and 


NABbing the UGC ..non-university sector". >The 

cv ,, , .» i* , polytechnics* dominant rote in adv- 

Str, -Your leading article of July 15 is, an ced work/ including research and 
as you should know, misleading in a consultancy within thq public sector, is 
number of respects. already ; well ..established , and -well 

1. The argument (Including my own) known.- "Ground rules" - clear policy 
for the appointment of additional -statements relating to the steps neceSr 
the hoard does not relate sar y to ensure that the essential 
to institutional membtts . Rather It strengths of the public sector of higher 
boars on the need widely agreed at the- education are maintained and enabled 
time of the creation of the National to respbnd to the needs for change - 
Advisory Body for t to board to have are however essential by the effective 

thA Uam.HI nl Ik f I Art mi rttknv jkf m ■ « ■ ■ *.» ■ l . 


gave a most misleading picture ot the 
state ofihe craft and of the opportuni- 
ties foe education and training in it. 


research methods, L° institutional members”. Rather It strengths of the public sector of higher 

University of London Institute of J> oai * fe need widely agreed at the education are maintained and enabled 
Education . ^ creation of the National to respbnd to the needs for change - 

' * Advisory Body for the board to have are however essential by the effective 

bravelv orcanlzed the first Internation- th ® benefit ot a significant number of conduct and appraisal by t He board and 
a^exmbit^n of rontemoorar v iron- me i nb J ers ■PPghiMin their, own nght the committee of the current planning 
w>rk In Britain ’4SSSS7&tS^ and , dr . awn J™ 1 todustry^and exercise. This would not “get in the 
A*e” wff wai roroSrtedX an P rofcss >P'“4 Advice on possible mem- way 0 f the urgent job of detailed 
{SLUaSS nrllK rSL^. kra which I and others have conveyed rationalization’! to which you refer. It 


Black8mithing is not so much “a 
dying trade 1 ’ (the Council for Small 
Industries in Rural Areas knows of 


more than 1,000 smiths in rural Eng- 
land alone) but a very! Isolated one. 
Until five years ago British smiths were 
a body of workshop-trained craftsmen 
drawing their inspiration largely from 
eighteenth century models and out of 
touch with other blacksmiths, in this 
country and abroad, with architects, 
designers, the higher education system 
in art and design and current develop- 
ments In the visual arts. To combat this 
potentially dangerous state of affairs 
the Craft Council organized an interna- 
tional , experimental workshop four 
years ago which was followed by a 


Age”, which was .supported by an 
international programme of demon- 
strations and is now touring the United 
States. 

As for education and. training, the 
apprenticeships and short course prog- 
ramme run for many years by CoSIRA 
have now been supplemented by other 
opportunities; Camberwell School of 
Art & Crafts in Londot) and .West 
Surrey College of Art & Design, 
Farnham, now include forged iron- 
work within their BA Honours courses 
in metalworking and Herefordshire 
College of Art oners blacksmilhing In 
its higher diploma course in small 
studio praohee. : Adult education 
courses are offered at West Dean 
College, Chichester, and elsewhere. 
Blacksmiths are even- beginning to 


E rotessions. Advice on possible mem- WB y of the urgent job or detailed 
era which I and others have conveyed rationalization*! lo which you refer. It 
to the chairman of the board at bis would, however, do something worth-; 
request Is consistent with this defim- while to contribute to its Quality, ... 
tion. 

2. Tbe argument about what you call „ 

"ground rules” for the NAB exercise is Yours fail hfuily, 
notabout establishing (in your words) WILLI AM BIRCH, 1 ; 

“the polytechnics as flagships pf 4he : : Director, Bristol Polytfchnic. 1 

— i' 1 ". — -T-f ■— — : rr 

Fact and fiction ■ . ! ' half- century, Virginia Woolf, whom 

Sir.. - In the course of his interesting £ ob «‘ Skidelsky quotes elsewhere in 
article on Keynesian blograbhy hi l «r!irie,surely putthe matter better 
(THES, July 8), Robert Skidelsky leli sh ® th at/ unlike fiction, 


would, however, do something worth-, 
while to contribute to its quality , 


Yours faithfully, 
WILUAM BIRCH, 


Nonetheless the message of the 
paper is dear- the disparity of fundjng 
between the sectors Is wide and getting 
under. 

Natfhe has argued consistently for 
many years that tne funding of equiva- 
lent Courses should be at the sabie 
level, irrespective of the institution at 
which the course is offered, it has 
never been suggested, by the DES or 
anyone else, that this suggestion is 
unreasonable, On the contrary, in the 
past the ' department has always 
claimed that the funding of higher 
education across the binaiy line has 
been "even-handed” and that discre- 
pancies' between the public nnd uni- 
versity sectors were apparent and not 
real; they were merely the result of 
different methods of fund allocation. 

The DES lias now itself devised a 
method of comparing costs which, 
whatever Us short-comings, is more 
accurate than any we have had in the 
past and (He evidence clearly shows the 
difference between universities on the 
, one hand and polytechnics and colleges 
on the olhej, . ' 

New public expenditure reductions 
have been announced in the put few 
weeks; there are nimobrs ot yet more 
for the autumn. It is Sir Keitnuoseph's 
responsibility to ensure thatitf these 
I public expenditure reductions Make . 


* and Herefordshire (THES. July 8), Robert Skidelsky lets wh®n she wrote that; unlike fiction, place, then public sector higher ednea- 

ffers blacksmilhing In slip the apparent, tniism that “unlike ‘ bio 8 ra Phy » bound by fact . ■ tion ls protected. The system Is nlrendy 

ima.- course- in small flctipn, biography is based on facf", ■ - under-funded, as those who are part of 

Adult education This simple statement is deeply mis- Yours faithfully, .... that system have maintained for many 

ered at West Dean leading and unintentionally derogatory MrCHA EL HOLRO YD; ' years. It the students within that sys- . 

ster, and elsewhere, to fiction, from whidi. biography has 1 85 St Marks Road i; . tem have maintained for many years. If. 

■ ■ - * * the students within that system are to 

h a vet heir education protected then we . 
must have njore money not less ih 


years ago which was .followed by a i ^V hC fo“^horter^ri^ Research iihk§ , ■ ; tto .jnoney 'to to^ puf tlle. recqniv Sifopro^d^ 

■ ’the Govcrnme^tolldves hi suj^ 

Herefordshire Technical College in ' 8C r! I I 1 n^ H um! porting 


gained many of its liberties in the last London W10. 
Reseat'ch the-, money 'to 


neretorasnire lecnnicai uottege 'in 'flinSn t,j, } 

• : 1980. Artist blacksmiths from all over. •’ 
the; world came together, for the firaf ‘ jW 

time and ihroufeh an iritqnse exchange ' Q 0 J n n d n i 
5 of Ideas and informafion lnjected new ; 
life -nto their craft. 

; L Spurred on by the CrhfW. Council s ‘.-•'.•i • i j 

>> - n -iiiL' -**•*-■- • 


-oh the SERC broker scheiri^ it Ucer-. • ^ '• 

talnlytrud to say that the Prime, Minis ler. SIR:HEN^V.CI^VERk. . - • ■ 

commissioned ACARD toprepare thar, Chairmen ‘of Advisory Counal. for 
report, bpt there was no- promise that Applied Rescaph and ^pevblppoment . 


ibeen for so long? 


Janey Rees 


annual -International /tonferente.. ui .Si 12 Waterloo Place,' >•' 'h ■ v[i by. Tuesday\rjidfni 
1982 the VictqriHi '& ^rAlwx^vtieum<,» ; j^ Si e uur 1 j V* / l JW-riiOra-flil pOAri 



The Week 


HOME ■-< 

Each foreign student worth £600 to 
taxpayer 

Scholars criticize policy on official 
records 

Local anthoritles unite against 
central takeover 

More cuts would hit poly 
standarda, warn HMIs 

OVERSEAS 6 -' 

US Government moves against 
southern states on race 

Supreme Court says pensions must 
be equal for women 

Soviet Un ion resigns from world 
psychiatry body 

Australian volunteers exposed to 
radiation risks 

Polish universities threatened with 

closure 
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University Grants Committee 
machlneln “Briefing", 8 
Jon Turney talks to Professor Ian 
Butterworth who Is moving from 
Imperial College to CERN In 
Geneva, 9 

Nuclear war and civil defence: 
Allan Winkler and Joel Kovel 
discuss how governments think 
about the unthinkable, 10 
Douglas Bethlehem discusses the 
tasks (being social psychology; 
and Tom Schuller and Jeff 
Hyman look at university 
superannuation, 12 


BOOKS 13-1 

Peter Hamilton reviews Marline 
Se galen’s study of rural France 
.in the nineteenth century, 13 
NeVil Johnson reviews Vernon 
Bogdanor'a new book on multi* 


lETraihN'JMi^fmirTiiiraf 


usses Zbigniew Brzezlnskl’s 
memoirs of the Carter White 
House (14), B. V. Street reviews a 
study dT wandering entertainers 
In Pakistan by a Harvard social 
anthropologist (15), and A. O. 
Morris discusses two new books 
on linear algebra (Id) 
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Reshaping Oxford entry 


The formal agenda of the current 
debate in Oxford University about 
admissions is the list of comparatively 
modest proposals made by the Dover 
committee two months ago. The hid- 
den agenda is about how far Oxford 
can go to make admissions standards 
more flexible and liberal without en- 
dangering the university's reputation 
for educating the best and the 
brirfitcst. 

The Dover proposals can be quickly 
summarized. The seventh-term entr- 
ance examination should be abolished 
because it so clearly discriminates in 
fnvour of pupils in schools that have a 
three-year sixth form, in other* words 
independent schools. Instead candi- 
dates should be offered places on the 
basis of a pre-A level entrance ex* 
aminntion taken in the fourth term of 
the school sixth form or of A levels and 
n more intensive interview as rein- 
forcement. The committee also recom- 
mends that candidates should be more 
evenly distributed among the colle 


abolished. 

The initial response from the col- 
leges has been favourable. The inevit- 
able opposition seems to have been 
stronger outside than inside Oxford. 
This may demonstrate that those inside 
the university have a better apprecia- 
tion of the academic vices of the 
present admissions system and have 
refused to be Intimidated by the sug- 
gestion that they are succumbing to 
' egalitarian pressures from the Labour 
Party and others. This Is an academic 
much mbre than a political question, 

Even if Oxford was afraid of Mr 
Kinnock before Jungji), It can hard! 

MlkWftW mA—L r ' . , . 

going to be no -Royal Commission or 


appeasement. This debate can now 
proceed without the distortions that 
would certainly be introduced by 
paying too much attention to the views 
of revanchlstes alumni in the upper 
reaches of political life or the media. 

During (his debate four questions 
should be asked. The first te whether 
the traditional admissions arrange- 
ments or the reformed arrangements 
proposed by Dover are better designed 
to attract as candidates and then to pick 
out those of the highest intellectual 
ability. The former seem to have no 
natural advantage in this respect. No 
one is not going to apply to Oxford 
because of the Dover proposals, while 
admissions tutors will probably have a 
larger field from which to choose and 
will no longer be seduced occasionally 
by the rather artificial achievement of 
those who have had the advantage of 
an extended and high-pressure sixth 
form education. 

The second question is whether 
there is a danger that entry to Oxford 


particularly relevant at present be- 
cause of tne restriction on the total 
number of places available in higher, 
education which has caused ail entry 
standards to rise. The same phe- 


tual achievement. It is as widely be- 
lieved that higher education would 
benefit from offering broader degrees, 
as Robbins recommended 20 years 
ago, and that the development of some 
new subjects of crucial importance to 
the economy is made more difficult 
because over-specialized candidates 
often become over-rigid students. 

Yet nothing is done about either. 
Sixth forms, much to the disgust of 
many school teachers, remain A level 
factories and higher education con- 
tinues to be dominated by single- 
subject honours degrees. Oxford does 
perhaps have a responsibility not to 


nomenon that may ensure polytechnics 
a fairer share or better quality stu- 
dents may push the A levels needed by 
successful Oxford candidates almost 
off the top of the scale. Yet the 
inadequacy of A level as a measure of 
future success Is well known and, if 
nothing is done, admissions tutors may 
have to play around with tolerances 
that are so small os to be absurd. 

Some critics will argue that the 
.•BcttSt prowls jre, likely, to put. even 
more emphasis on A level scores and 


allow things to get worse. After all 
because of its history and prestige it has 
a freedom to make up its own mind and 
even to set an example that is denied 
less fortunate universities. 

The fourth question is whether the 
rejection or watering down of the 
Dover proposals would not be inter- 
preted as an attempt by Oxford to 
avoid an elementary resoonsibilitv to 




reputation. That reputation can only 
be guarded by a far-sighted, and hard- 
headed, vigilance about the re- 
quirements of progress. Those within 
tne university must try to estimate the 
needs of Oxford in 2000 and beyond; 
many of those outside the university 
who are most passionately involved in 
the debate will be trying to defend, 
perfectly understandably and honour- 
ably, their personal stakes in the 
disappeared Oxfords of the 1960s or 
eveo the 1930s. 


more empl 


i put even 


In the years after 1945 the Brides- 
head Oxford gave way to an Oxford 
that was at once more intellectual and 
more meritocratic. During the 1980s 
The shape of Oxford may again need to 


Tit » rr, - 


Of course 

this lack of strong external pressure foe 
the next five and maybe, more yean 
could be dangerous If it ted Oxford to 
run away from the problem of admis- 
sions. Not only would nothing be done 
to control the obvious academic vices 


greater discretion to take other qualities 
Into account. Yet they are being (Using- 
-. enuQus; the seventh-term examination 
has always been a super- A level; and 
under the Dover proposals the number 
of pre-A level entries and provisional 
. offers would rise. The .Dover 


reform would one day recur’wifo more 
damaging consciences. " , ■ < . . 

However, the result of the general 
election may help to ^politicize the 
issues of undergraduate admissions. 
The university wiu ho w be free to make 
up U« own. mind on lhe real 
questions without having to defend 
Itself > against spurious charges of 


a wiMi 


ter weight to be Riven to broader 
intellectual and cultural qualities in 
candidates. 

The third question is whether Ox- 
ford should set an example to other 
universities. It is widely believed that 
the English sixth form is oVerrspeda|- 
tzed, to suth an extent that it can on 
many cases handicap future intelleo- 


may have been right to redirect itself to 
the production or a meritocratic 61ite 
that reflected in part the rise of the 
grammar schools and to the reproduc- 
tion of the academic profession within 
a rapidly expanding higher education. 
But does this still make as inuch'sense 
eut 
:hn 

cy has lost its zing and higher education 
has entered on hard umes*?. So the 
Dover proposals should be seen in this 
wider context, as some modest but 
Important steps towards the building of 
a nqjv Oxford that is in tune With a 
changing Britain on the brink of a new 
century . Oxford owes it to 800 years of 
history to get it right. 


Parliament and Government 


Thb House 6 f Commons Select Com- The committee combined Its' 
puttee bn education,' science and the work after this main report On l 
;arts, wblcfawas chaired In the 'last . education. It prbvided the- 

i.>i l.— ^xi * * - j||n i*. « ■_ - — • • ■ _ ■ " 

fen 
tria 
tie i 
tyej 


d mentfor such assertion lies in the 
higher Select Committees. Mrs Thatcher; has 
forqhi such a large majority that she need not. 
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ject positions' 

Well, that Bounds pretty coherent to to, 
Doctor Wernltz. After all, we an 
dealing with a question on the relation 
between semiology and psychoanalyst 
Nothing inneh wrong with that answer. 
Very mnch on the right lines, I would 
have said. 

No, sir. YqU mi& the point. My 
suspicion is aroused by the contiait 
between that ho doubt excellent point 
and the sentence which precedes it. 

Do jget a move on, WernHz. 

Well, sir, the preceding sentence, 
reads: “This is a very difficult subject 
but I think in my opinion anyway that It 
is very important."’ _ . 

Yea, that is a trifle loosely phrased. But 
satisfactory, Wernltz. Satisfactory. X 
And then on the next page, sir, th* * 
second paragraph, we nave this sen- 
tence: *The process of production of 
representations and subjects for th«® 
representations is clearly reinforced by 
material apparatuses”. Now what 
d’you think of.that7 
! Sounds fairly straightforward, Wer* , 
nitz. As these things go. 

Ah, but, Professor Lapping. Listen to 
this from the standard-text on language . 
and materialism: “This PROCESS OF . 
PRODUCTION OF REPRESENTA- 
TIONS AND- SUBJECTS FOR, 
THESE REPRESENTATIONS JS 
REINFORCED BY certain MATEt 
RIAL APPARATUSES.” Absolutely 
identical except for three words. . 
WeU, Werhita£ t cede Ibfcre'M 
afanUority, but ttaroM Is dealing 
fairly standard concepts: “proce*re*V 
‘‘production”, “represent a Jon", “mb* 
JecteVand ‘taforlal apparatus * 
Yoh cmi’i aaddenly start calling them, 
by Other names like “marmalade”. No, 

I think foi* enough to be 

givpn the Benefit, of tbe'donbt, 1 ; , 

Biit, ^rbfossprLap^hg. What jpowi^e 
grounds can you hayc rot 1 such a view/ 
Are you seriously iaVing that this » 
original wotk?.. . ; iv. 

Moi* or Jew, Wernltz, more or less. 

Good heayebir v ■ • 

You pee oftemusn’t drive oneself fate • 
cojhitfv oyer : these matters, Wendts- 

nb^VSjSdS^^ t* Mtated 


f MIlHf 

1 st is a trifle loosely phrased- But 
dory, Wernltz. Satisfactory. •: 




“ Academics are lazy at detecting cheat ■ > 
in^ 1 ' - conference report, THES July 

Shall we start at the beginning, Profes* \ 
sor Lapping? ; 

What’s that, Doctor Wernltz? j 

At the beginning of Prudom’s script, 'ft 
Prudom? 

To check for plagiarism, Professor I 
Lapping. You remember the board's | 
decision? i 

Oh yes. Quite right. Do excuse rot, i 
Doctor Wernltz. My mind Is on other '• 
things. You know, that damn split vote j 
on the word processor committee, com- [ 
piling a definition of “financial cura- 
cy” far the bursar. That sort of thTnft. j 
Quite so. Professor Lapping. It's only : 
that ... r 

Yes, yes. Do fire away. 

Right you are, sir. Now I've underlined I 
the second sentence of the third answer j 
because it does seem on the face of its r 
trifle problematic. < 

Come to the point, Wernltz. 1 

Well, sir. It does read a little strangely. J 
Yes, here we are: “The notion of the > 
subject of the enurridation refers to the . 
existence of exopheric pronouns which } 
founds the nature of discourse bs the I 
setting up of specifically located sub- j 
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Release intellectual prisoners , Jaruzelski told I Dental cut 


More than 300 British university lecturers and Democrat parties and also by Mr John Fletcher, the 
research students have signed a petition calling for playwright and peace activist, 
the release of seven leading Polish Solidarity activists The left-wing and pacifist slant was deliberate. As 

and five members of the union’s panel of “intellectual Mr Eric Heffer observed, the accnsed were charged 

advisors" who have been excluded from the amnesty, with striving to overthrow the socialist system in 

The petition was launched at a meeting In the Poland. Well-known left-wing and pacifist names on 
House of Commons on the eve of the lifting of martial the petition could considerably reduce the credibility 

law In Poland and will be forwared to General of the official Polish line that the accused were 
Jaruzelski next month. Mr Marek Garzteckl of the working far the United States* Centra] Intelligence 
Solidarity Working Group In London stressed that Agency. 

this date was not coincidental. The lifting of martial Mrs Shirley Williams who as Secretary of Stale for 

law, he said, was a purely cosmetic exercise. Education was formerly closely Involved in bilateral 
The meeting was addressed by several leading exchanges with Poland, urged that any upgrading of 
politicians from the Labour, Liberal and Social such activities- Including the rtscbedultagof debls- 


The petition was launched at a meeting in the 
House of Commons on the eve of the lifting or marital 
law In Poland and will be forwared to General 
Jaruzelski next month. Mr Marek Garzteckl of the 
Solidarity Working Group In London stressed that 
this date was not coincidental. The Uftlng of martial 
law, he said, was a purely cosmetic exercise. 

The meeting was addressed by several leading 
politicians from the Labour, Liberal and Soda! 


must be linked to genuine progress In the restoration 
of human rights in Poland. Mr Peter Shore, the 
Shadow Chancellor, claimed that he would not be 
deceived IT martial law was simply replaced by state 
police control. 

Details of the new Polish special power act so far 
obtainable Indicate that this la Just what has 
happened. The security police have been empowered 
to enter university premises In the caw or "breaches 
of legality", and the government has wide powers to 
override decisions of university senates, dismiss 
ul verity rectors and deans and suspend students and 
lecturers if their conduct constitutes a “serious 
threat” to social order or the socialist system. 


Improve ‘new 
blood’ quality, 
orders UGC 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and David Jobbing 


The University Grants Committee has 
widened the field for next year's “new" 
blood” programme after the numbers 
and quality of candidates this year was 
not as impressive as hoped. 

In letters this week to vice chancel- 
lors the committee has said there will 
be 300 “new blood" posts,' 70 more 
than last year but it has emphasized 
that the long-term pattern of university 
provision and the health of the Indi- 
vidual discipline is more important 
than the short-term circumstances of 
the departments.' . 

“The assessment of the best location 
for new appointments will inevitably 
go beyond the need for new blood as 
seen by departments and measured by 
the present age structure", say the 
letters. 

Thegrants have been increased to 
£21 .OOOfor natural sciences posts, and 
to £16,000-in the arts. The 240 natural 
sciences posts will be allocated so that 
approximately 24 per cent go fo the 
physical sciences. t 8 per tent to en- 
gineering and technology, 16 per cent 
to medicine, 11 per cent to biology, 8 
per cent to mathematics and 3 per cent 
to agriculture. 

Tne 60 arts posts, double this year’s 
allocation, Wul be divided between 
social sciences and buslne&, and the 
arts, languages and education. All the 
proportions are provisional and may be 


revised depending on the quality of last 
and this year’s candidates. 

In a separate letter the UGC has also 
told the universities that the provision- 
al grant for 1984/85, excluding "new 
blood" and information technology 
will be £1 ,270m but they will not give a 
final figure until the Government firms 
up earlier statements. Nor will it rive 
provisional distribution for 1985/86. 

Hie committee says it is. going to 
keep back £15m for 1984/85 and con- 
sider later the best way to spend it. This 
will be the first year since 1980/81 it will 
not be necessary . .to withold special 
funds for restructuring or redundancy. 

On student numbers the letter says 
the UOC will be considering the ques- 
tion beyond 1983/84 but universities 
should assume their 1984/85 targets are 
the same as those for 1983/84. 

Meanwhile the committee is also 
concerned about the slow take-up rate 
for restructuring money. In a third 
letter, this time to finance officers, the 
committee has said . it is clear that 
costs up to the end of July - which 
include the’ costs of retirements taking 
effect in September 1983 - can be 
covered without drawing on recurrent 
grant in this academic year.” 

So the committee has distributed the 
balance of uncommitted funds and 
converted some cash advances to 
grants. 

Universities have been given a dead- 
line of tomorrow to teliUOC their 
costs far redundancy restructuring and 
part-time engagement so that they can 
make a farther interim report for Sir 
Keith late this .year.. 

/: Grant allocations to individual uni- 
versities are as predicted, spared in the 
.distribution of the post-election spend- 
ing guts in higher education. Also safe 
are the science budget, “new blood" 
research jobs, and student awards. 

Making his announcement in. the 
Commons, Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education, said thqt 
. : continued 4 n page 3 



threatens 
hospital 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Undergraduate dental school admis- 
sions will be cut by 10 per cent this 
yeaT, in a move which may threaten a 
multi-million pound dental hospital 
planned at Edinburgh University. 

The cut was announced last Friday 
by the Ministry for Health. Mr Ken- 
neth Clarke, and is in line with the 
recommendations of the official study 
group on future supply of dentists, 
published on the same day. It is 
Intended to reduce the growth rale of 
the profession, to avoid a projected 
surplus of dentists in ihe next century. 

Plans for a new dental hospital tn 
Edinburgh were deferred in 1981 when 
the review of student numbers was 
announced, and the University Grants 
Committee and the Scottish Home and 
Health Department must now decide 
whether to go ahead. 

The UGC, the department and 
Lothian Health Board hope to arrange 
a meeting in the next two weeks to 
consider how to cater for Edinburgh's 
current intake of 54 students. Likely 
options are to go ahead with the 
scheme on a smaller scale or to upgrade 
the existing premises which the uni- 
versity has Toi)g maintained are in- 
adequate. The UGO's dental sub- 
committee has already made recom- 
mendations on the distribution of the 
cuts, but wilt have to reconsider these if 
the Edinburgh school is not improved. 

Elsewhere, the immediate effect of 
.the cut should be relatively slight. The 
University of London has. already 
decided to amalgamate the Royal 
Dental Hospital and Guy’s Hospital 
Dental Schools which will bring Lon- 
don’s' student Intake down to 250, a . \ 


Flying the Bag: Liverpool University’s department of organic chemistry 
was awarded the Queen's Award for Technological Achievement this 
week. The flag was presented to Dr David Harrison (left) and Dr Robert 
Johnstone (right) by the Lord Lieutenant of Merseyside, Wing Comman- 
der Keith Stoddart who called for a closer working relationship between 
universities and Industry. 

Thatcher man to chair SSRC 

Sir Douglas Hague, a professorial Sir Douglas has been- an advisor to 
fellow and chairman of the .strategy (ho Prime Minister’s policy unit since 
unit at the Oxford Centre, for Manager ■ 1979,. but ho is not considered a “punk 
rhent Studies, Ja to, be the next chair- monetarist’ 1 . He worked at .the -Price 
man of the Sbdal ■ Science Rose arch Commission from 1 973/78 becoming 

deputy . chairman, ; and . retains strong 
links with the Manchester Business 


reduction of 30. With a national under- 

K aduate intake around 900, this only 
ives a further 60 -places to find 
between the 13 schools outside 
.London. 

' However, the British Dental Asso- 
ciation is very concerned qbottt tiie . 
wider implications of the cuts. Tne 
BDAinitially opposed any reduction in 
student numbers, but this year decided 
to accept a 10 per cent cut, provided 
the money saved was used to carry 
through' improvements in dental 
education put forward in 1981 by the 


Council, , " • ’ ; 

He will be the fifth economist out of 
six previous chairmen to head the 
SSRC, which has just decided, to 
change its name to the Economic and 
Social Research Council. ; He will suc- 
ceed Mr Michael Posner who was gi ven 
a farewell dinner last week. . 


acceptable choice, in the eyes of Sir 
Keith jo&ph, the Secretary of State for 
Education. A formal announcement is 
expected shortly. • ■ • s . 


the BDA and the department on some' : 

.of these proposals,- (he studerij iium* 

. bets: Review offers no 'guara nteer (hat ; . 
the' cut will Help fond thbmi'-'V’' 

The BDA has already complained 
repehtedly to (he UGC that surveys 
show clearly that dental schools were 
not protected from the 1981 university , .. 
cuU.in spite of the committee's advice 


: Robert Anderson , 
on the Scottish 
... university 
tradition. 11 

; Helping industry ■ 
.V. ivithliquid . , 

- crystals, 10 
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Appeal panel reprieves threatened engineering courses 

hv ITsiWn flnl/i ' r*M A A ’e • Dm!» 1 .A; r ' Dinr Pi.fr 


Dental Manpower/ Report of Ihe, De ~ . 
partmental study Group. Department 
of, Health and Social Security. £3.10. - 


by Karen Gold . • CNAA’s electricri; electronic and eon- . Professor ' ..Terence Burlln, PCL’a 

A special Council of National troj efigi noe ring board visited the acting-rector, as well. as .students, two 
.Academic Awards . appeal committee polytechnic and made a savagely critic- • .lecturers' unions and a gfoup; of extern 
has unanimously recommended that . «1 report of the school of engineering nal examlnefa. Among. the arguments- 
three polytechnic engineering epurses and • sftente's management -/ami , orgja- for reversing the original derision, were 
threatened . with loss of; validation t motion. .: , .. 1 assurances from Professor Burlin that 

should be reprieved. Appeals on CNAAvWiaatiori deci-' - the management- of the; engineering 

. Tha' terrimittee’s: rec 0 mmeodatipn v sfohiarc usually a| pin tier; for the foil , departtnen t'e which the CNA A had. 


. . T>Tri'iL V I “V*, 1 * • r mwoivuiviu . wuh.ii me vn/in . 1 1 HU , • riy\ 

■ at the end of a three-hour hearing now , couridl. Bpt because of the nfced for an ; ; criticized over a long period -^wa? to be accep 
-goes to Sir Denis Robke, foe CNAA immetfiatc decislon p special five-man reorganized- for the icortilng academic CNA 

chairman. '.It ^ marks an astohishina ■'temjWttee Was set jlpy Including Mr . yearr ' ^ " w ■ log -at 

' change of .heart from: the ,GNAA> M m Uie chairman of:. the coin- . The appeals committee -also heard ': Staff 

, unpr^dented earlier , decirioh 'to '^SSSEV ^ fP ^ ' before tnqkidg Its unanimous decision visit t 


wwm™ ■ Qqiuei .. ucuimud 'iu piw inigre 

validation frdm three degree Uri EdMn Kert, -foeyCNA A’s phief that th 

1 : teurees Ip fbe-Polytechnfo of Centra) ornwri Their dccislon iS subject lo lhe . the CNAA yisitingfoarty to look' at the 
' London’s engineering departmentv :. ■: epproval ■ - • ; department’s 'rirglsnizauohtbut only.pt 

made afrer foe I d j?ape^ ( -frqre^ ^ 


p pqlyteohuic had not expected 
AA visiting party to took at the. 


■'! ■ I*-'.* 


• Staff were token by surprise when ' 
the order came to cease recruiting this 
September for the thrte courses - BSc 1 . 
and frSc aad BSc (Hons) in contra] and * 
computer engineering and a part-time - 
MSe in diguar systems find instru- 
mentation. 

Ac cor ding .iojdia polytechnic; Ik 

Criticisms, but b®B been laky • 
lag stops to deal wifo the. problems,- 1 : 

: Staff had bleon expecting ;a separate;- 
visit to look at the dejiaiirnent’s.'orgai -. •' 
; nlzation in the aufomn and even aflat V J 
foe CNAA; visit sdmej.dW nOt VeaJIjsp 1) : 
'(bar prgahlzation as. well as; academic' - 
affairs hpjd beoq, ej^alu^ted 
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SSRC increases 
competition awards 


by Paul Flather 

The Social Research Council meeting 
in Cambridge last week has approved 
plans to allocate 350 of the 775 post- 
graduate awards on offer in 1984 by 
"open competition " among students, a 
huge increase on this year's 243 open 
awards. 

Members approved a detailed paper 
outlining the new divisions in how the 
awards are to be distributed for the 
next four years. Hie paper also discus- 
sed the new American-style PhDs on 
offer, and the number of awards each 
of the six topic committees will be able 
to award to universities. 

'llic increase in “open awards" re- 
quested by ministers last October 
mennt the SSRC had to knock down 
(he bids put in byencli of the commit- 
tees by an average of one in five, 
although it was not done pro-rata. The 
industry iirnl employment and environ- 
ment and planning committees have 
come out worst. 

The final total 410 so-called “quota 
awards" for 1984 arc divided as fol- 
lows; economic affairs 54 (bid 70); 
education and human development 38 


ibid 38); education and planning 97 
(bid 112); government and law 40 (bid 
55); industry and employment 107 (bid 


Illsley urges 
strategic role 

A discussion on future research policy 
was partly provoked by a controversial 
discussion paper presented by Profes- 
sor Raymoncf Illsley, chairman of the 
social affairs committee of the SSRC. 

Under Professor Illsley 's ideal sys- 
tem, the SSRC would adopt a strictly 
strategic role, channelling almost all its 
funds into specialist centres based iri 
university departments best able to 
exploit and develop research ideas in 
the chosen field. . 

The aim would be to create a 
network of social science research 
centres, modelled on the current De- 
signated Research Centres preferably 
involving adjacent universities and' 
polytechnics collaborating to form 
Joint research coni res, 

. He notes some of the dangers of 
“creatingsleepfng monolithic monopo- 
lies", and of leaving little over far new 
Individual research grants, but it would 
reduce SSRC overheads, and create 
long-term secure research bases. 

Thl* would particularly holp uni- 
versity researchers who suffer from 
shbrt term contracts and great insecurr 
ity. Professor Illsley headed a long 
inquiiy for the SSRC completed Inst 
year into the careers of researchers 
which hlghljghted (hose problems. .' " 

The report analysed the; need for 
research continuity. in. terms of scien- 
tific scholarship, assets, and dissemina- 
tion of ideas/'Our present system is 
not well suited to these qceds. It 
encourages brief projects and brief 
careers,- Professor Illsley said, 

His paper was taken with another 
paper outlining proposals to move 
away from supporting long tentt unjts 
in favour of designated research cen- 
tres wilh- eight.year lifespans. The:* 
SSRC Is negotiating with universities' 

■ Spj? 1 'e f ? ur j e * eBn?l1 

■ fo bemwamined by the cotinelliafar. ; 


121); research resources and methods 
14 (bid 17); social affairs 60 (hid 95); 15 
awards are held in reserve. 

Members also approved in principle 
the new style “doctoral programme” 
awards - involving taught elements 
covering research methods, plus grea- 
ter supervision and regular assessment. 
But tney decided to allow more time 
for committees to fix detailed require- 
ments befure launching the awards 
hilly. 

The paper highlighted arguments for 
coming out boldly in favour of the 
programme right away, while on the 
other hand pointing out the need to 
hold buck while definite criteria for 
evaluating bids from university were 
fixed. There were 33 doctoral prog- 
ramme bids put up to council. They 
would be awarded by committees to 
institutions able to run proper taught 
courses. 

At present only one doctoral prog- 
ramme, management studies at Aston 
University, has formal SSRC recogni- 
tion, winning four awards a year. 

The council is to maintain the num- 
ber of linked awards, given to students 
who are attached to an existing re- 
search project, at about 20 of the total, 
the same as at present. 

Initial idea, 
final decision 

The Social Science Research Council Is. 
to petition the Privy Council to change 
Its name to the Economic and Social 
Research Council. 

The change was endorsed by the 
required two-thirds majority at last 
week's council meeting and ft Is now a 
formality that the new name will be 
agreed. 

The Issue has been discussed at at 
least three previous council meetings, 
and as- before, members ' expressed 
considerable concern about • the 
academic and intellectual implications 
of any change. 

But having already acceded to the 
view or the SSRC chairman, Mr 
Michael Posner; that they were duty- 
bound to drop the word "science" from 
the title as requested by Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State, for 
Education, they accepted that no better 
alternative names had emerged despite 
a trawl of (he academic community. ' 

In the end strong opposition lo the 
change was confined to one or two 
council members, Including Sir Frank 
Cooper, farmer permanent secretary at 
the Ministry of Defence, recently 
appointed to the SSRC after a long 
tussle with the Prime Minister’s Office, 
and. ironically just treated a Privy 
Councillor himself. .. 

Sir Franki Voicing a view still widely 
shared among social scientists, felt 
there was really no need for a change. 
But many social scientists have also 
conceded that in the end it Is probably a 
small price to pay to keep the SSRC. 
and the peace oftoeen ministers and 
! the council. 

Everyone would have' preferred the 
name to be the Social and’ Economic 
Research Council biit the SERC 
acronym has .already been claimed. 
Social scientist* can hardly start pro- 
testing now, having remained so quiet 
abce Ihe ESRC was first proposed In 
May., • 


Biotech company blossoms at last 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Agricultural Research Council 
and the British Technology Group this 
week launched their long-awaited 
biotechnology company, which will 
exploit work in plant genetics. 

The Agricultural Genetics Com- 
pany, closely modelled on the Medical 
Research Council-linked Ceiltech, 
starts out with £700,000 from its three 
main backers - the BTG, the oil 
company Ultramar, and the venture 
capital arm of Advent Technology Ltd. 
The founders plan to increase the 
firm's working capital to £ 1 5m in the 
next few years, with help from other 
private sector investors. 

The chairman and chief executive of 
the new company. Dr Alan Robertson 
and Dr Roger Gilmour, have also 


taken personal stakes in it. Dr Robert- 
son is a former chairman of ICI's plant 

E rolection division and Dr Gilmour 
as returned to the UK from America, 
where he ran a food technology com- 
pany. 

The company's agreement with the 
ARC gives it first call on council work 
in genetically-engineered crops, plant 
pest control and bacterial inocidants. 
The Department of Trade and Industry 
has still not announced a decision from 
a review of the BTG’s general right to 
exploitation of publicly-funded re- 
search - but the new research council- 
company agreement will stand what- 
ever happens more generally. 

This goes against the advice of the 
House of Commons Select Education 
Committee on Science and the Arts’ 


report on biotechnology last year 
which recommended that Celltech's 
exclusive agreement with the MRCbe 
reviewed and that the ARC should not 
enter such an arrangement. 

The company will be based in Cam- 
bridge initially, close to the ARC’S 
Plant Breeding Research Institutes. Dr 
Ralph Riley, the council’s secretary, 
said there would be no change in the 
ARC’S scientific programme. If the 
new company needed research for 
commercial projects, it would be com- 
missioned in the normal way. 

Dr Riley said the ARC was one of 
the major international sponsors of 
plant molecular biology and was well 
up with the leaders in areas like 
incorporation of bacterial genes into 
plant cells. 



The Duke of Westminster presented a team from Ealing College of Higher 
Education with a cheque and a trophy after they won the national business 
quiz sponsored by Lfoyd Bank. The team was (left to right) Christopher 
Stone, Mark Hutchinson and John Anderson. 


Local opposition collapses 
to Ulster merger plan 


The charter and statutes for the Uni- 
versity of Ulster - the merged New 
University, of Ulster and Ulster 
Polytechnic - are likely to be agreed 
next month following the collapse of 
local opposition to tne merger. 

NUU s council will study the final 
draft of the two documents shortly, and 
will give Its last suggestions to the 
steering group overseeing the merger 
when it meets on August 12, But the 
steering group is most unlikely to pass 
them on to the Privy Council until It is 
sure that NUU’s court will repeat its 
vote of support for the merger when It 
meets tin September 16. 

The support in the court meeting last 
week was overwhelming: ?6 percent of 
members present and voting supported 
the special resolution asking the Queen 

NU^charter W Ch8rler and repeaI 

The resolution only needed 75 per 
cent support, although it must gain that 
level again in September or last week’s . 
vote is invalid. But the vbtjng'by 95 
court members for the resolution, four 
against and 16 abstaining was jn com- 
plete contrast to the June meeting pf 
court when only a 63 per cent majority 
~ 71 to 41— was achieved 'ln favour of 
the resolution. • 

■ Staff aL NUU and officials, qt the.. 
Northern. Ireland, Peparttheqt of 


Education were pleased and relieved 
that the court’s rearguard action - 
mainly effected by local business and 
political representatives - was not 
repeated, despite protests by Mr Wil- 
liam Ross, MP (Londonderry East) in 
the House of Commons. - 

According to Mr Ross, the implicit 
costs of the merger - transferring staff 
between pension schemes, travelling 
between sites, maintaining support to 
Queen’s University - are much higher 
than Government estimates.; 

“From where will the money be 
found?" he asked. “Will there be a 
massive cutback in student, numbers? 
Will there be a further rationalization 
and closures? Where will the cash 
come from? Those are not light ques- 
tions, but questions which the universi- 
ty (NUU) asked from the first hour 
that the merger was proposed. They 
have not been answered. 

The place to debate the closure of 
NUU was the House of .Commons, not 
Northern Ireland, he said, under a Bill' 
that could be discussed by MPs. 

“The people of Ulster arid those 
interested In higher edudatioh- in the 
United Kingdom generally should be 
very interested in the small, weak 
jgjifation ^that js .being butchered in 
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Government 
gets £12m 
training bill 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The Government has been asked by its 
advisory body on teacher training (o 
provide up to £12m a year by 1985/86 to 
train all new further education 
teachers. 

The recommendation was agreed 
lost week by the Advisory Committee 
for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers after the Department of 
Education and Science gave local au- 
thority representatives an assurance 
that this would be new money and not 
deducted from the advanced further 
education pool. 

The local authorities has said that 
unless funding was really new, they 
would not be prepared to redirect 
fends currently being spent on the 
release of further education teachers 
for initial training into the Youth 
Training Scheme and education man- 
agement. This was part of proposals 
put forward by ACSET further educa- 
tion sub-committee. 

ACSET’s argument is that unless 
specific fending is provided,- (he cur- 
rent position wnere only 3 per cent of 
new entrants to farther education 
teaching are released for Intitial train- 
Ingwi 1 1 continue or deteriorate further. 

This view Is supported by results of a 
recent HMI survey which showed that., 
some authorities and institutions give 
no priority to the untrained new en- 
trants. On the contrary they use release 
almost as a reward to those with five, 
six or even 10 years experience of 
teaching. 

ACSET wants the Government to 
provide the funds to enable all un- 
trained entrants, estimated to be aboiu ;.. 
2,000 a year, whp have less than three 
years teaching experience lo take a i two 
year certificate in education (FEJ 
course. In a fall year this would con 

£6m, . l. 

The committee has, however, fought., 
shy of recommending the introduction 
of formal training for all further educa- 
tion teachers. It says that re com: 
j mentations on this subject will ■« 
isubmited later. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has lodged a strong objert ion 
to. the proposed composition of tpc 
new national advisory council for the 
accredidation .of teacher- training 
courses.- ' : 

iV This will be the third time that 
Professor Bill Wallace* the AUT rep- 
resentative On the committee has Re- 
jected to ACSETs recommendations 
to the Secretary of State for Education^ 

The new Council Was agreed byinp 
committee: last week. Professor 
lace however, Jq a dissenting note, say* 
he is not satisfied that the committee s 
, composition i $11 be representative.. 

Effective project 

The Maqpower Services Commission 
i? giving fin&ndal backing to a pr°J e “ 
to help wqmep managers Become more 
'.affective!; . . 

‘Thd ptdject was Set up by. Sheffield 
Polytechnic’s' department of manage- 
- menti.sfedieS plans; to help establfcn 
small Self-diyelopment., groups t 01 
Women fa i management. . 
j/ 'l 'niese groujM wilH» led by- women 
• M d jjt is 1 Sppijd to fat them up 

vin;lhe,-fieIdi Of man^cferiog» bdnkj 
,|ng,.edi^tiop;:k>cal‘80VeromeOt 
;cbmfeiuifty j, ;• - '<- ; - .- ■’ '. 


Battle over 
merger 
r plan 

The London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine is fighting a uni- 
versity decision to move its department 
of nutrition to Queen Elizabeth Col- 
lege. 

The School of Hygiene and its allies 
have protested strongly about the 
recommendation from London Uni- 
versity’s joint planning committee that 
the department should be amalga- 
mated with the department of food 
science of King’s, Queen Elizabeth and 
Chelsea colleges and based at Queen 
Elizabeth College. 

Although the recommendation has 
been approved by the university's 
senate and court, the fight could be 
. successful. Professor Charles Gorilon- 
" Smith, dean of the School of Hygiene, 
said this week that he understood the 
joint planning committee would recon- 
stder the issue in the autumn. 

The committee's original proposal 
followed a subject working party in the 
university, which said that amalgama- 
tion of the two departments was one 
possible option. The committee look 
up this option against the advice of the 
School of Hygiene, and it was passed 
by the university senate as part of 
London’s overall restructuring 
package. 

The school tried to persuade the 
university court lo refer the recom- 
mendation for further discussion, but 
court also approved the recommenda- 
tion. School sources say that the uni- 
versity was reluctant to re-open the 
r question because it wished to preseifl a 

■ completed package to the University 
Grants Committee this year. 

However, officials have now indi- 

■ cated informally that the issue will be 
looked at again, although the school 
has not yet had notice of mis in writing. 
Outside pressure helped to keep the 
department’s hopes alive - o number of 

r eminent medical authorities are under- 
stood to have written lo London's 
■ chancellor, Professor Randolph 
Quirk, protesting at the origfaaldeci- 

■ sion. 

Staff at the school were also strongly 
opposed to the move. One senior staff 
member said: "We object not only to 
the decision which was made but lo the 
way it was made”. Members of the 
1 nutrition department argue that the 
university’s proposal takes no account 
i of London's importance as the main 
national centre of nutrition teaching. 

Croydon peace 
negotiated 


HMI slams poly engineers 


by Karen Gold 
Broad hints that the engineering de- 
partment at Bristol Polytechnic has 
little justification for remaining open 
have come in a highly critical report by 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate. 

“There is little evidence of local or 
regional demand for mainstream en- 
gineering degree courses at the 
polytechnic, and it must be assumed 
that the two existing prestigious uni- 
versity engineering departments now 
in Avon adequately cater for these 
requirements,’ the report concludes. 

“In general, neither the style of 
teaching nor the nature of the accom- 
modation and equipment is appropri- 
ate lo undergraduate work". The de- 

E art meat's part-time degree work 
ardly attracts sufficient students, 
while higher technician work currently 
done by the polytechnic could be done 
in other Avon colleges. 

The strongest condemnation is re- 
served for the department's site, 
shared with Brunei technical college. 
"The environment is so poor that it is 
doubtful whether any up to dateprofes- 
sional engineering can possibly take 
place on tne site. 


. O* 1 °. ne course, the technology with 
industrial studies degree, student per- 
formance gave cause for “extreme 
alarm . Most students on that course 
had low A level entrygrades.andfrom 
the 1978 intake of 15 students only one 
passed first year exams at the first 
attempt. 

More widespread concern is express- 
ed about the department's “static and 
ageing" teaching force. “The corporate 
industrial experience within the de- 
partment may be a decade or more out 
?f dale - apart from the work of the 
individuals who are actively engaged 
in research, many staff are not, in 
general, pursuing the development and 
understanding of their own subjects lo 
a level to he expected in a department 
offering degree courses". 

The report says: "Generally there 
was little effort or will to establish and 
maintain industrial contacts at a level 
arid of a type that would contribute to 
the updating of the staff, help generate 
research, enhance professional credi- 
bility and stimulate teaching.” 

Any attempt to introduce a pcrsonnl 
tutoring system for students within the 
present facilities, with tutorial and 



private study rooms "almost non-exis- 
tent", would not he feasible. Currently 
academic tutorial arrangements for 
degree and HND sandwich students 
are already erratic, it says, while no 
formal arrangements for personal 
tutoring exist. 

Students' project work and its super- 
vision and assessment is praised. Bui 
laboratory work is again alleged lo be 
affected by accommodation difficul- 
ties, with the distance between late and 
classrooms acting as a disincentive for 
work In each of them to be linked. , 

Certain laboratories are described as 
well-equipped, although others are 
inadequately equipped or over- 
crowded. while the design studio is 
“grossly overcrowded and cluttered”, 
needing at least twice the present 
space. The team of laboratory techni- 
cians is congratulated in the report for 
•heupkeep of ihe labs and equipment. 

The department's organization lack- 
ed cohesion and direction, and indi- 
vidual schools seemed to operate ns 
separate units, the report say s. It was 
also unusual in having part-time de- 
grees in electrical anu mechanical 
incering without full-ii 
lose subjects. 


T?mf rl r l fi. J | a ” f 8 r I 3l>vld ‘r out or « iMctotSinSi 
Trent Polytechnic who recently took part Id a novel work insight 

experiment, demonstrate that It Js not “too hot in the kitchen* 1 for them on 

f*3t“h rV Ce C0 ?! er *? Nottingham’s Albany Hotel. The scheme is 

agSiSgSp undm "“ nd h0W daUy « ‘“'■on In 


Dismissal notices to 300 lecturers at 
Croydon College have been withdrawn 
after negotiation of a compromise 
formula on extra teaching hours. 

All staff are to be timetabled for an 

SS-Sr iMSLSrrioS Warwick to fight for TUC seat 

tlnue on the question of the teaching T — ,L 


load of staff recruited at the start of the 
, / new academic year and other condi- 
i toons of service Issues. 
f .. Staff had previously rejected a com- 
. promise which would have meant an 
j . extra hour for existing staff and an 
extra two, for new recruits. ' 

; Union negotiators Hre likely to resist 
the introduction of a differential for 
new and existing staff, but both sides 
nave declared their intention of 
reaching agreement by October 31. 


Less than a year after becoming gener- 
al secretary of the Association pf 
University Teachers, Ms Diana War- 
wick is to fight for a seat on the TUC 
general council. The AUT Is taking 
advantage of the new constitution or 
the genera] council which for the first 
time will have 11 seats reserved for 
unions with less than 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

It is the first time the AUT, which 
affiliated in 1976, has fought for a seat 
on the general council. One of the 30 


other contenders for the reserved seats 
is Mr Alan Sapper, left wing general 
secretary of the Association of Cine- 
matograph, Television and Allied 
Technicians, and brother of Ms War- 
wick’s predecessor at the AUT. 

She Is the only woman among the 
nominees for the reserved seats, 
although the National Union of Public 
Employees has nominated a woman, 
for one of . Us automatic seats, : and 
would not have tried for one of the five 
seats reserved for women. 


engineering without full-time degrees 

OU courses 
face closure 

by Felicity Jones 
The Open University’s pioneering U- 
courses are still under threat of closure 
in spite of a senate decision to refer a 
whole package of cost-saving proposals 
back to the academic board. 

The plan to phase out the inter- 
faculty U-area, which has overseen the 
running of the five courses for the past 
three years, and lo shelve two new 
courses on Perspectives in Health and 
Disease and Conflict and Security in 
the Nuclear Ace, had been agreed by 
the academic board. 

But when the package was put lo the 
senate as a proposal for savings further 
£2,500,000 next year, the senate refer- 
red everything back to the academic 
board for the proposals to be more 
fully costed and for better justification. 

A small group of academics in 
different faculties who compose pari of 
me U-area sub-committee have been 
fighting the threat to the courses ever 
since it became known that the uni- 
versity’s officers favoured the phasing 
outer this innovative cross-disciplinary 
area of study. 

They believe that although the sen- 
ate threw out the proposals this time it 
Is quite likely that the academic board 
could put the same proposals forward 
to the November senate meeting with 
more detailed financial justification to 
support them. • 

one member of the group said they 
were heartened by the opinion express- 
ed in the senate meeting last month 
that the U-drea brought breadth to the 
university syllabus and reflected the 
spirit behind the OU. But university 
officers argued that the university 
should concentrate on single discipline 
courses for students who wanted spe- 
cialist degrees. 

There is also the fear that a decision 
to postpone the next senate meeting 
for two months could lead (o back door 
outs since the finance committee and 
council have executive powers to take 
emergency measures meantime. The 
announcement of the extra £1.1 million 
cut 'by the government in lhe : OU 
budget next year could have some 
repercussions in this respect. 


; continued from front page 

■1. 1 £23 - 5 ,? 1 the reduction in the 1983/84 
• p® 5 ” Hmll would be achieved by reduc- 

[■' ‘ng the amounts set aside for restruc- 
I: luring, redundancies and rates, which 
4 IP Proved to be set at a higher level 
.! than necessary.' 

I.-.' - But many Institutions had already 
1 . J a, d plans for diverting resources to 
.i other projects and Sir Keith has now 
. j r forced them to postpone, or abandon 

- , 4;-vtnC$Ca • 7.* : - i- % # :-v'v: 

: With a reduction of £i;lm in the 

‘ SK in rH5 lv ^ t y t ud 8 6t ’ hut JWttog- 

l.^; aside £1. Sin from the contingency fand 
.'•'rt5 l 9. r | he . Cl >st of bridging- the gap for the 

B lcal' academics' salary, award, the 
reduction is £23.1m. , ■: , r ;. 
he Voluntary colleges and other 
ct grant institutions including. the 
afield Jnstifatp i Qf Technology . the 


Royal College of Art, three agricultur 
rnl and three music colleges face a £5m 
reduction from £101m to £98.5m. 

But except in one or two cases grants 
already announced will not be reduced 
and student numbers will Iherefoire be 
safeguarded,.- 

The Open University has already . 
decided on the broad areas in which its • 
£l.lm saving will be teade: It plans to . 
cut £300,000 from the capital grant \ 

’ Which'Wfii mean no new equipment and v 
could in the longer term affect student . 
numbers on computer courses where 
access, to, terminals is already, res- 
- fricted: > V • 

The remaining £800,b00 wiU pbme 
dul of the money set aside for PICKUP ; 
professional updating j cou rses ‘ Which ■ 

. may mean that thq production of new 
■: ebu^e^.^apld be slcjwfed down:' 


The OU's interpretation differs from 
the Government s offical statement 
that the savings would be made by the 
-“deferment of some expenditure on 
capital works and small reductions in 
recurrent expenditure". . 

The third main area for the savings 
are in the DES* own central services, 
ftlUioiigh . tip redundancies * are 
threatended. Real savings of £600,000 
are to be made with a further £256,000 
.received from: increased repayments 
for Services pfovlddd ' by the DES td 
Other bodipk. .:. , • , . ... 

' Educational^ 'research suffers a tiit- 
hack from £3.?m to.-C.9m but the 
overall pqhtiy of supporting research 
and the depnrtit\eni's planned, phig 
rampie remnih. unchanged;. .. 

' -The Science and' Engineering R6: 
'search Council has given in jo prpssiire 


from the unions and vice chancellors 
and agreed to pay full 1983 academics’ 
pay award to its research Staff. .( . 

But in : a letter to union lenders, its 
- cheii'miut; 1 Professor . Jphn Kingman, 
warns Oiatjhe result will be n reduction 
■in the level of scientific activity it can 
■ support. 

. ^ThV. Association:, of University 
i Teachefs. is delighted that the council 
has bqen farced to stand by its commit* 

■ 'Otent to. pay national salary scales, but 
?ERO now hp$itp find! an ;4xtra £2m 
representing the gnp between the 3.5 
per cent cash limit And the level of the 
award 




ft Was ; feared; i that other Teseatch 
, coundl.s might follow SERC’a lead If if 
successful Irj cecCding froni the 

— nndops) ugree^nt.;-: . , v. , 


Research 
crisis 
solution 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The best answer to Ihe crisis in the dual 
support system for university research 
is to earmark University Grants Com- 
mittee funds for research. A working 
party of the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils has decided this is 
better than asking the research coun- 
cils to increase their contribution. 

The working party, which reported 
this week, was set up to meet a 
recommendation of last year’s Merri- 
son report on support of university 
scientific research. It is strongly iri 
favour of oarmarkingeven though Mor- 
rison rejected this option. 

The working party was so concerned 
about the dual support system, where 
the UGC grant theoretically provides 
enough research cash to sustain a 
modest research programme in each 
university, that they considered asking 
for all research money to be taken 
away from the UGC and distributed 
between the research councils. 

Mr Dick Morris of Ihe engineers 
Brown and Root, chairman of the 
working parly, admitted that some 
would see their commenlson the UGC 
as outside their terms of reference. But 
he felt dual support was a good system 
which needed rescuing urgently. 
"There may be a bloody great row, 
but I think something should happen", 
he said. 

On the specific question of the 
balance between research council 
spending on separate institutes and on 
backing university researchers, the 
working party concludes that there 
cpuld be no set formula, as each 
council is different. But they had very 
little criticism to make of the existing 
pattern of spending. The report esti- 
mates that over 30 per cent of total 
expenditure by the five research coun- 
cils goes on university support. 

It records Ihe view of university 
researchers that research council insti- 
tutes have been protected from spend- 
ing cuts, and calls for measures to 
reduce mutual suspicion and mis- 
understanding between the twoarmsof 
the academic research community. 
Specific recommendations to promote 
collaboration betwen universities and 
outside institutes include more short 
term research council appointments to 
promote staff mobility, and encourag- 
ing Institute staff to lecture and super- 
vise students in universities. A ^re- 
search community" in a particular field 
should be the goal, the report says, and 
it singles out the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council’s Daresbury 
laboratory as a success from this stnnd- 
point. 

The report also calls for each council 
to review its existing institutions, look- 
ing at their location and their interac- 
tion with the scientific community 
outside. And it says that any: new 
institute or unit should only tie estab- 
lished on a university campus. 

The report makes no comment on 
the individual spending patterns of th* 
five research councils, beyond emph- 
asising that they all have different 
needs. This is seen as good news for • 
those councils which spend most of their 
budgets on their own Institutes, and so , 
bear the brunt of university resear- 
chers' criticism. Dr Ralph Riley, 
secretary of the Agricultural Research 
Council, said: "This report can be con- 
strued asludgingthatARC’sprocticeof 
putting a large proportion tints money 
into itsown institutes is appropriate". 

The truth of this will Ire seen later 
when the Advisory Board for tire 
Research Councils will decide whether 
to confirm a cut in (lie ARCs budget 
proposed last year, . ' 

77ie support given by keseardi Cow- 
eta for In-house and university re- 
search. Report of a working party of the 
Advisory Board for the Research Coun- 
cils. Available free from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science* 

' Leader, back page. 


HMI promotion 
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of Inspectorate, 1 ba^ heeii 
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Training 

worries 

lecturers 

by Paul Fluffier 

Social work, lecturers arc alarmed hy 
what they see as a drift by the Govern- 
ment towards an “apprentice’* type of 
training approved social workers. 

Lecturers in universities and 
polytechnics in the Midlands have 
already voiced their concern following 
recent discussion of a letter sent by Mr 
Tony Newton, under secretary at the 
Department of Health and Social Ser- 
vices, to Mr James Pawscy, MP for 
Rugby and Kenilworth. 

In his letter sent before the ejection 
Mr Newton states that while some staff 
need to hold the Certificate of Oual- | 
ification in Social Work, “the majority 
need other forms of training, more 
job- rein ted und less academically 
wised." 

The CQSW teachers fear thnt this 
spells nut Government intentions to 
stress vocational elements in social 
work training, threatening the inde- 
pendence and academic input of 
courses taught in universities and col- 
leges. 

Mr Newton explains in his letter why 
the Government opposed n House of 
lairds amendment to the Health and 
Social Services and Social Security 
Adjudications Dill calling for manda- 
tory awards for all social work stu- 
dents. 

He states that 70 per cent of front 
line social workers already hold the 
CQSW, and thnt the proportion will 
continue to increase. But the need is to 
provide more residential and day care 
service training and this type of train- 
ing would not be suited to a system of 
mandatory awards, Mr Newton wrote. 

Mr Bernard Davies, a lecturer in 
applied social studies at Warwick Uni- 
versity, who convenes the Midlands 
group of CQSW teachers, said the 
fetter could be taken as another sign of 
the vocational emphasis favoured by 
the Government. 

“We are concerned that ministers 


Strathclyde to fight college takeover 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Strathclyde Regional Council has 
warned that one of its colleges could 
face closure if it is transferred to direct 
Government control. The council is set 
I to fight ihe Secretary of State for 
Scotland's plans to take over Bell 
I College or Technology in Hamilton. 

The government also intends to take 
1 control of Glasgow College of Tech- 
nology and Napier College in Edin- 
burgh. Out Strathclyde and Lothian 
regional councils seem unlikely to put 
up serious resistance since these col- 
leges concentrate on advanced and 
degree level work similar to the central 
institutions run by the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. 

Mr George Bain, Strathclyde's de- 
pute director of education for further 


education, said Bell College was not u 
true central institution. Although 90 
per cent of Us courses were at higher 
diploma level, it did no degree work. “I 
feel therefore it would be a mistake to 
transfer Bell and we might well be 
making representations to that effect," 
he said. 

Dr Malcolm Green, chairman of 
Strathclyde's education committee, 
said it was vital to have a college in the 
Hamilton area, particularly since Ihe 
closure last year of Hamilton College 
of Education. Strathclyde's policy was 
to make colleges local and if Bell 
College were transferred there would 
be no local provision in Hamilton and 
East Kilbriae. 


predicted that the transfer would be a 
prelude to closure. The college was 
likely to be linked with the nearby 
central institution. Paisley College of 
Technology, run down and then closed 
as had happened with the former 
Craiglockhart College of Education. 

Mr Ronald Young, secetary of 
Strathclyde’s ruling Labour group, said 
that staff were likely to oppose the 
move. White in the past they might 


if Belt College comes under central 
control, the Scottish Secretary wilt 
determine student intake. Dr Green 


have been glad to be rid of local 
authority control, the world had 
changed and Bell had been enjoying 
special support from the region while 
courses were under threat at Paisley. 
“Staff must be running scared," be 
said. 

Mr James Gilchrist, chairman of 
Lothian region's education committee, 
welcomed the transfer of Napier Col- 


lege, saying it was more appropriate 
a central institution. Undoubted 
Lothian's view has been coloured* 
the Government plans to transferor 
present central institution, Uia 
Nautical College, to the region's coc- 
trol. 

Mr Gilchrist said he hoped to «, 
Leith College move away from m 
nautical base and become more of i 
further education college. 

But other central institutions have 
criticized Leith’s transfer. They say ft 
runs national courses and should br 
run centrally. Dr Alan Watson, Leith's 
principal, said despite a downturn in 
the nautical market, Leith had In- 
creased its turnover by 10 percent. He 
urged the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment to adopt the American maxim: 
“If it ain't broken, don't fix it.'* 



Stop talking, start linking, 
says GEC director 


Lord Hailsham receives the charter from Sir Neville Leigh 

The seal of approval 


,h„« minister, U.'QS “Khen B raM the SERCit, 

sasaya.-- ln,port “ i “ nd 

apprentice model, this is already hap- development of education In Britain. Sir Keith noted the creation or a ^ Said l . ,n ii. wh !? ev ^ one 

penlng in the teacher training and Sir Keith’s views came in a message (wo-year honours degree-level course AfnlTilJ.If 6 !?i on 9[ nl fL S ' ♦ ’ISNht 

vmith irainino flehk." h#» wiiH of sunnnti serif tn the f Tni vprcUv nt .. .. .nu i weeks, also heard from Sir Alan Muir- council was not the best source.! 


of pupils and students, 
enl of an Independent 


by Jon Turney 
Science correspondent 

Less talk more action should be the aim 
of those who wish to speed up universi- 
ty-industry collaboration, Sir Robert 
Clayton, technical director of GEC, 
told a conference on the subject last 
week. Speaking at the Cranfield/ 
UMTST-backed conference on “Com- 
munication and collaboration between 
the Universities and Industry”, he said 
“there have been too many reports, 
committees, inquiries, and even con- 
ferences on this subject." However, he 
conceded that the lack of action meant 
it was necessary to repeat the obvious 
to hammer the message home. 

Action was necessary on both sides, 
he felt. It was up to industry to go into 
universities ana find out what was of 
use, for if university researcher knew 
they would already have started com- 
panies themselves. At the same time, 
government must support universities 


found it “remarkable" that the three 
Government departments who needed 
to consider the problem in the looj 
term - Defence, Education and Scien- 
ce and the Treasury - were not repre- 
sented at the meeting. He hoped that 
Ihe ACARD groups document w 
not “simply another report" and would 
finally make something happen. 

Both Sir Alan and Tony Eggingtond 
the Science and Engineering Reseanft : 
Council defended the council again* 
criticism from the floor that it hid 
failed to divert grant money to » 
gineering research on any significant 
scale. Mr Eggington said that a sugges- 
tion from Professor Patrick Mckeow 
of Cranfield thatenginecringgotawti ; 
bad deal from SERC was astounfig 
“Saying this is a gross disservice to 
SERC, ABRC and the DES, Including 
the Secretary of State", he said, pant- 
ing out that SERC’s funding w 
engineering had risen from 10 percent ** 
to 30 per cent of its budget in iheJtf ' 


social work courses almost on the old 
apprentice model, this is already hap- 
pening in the teacher training and 
youth training fields," he said. 

. The matterls to be discussed further 
at the next national meeting of CQSW 
teachers and it Is likely they will'seek a 
deputation to express their concern. 


O' — — ,«r- uwuvti 

Independent sector Is crucial for the exdtln, 
development of education In Britain. Sir 


1th noted the creation of a I 


Sir Keith’s views came In a message two-year honours degree-level course 
Of Support sent to the Universitv of at m InlllaHv* nf “aiwat InterMf’ 1 . nnrl 


of support sent to the University of as an initiative of "great Interest", and 
Buckingham last weekend and read out he described the granting of the Royal 


at a ceremony to mark the Installation Charter as the "key . to future develop- 
or Lord Hailsham as the university’s raenl” rather than the culmination of 10 


first chancellor. 

There were also m 


itversity’s meat? 1 rather than Ihe culmination of 10 
. years effort. 

from ihe The university presented Its first 
ter as the , batch of honorary decrees to those who 


The conference at Imperial. College, 
the second on the same theme in three 
weeks, also heard from Sir Alan Mulr- 
Wood, the chairman of the recent 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
search and Development working par- 
ty on industry-university links. He 


the SERC) r* 
,r in Cambridge 


ustry. . . gional industrial broker m Lamonop- 

at Imperial.College, said that while everyone agreed m« • 
same theme in three money should go into such work, w . 


council was in a good position to tiyo* 
new ideas because they were run more 
or less on behalf of the Department ® 
Trade and Industry, he said. 


County drops -k<S 3S3“ Ready-made go-betweens 


fee plan 


S - the first to an Independently scholars: Sir Ralph Bateman, an Iddus- 
nanced university this century - was trlallst and first chairman of ihe man- 


7; r fondly banded over to Lord Hailsham agement committee? Lord BelolT, the 

Cheshire county councillors have by Sir Neville Leigh, clerk to the Privy first principal; Mr Jo Grlmmond, the 
shelved plans to charge 18-vcar-old Connell, natron: and to the two acsdemlr ad vis- 


shelved plans to charge 18-ycar-old 
students few for further education 


The industrial research associations 
could do more as go-betweens for 
academics and industry if universities 
went to them for help, Dr Leslie Blake, 


sir K.itVr ' Ut v ^ to the two academic advts- director of the Construction Industry 

m , eMa B e “W* ers» Sir John Kendrew, and Professor Research and Information Assoda- 


counses. The county cmincll last week given me peal pleasure lo see the way Francesco Forte, the Italian minister or tion, told the conference, 
deterred a proposal that the ngc of that the Independent university project finance. “1 see the 40 Or so research associa 

remission for fees should be reduced has developed over the patfdecatft, at « Visitors had earlier watched the dons In the UK as important two-Way 

°. f V2i b i!? 1 J W,a,t0 opening^ «» university’s first pur- .links between univeraities and Indus- 

opposition. The NatipnnlAttocintlon launch an Inlllallve.of this kind. pott-bullt students' residential block try”, he said. The associations had 


opposition. The National Association hniach an Initiative. of this kind. pose-built students' residential block 
of Teachers lii Further and Higher ’T believe that It Is crucial for the , funded by a £400,000 gilt from the 
Education has warped that students development of educatton tn this conn- Bernard Sunky charitable foundation, 
might be forced loglve up thmfttudlw. {9 M there should be a vigorous and A second block of student residences Is 
The union cftlchUted that fdei could high quality Independent sector cater- being built. 

be as much ;as £294 a year with. ■ > — - — — : * — : — s 

additional heavy examination fees. At ■■■■PillHHI VTC fwniMAAM I 
the moment students under 19 at the I lij IXcllIlvvo 
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• Tho proposal Is not dead - officials 1 1?. 6 were not raised, 


try”, he said. The associations had 

h . o- i . - m — been set up and run by the different u». » is uuw uu iu — — . 
BernardSunky charitable foundation, sectors of industry to meet jhelr own offer by approaching the reseaip; 

° r #tudent reaWenccs Is needs, and so would be an excellent association In your own partied*. 
l><l)n 8 boJ1< ’ ‘ . . ' first conta ct for academics anxious to . sector of industry", he said. . jr 

YTS trainees ‘would not drop out’ 

'.JjJX 1 ^sih 1 T^hlf fpund useftil by the majority of manag- apprenticeship for trainees success^: 

™ mn 8. Scheme jpg agents/ mainly because K saved completing the YTS course. 

sflsss 


place new Ideas or inventions. ClRW. 
for example, had around 600 memtxij 
in the building, civil engineering sw- 
offshore and underwater engineer • 
industries } along with 50 university 
polytechnic members. : 

Dr Blake said a recent meeting otw 
Committee of Directors of R***|5; 
Associations discussed the ACAiw, 
working group's report and decide* 
try and increaae their help to uai«i» 
ties. “It is now 'up to you to test t».. 
offer by approaching the reseat 
association in your own parti cun. 
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prime reason for the dedslQn w** that 
4hfci authority does not bpCrafo educa- 
tfoikal rtainlen?nc6 allowances r and It 
Is likely that strong preSsuref from:the 
Libera) group oo. the council will put 
this on the agenda wltcn it reconsiders 


the phllcy. on rtdpclng the age 8t which RS 
fcbf ore cljrirged. ! H 

... Ms, Judith Summers, secretary Of H 
• , Natfoc's liaison comihjttee Intjie c^un- 1 . ' 
s ty,, pledged contlnuliiig opposition to ^ 

. .the ; i>ot icy { Education al maintenance ^ 



me unpuDitshed report contains a flexibility 
summary of lessons and issues identi- used, 
fled in a survey, of seven pilot YTS , For,- exp 


lity in , the recruitment criteria 
example, despite the efforts of 


I ': MbsUralnws favour an increase in nDn-tfadltlonal areas, although a Few 
.the Bllowan6e by about £4-T5 a week, d|d enter schemes with a foundry or 
but despite -this few said they \Vould agricultural bias. : t . 

drop but if it was pot raised, ’’thcreport -But. on foe whole, trainees did see 
»y4. , •/ ;. . • ' V •- ;>.j . •*' the YTS as valuable In equipping them 

Last mphth the commission reconi- . for . future jobs, by boosting their 
> i ^ded;an ; !nctoe of£1.45WthiQS - confidence and providing - them wjth 


tag- apprenticeship for trainees successful 
ved completing the YTS course. \ 

“dd ^Newcastle's College of Arts 

the Technology, can now remain open 

W? - . year round to operate the YTS to lo*T 
** - ing an agreement between the Nahoflu k 
. *c-. • Association of Teachers in Further am 
itnJ Higher Education and the local educ* . ■ 
.tion authority on how much uwji;.* 
should bo allocated to. profiling an", 
'gjj CoutiselUng on the scheme.- '. ^ ■' ■ 

, or ; .Ulster working \ 

party meets f 

Ijj-lr The^iliniyersity, . Grants Commit!^ (': 


hthleeu; -AndersOu ’ has, beau 
led depute priwlMi qf /Napier 


VTS SI 
almost 
Tebbit, 
'foehU. 
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^oj-. r Mis) ;Anne. Dafton, .Oxford Wb 
v^’ '|ech.nfct oMt -PvVMapsdn, NprtbejJ g. 
9^\ Jrh|ai)d Southern, Health and Social . - 
yrbe* John Sellars, 


E TIMES KKiHEK EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.7.83 


AND WHO’S GOING TO BE IN CHARGE 
OF DRAWING UP THE CURRICULUM NEXT TERM? 
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YOUR FRIENDLY IBM PERSONAL COMPUTER. 

• When it is Muggins's turn to attempt the near- 
. impossible manoeuvring that attends the organising of . 
conferences, curricula, or any kind of service schedule, 
there is a tendency for glumness, if not despair , to invade 
the soul. Happily, this need now be no more. 

The IBM Personal Computer eats this kind of thing 
for breakfast Suitably programmed, it could assimilate 
desiderata, correct anomalies, spot slip-ups and print out 
results with a precision and speed that even old Mumford 
would not niggle about. 

Of course when you have finished with it the bursar 
(company secretary or whatever) will want it for the 
office paperwork: filing, book-keeping, invoicing, 
auditing, and churning out reams of .communiques and 
mailings. So it might be a good idea to enlist his support 
right now. He can hardly quibble with the price: less 
than £3,000 (includes a system unit with two diskette • 
drives, keyboard, monochrome display and gtaphica 
printer, exclusive of VAT, from any IBM Retail Centre.) 

Give us a call today, and we will put you in touch with 
your nearest IBM Authorised Dealer or IBM Retail 
Centre. Without blinding you with science or baffling _ 

: you with computerese, they will spell out with simple 
figures and engaging clarity just what an . B3BaS a 
IBM Personal Computer can do. Then all g .S^ §s£§ 
you will have to organise is the burqar. • sbsa?^ rsr . .. 

Telephone 01-578 4399. Product Still' LI tilled 
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Prison handbook rewritten °' ,ers ? M ” ews 


by Karen Gold 

The Home Office is to rewrite parts of 
its handbook for prison education 


officers in an attempt to avoid future 
disputes over educational authority 
such as the recent ones in Holloway 
and Kingston prisons. 

Officials have already begun redraft* 
ing key sections of the education 
officers' •‘Bible”. Meetings will take 
place between them, education au- 
thorities which employ prison educa- 
tion staff, prison governors and the 
staff union, the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education in the hope that changes can 
be introduced by the end of the year. 

Two main changes arc envisaged. 
One is a clear statement that education 
officers arc responsible to the educa- 
tion authorities in education matters, 
though under the prison governor's 
authority in day to dny matters. 

The second is an effective disputes 
procedure: while an education officer 
will have to obey immediate instruc- 

YTSstudy 

launched 

Local authorities' contributions and 
problems in running the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme arc to be examined under a 
new project launched by the Further 
Education Staff College. 

The project which is funded by the 
Manpower Services Commission to (he 
tune of just under £50,000 aims to 
study and report on how five local 
authorities planned the final stages of 
YTS and its first year of implementa- 
tion. 

The five local authorities involved 
have not yet been named but they nre 
expected to represent at least two 
metropolitan areas, the Shires and two 
London boroughs. 

Essential ly the project Is intended to 
be collaborative whereby the FESC 
team will both study the YTS activities 
of the five authorities and support 
them by circulating Information and 
analyses of their own and other YTS 
developments. 

The project which runs until 
September 1984 will look at mechan- 
isms for planning and programe de- 
velopment. the role of different local 
agenc lea, styles of control and adm inis- 
•ration, as wen as reaction to MSC 
systems of funding, monitoring and 
administration. - 

ft Is hoped that in (his way q fairly 
usable account of the way in which 
difficulties In running YTS can be. 


cions from a governor, if the two 
disagree than tne latter can take the 
complaint to the Home Office, and the 
former to the local authority. 

The intention is to avoid head-on 
clashes between education officer and 

g overnor of the kind which has just 
ecn resolved at Holloway Prison in 
London, with the agreement that 
Holloway's chief education officer, Mr 
Richard Brown, should be allowed to 
return on August I to the prison from 
which he had been banned. 


Mr Brown, who was not even per- 
mitted by the governor Miss Joy Kins- 
ley to telephone education staff in the 


prison, was disciplined for keeping in 
contact with a former prisoner in order 
to help her with a university applica- 
tion. Mr Brown has now agreed to have 
no future contact with the prisoner. 
But the principle of contact with for- 
mer prisoners, which education staff 
and others sec ns important for rehabi- 
litation, has not been solved. 

A temporary “operational brief' for 


education staff and the governor at 
Holloway was drawn up by a meeting 
of the Home Office , the Inner London 
Education Authority. Mr Brown and 
Natflie. A fuller "professional brief' is 
currently being drawn up by ILEA, to 
be completed by September. Both will 
strees the shared responsibilities for 
prison education between the educa- 
tion officers and the general regime. 

But with assistant prison education 
officer Ms Anita Bromley still in 
difficulties at Kingston prison, though 
no longer excluded from the prison, 
and no solution to the problem at 
Holloway in principle, Natfhe fears 
(hat similar difficulties will arise again. 

“We have had a situation in which 
work that is the responsibility of the 
local education authority has been 
destroyed, albeit for a period of time, 
by the whim of two governors" a 
Natfhe spokesman said. “It's a great 
shame that in both cases there seems to 
be no policy underlying these deci- 
sions, just conflict of personality." 


Budget cuts report 
prompts criticism 




from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

The committee of the heads of univer- 
sities in Israel has warned that this 
year's 5-7 per cent cuts in university 
budgets will cause lasting damage to 
higher education, research and, ulti- 
mately, to Israeli society. 

The cuts for fiscal year 1983/84 are 
among the across the Board reductions 
imposed on all government spending 
following the unexpected, increased 
defence outlays for the war in Leba- 
non. Government critics maintain that 
the cuts are also (he result of the 
finance ministry's very poor handling 
of the Israeli economy, which has an 
annual inflation rate or 140 per cent and 
a$12bn foreign debt. 

The committee, composed of the 
presidents and rectors of the country’s 
six universities and the postgraduate 
Weizmann Institute of Science, also 
fears that the major recent pay award 
to the country’s public sector doctors 
will be paid for, at least in part by an 
additional university cut. 

Committee chairman, Professor 
Ozer Schild, the rector of Haifa Uni- 
versity, said the budget cuts “will 
undoubtedly lead to restrictions in the 
amount of research work here in 
Israel, which in turn will lessen the 
chances of new developments and 
discoveries. It will reduce out ability to 
exploit the scientific discoveries of 
other countries." 

Schild said that at Haifa University, 
cuts will result in the loss of 15 teaching 
posts out of an academic staff of 350, 
and a similar cut in the number of 


technical and administrative em- 
ployees. 

The warning came immediately after 
the publication of a 99-page report oa 
the state of the universities, containing 
specific projections until 1988 and 
more general predictions about uni- 
versity development until 1995. The 
report was prepared by the planning 
and budgets committee of the Cornua 
for Higher Education, the government 
agency which supervises university 
budgeting and development and which 
represents the universities collectively 
in their dealings with the government. 

Written in sober, formal language, 


the report affords a grim picture of Uie 
current state of affairs and on even 
more ominous prognosis, if present » 
budgeting trends continue. (Tne gov. w 
ernment provides the universities, 
which are independent institutions, 
with something over 70 per cent of 
their budgets). 

The report notes that the portion of 
the state budget taken up by tne budget 
for higher education has steadily oe* 
clined r while the student body of tire 
seven institutions, now totalling 62,500 
students, has grown by 30 per cent over 
thepast decade. 

The report's main recommendations 
make confusing reading, in the light o( 
the steady government cuts in universi- 
ty budgets. In order to function proper^ : 
ly, says the document, The budget of 
the higher education system must grow 
in real terms by 3 per cent and 
preferably by 6 per cent, in each of the 
next five years. A 3 per cent annual 
growth in budget in real terms will : 
prevent further deterioration but will 
not improve the situation." 


usable account of the way In which 
difficulties In running YTS can be. 
produced which will be helpful to other 
local education authorities and give the 
MSC the information they require on* 
how authorities cope with their finaife 
dal system and monitoring, 

ABRC posts 

Three new ruembart have been 
appoitttid to the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils.. They are Pro- 
fessor . Peter Mathias, professor of 
. economic history at Oxford Universi- 
ty, Dr perek Roberts, director of 
rMeareh at. GEC, and Mr Martin 
Wood, deputy chairman of the Oxford 
Instruments Group. 
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a print by Kdlnburah artist, Elizabeth Blackadder (right) is presented to 
the University of Edinburgh College of Art (o mark the 400th anniversary 
of the university. The picture was handed over to Dr John Burnett, 
principal or the university (left) by Mr Ian Robertson, chairman of the 
college of art's board of governors. 

NUS demands Iraqi inquiry 

by David Jobblns a year. But another brother, a diplo- 

a ™ , , • mat at the embassy, was released 

A demand for an official Inquiry into This week, five Iraqi students 
“gallons that the Iraqi embassy Is appeared in court .at Cardiff charged 

has tflrifl? °a V ^ th u causln 8 an affray after an incident 

l l teen lodged at the weekend. The Btudents, threo 
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courses to two letters. 4 

'normal The letter to registrars was signed by 

,,, Mr All Hussain Hummadi, the cultural 
nc , tiv j tes councilor. -The l|K Council onOver- 

^ connoted to the seas Student Affair? pointed out to the 

- n moun,ln B over re- embassy that in the past institutions had 
^ , „ . been unwilling to comply with similar 

An assistant cultural counsellor at requests. 

bMn ei taiS rtf *L' Ai-Madithi, has Mr Stewart said: "We are seeking a 

cSrnmSA C ? Unt i 1 ?' an J Q ^' FWjtive response from the Foreign 
been ^ SStlno “ sSS J*vf 8 ° he h u* u 0 ® M W students coming under 
ll J f oj n ] I ation on the aw* surveillance may genuinely fear 
the consequences of any sign of opposl- 
attack on fjfe? 1 S?" t0 f ho Ira ^ 0overnm ent bothfor 
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■ •* ' The tjfUS. aajd.fr vVas sure no 


Professor warns of ‘chaos’ 


IwWfined^Tnii outoKS^ 


from James Hutchinson 
„ , ~ BONN 

Professor George Turner, whose four- 
year term as president of the West 
German vice chancellors' conference 
ends on August 1, has warned that 
Germany’s university system is head- 
ing for chaos unless radical changes are 
made. 

A consequence of overcrowding, he 
said, was that education in the old 
sense had been changed into vocation- 


al training. It was no use pretending 
that the system could provide the same 
kind and quality of education as It did 
when only a small proportion of 
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Importance of a child’s view of computers 


and'UDifcrstqrid krtowledka could *!• Mr Sage .a Id: % lor BS; 
radical Mteredfty a worfd filled wtltj tft- /EffeCn 
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^ for the futufc health and Canada 
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Alberta . in Edmontoq. 
JW* w* 1 Canada, for example the Authors found 
vi -i. l 3 Utot medical student? using computed 
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school-leavers went to university, 
Professor Turner pointed out that in 
the next decade some 35 per cent of 
school-leavers annually would be enti- 
tled to a university place. The present 
system simply could not cope with such 
on Influx, he added. . 

But he said he was confident that in 
the end common sense would triumph, 
and that hctobs party political and 
ideological borders a form of grand 
coalition In the education sector would 
be brought about. 

House and 
Gardner 

from Charlotte K. Beyers ' 

PALO ALTO 
TheiujW j president of the University of- 
California, Mr David ?. Gardner, fa to 
Aure al a cost of more than 
$500,000. In addition, Mr Gardner - 
who will pay $250,000 towards the 
house himself- wfil receive ait unspeci- 
fied annual housing allowance and' 
tti&ds to pay maintenance told utili- 
ties”. •' 

.The Maace .of the purchase price 
will be loaned by' the UCfegettK at is 
interest rate of 6,11 per cent, . 

i.M r ^ ar f ,Der ’ s , opPohtiirteiit on a 
salarv-a^uWO percent more ■ 
ifiah Us predecessoil !^ has already 
iparked controversy on the UC campus, 
wifare studehifl have been cotoplalttina 

lv '. Gardner decided thst Blake house,' 

arwtji table . Because It /has t only two 
b^rooms pnd dp^s ^ provide niffi-i 

S* W^wh9. spend |pari' ^^tSto/'ye'ar at. 

apfirppflato'W 

ror BUkc houac isi noVf. pnder way, ' . •> 


The best solution would be to 
velop a system in which university 
courses would be much shorter than 
they are at present, thus enabling 
belter facilities to be provided foi 
postgraduate studies. 

Professor Turner said Ire was very 
much in favour of enabling as mauy 
young people as possible to go » 
university. But nobody gained when 
students struggled on until (bey were 
30 - and then could not find u 
adequate job. It would be far more 
humane and sensible to follow the 
American, French or British exam- 
ples, he added. 

“We can argue about which system it 
best", said Professor Turner, “But ire 
prepared to accept any system 
does away with the present inordinate* 
ly long courses and leads to graduate 
at a reasonable age.” 

Professor Turner, the vice chanceJ- 


MuttgHrt, will be replaced as neaa w 
the vice chancellors’ conference oy , 
Professo r Theodor Berchem of VAiert- • 
burg University. j 

Collider 

approved 

A powerful linear collider that wW 
slam electrons and positrons together 
i at energies of 100 billion volts has just 
I been ; approved' by President Reagso- . 
He sigried a' bill for $32m of a total of 
! $U2m for the new device which will W’ 
built at the Stanford Linear Accel era- 
, tor Cottier on the campus of Stanton* 
University; In Palo Alto, California. 

In this new machine, two bea 01 * 
from thq existing two mile along linear 
accelerator will be bent around ana 
focused into a microscopic spot. One 
beam will: contain electrons while in*- 
other will'. be. made up of positron^ 


MWU4 TTU4VII j.l 

blnationk of subatomic particles wu 
appear. .Tlje SLC wtil prpduce these 
collisions at the Highest energy level in 


ihe- world.fi 
.>Tlto;tftditj 
ing : these -c 


[ method for produc- 
pna,^ has been with. 


ofoge jrlnga; h\ whieft magnets Keep 
e two;; .batons circwlating'lq a race* 
ack. ptotdrii;.; posing jthrough. one ; 


NuclearRese^h Cdntr^TqERN) 
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_ . ” Overseas news 

Graduation day for China’s child prodigies 


Mr Liu: director of student 
affairs at the university 


by Peter Mauger 

The Chinese University of Science and 
Technology In Hefei has Just graduated 
Its first Juvenile class. In 1978 this 
university, perhaps the most presti- 
gious In China, enrolled 92 exception- 
ally bright children under 16 years of 
age, running a special class for 20 of the 
most gifted, some of whom were onfa- 
ll or 12. 

Diagnostic tests on entrance showed 
outstanding qualities of memory and 
comprehension but a lack of education 
in basic theory and an inability to 
express themselves adequately on pap- 
er. This was hardly surprising since 
most of them had barely finished prim- 
ary school, and hud concentrated on 


Finland feels effects 
of cash squeeze 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Economic uncertainties and an in- 
crease in debt-servicing are forcing 
Finland to reduce its educational 
growth targets in the short and medium 
terms. But officials emphasize that no 
actual squeezes in real spending are 
envisaged. 

In its overall budgeting, 16.7 per 
cent of which has gone on education 
and related items in 1983, the ministry 
of finance has scaled down its annual 
average GDP growth predictions to 2 
per cent for the next five years. Since 
•more than half , this increase will be 
absorbed by payments on a growing 
foreign deot, the money available 
affords a boost of less than 1 per cent 
yearly to central government expendi- 
ture. 

Extrapolation of statistics in one 
official survey shows that the ministry 
of finance will countenance a mere 0.3 
per cent real increase in spending on 
education until the end of 1$88, against 


2 per cent for all government outlays 
and the 1.1 per cent projected by the 
ministry of education itself. This would 


reduce education’s share of the budget 
to 15.3 per cent. 

Hard bargaining between the va- 
rious ministries and the government's 
fiscal overlords will reach its climax in 
the weeks before the 1984 budget is 
published in September. Early indica- 
tions are that education will fare worse 


all public expenditure and a 1982 
inflation rate of 9.2 per cent. 

Interviewed by the newspaper Huf- 
vudsiadsbladet, one of the two minis- 
ters of education, Mrs Kaarina Suonio 
(Social Democrat), admitted that the 
finance ministry was exerting strong 
pressure to Induce cutbacks, especially 
in higher education. 

However, it is still too early to say 
which category will be most subject to 
the scalpel: comprehensive, senior 
secondary, or university education. 
But officials stress their inflinching 
commitment to the vocational sector, 
which will be allowed to expand as 
previously, planned. 

Banliftedon 
Japanese professor 

The Australian government has lifted a 
two-year ban on the entry of a promin- 
ent Japanese academic and pacifist 
who was accused of links with a. 
terrorist group. I 

The Australian ministry for fori | 
migration and Ethnic Affairs, has ruled 
i Professor Rokuto Hldtika was not a , 
security risk and would be allowed to 1 
visit Australia. The government’s re- 
view of the Hidaka affair follows two 
years of vigoroqs ■ lobbying by 
academics In universities in Australia 
and, Japan. * 

Professor Hidaka first applied for a, 
visaiin December 1980, after- Monash 
. and .La Trobe universities had invited 
Wm to visit for nine months in 1982. - 
i The then Fraser government refused to 
;< supply ,a visa; .. . . '• I,: . 

! wTt ls now uriderstpod (hat Frofdfaor 
i Hidaka Will toon receive another in- 
vitation to teach -In. Melbourne.' The 
I vfaa;bati on Mrs: Hidaka will remain. ( 


The government's latest biennial 
medium-term blueprint foT higher 
education, published in th spring, 
recommends that the number of stu- 
dents remain unchanged, and (hot no 
new universities should be embarked 
upon. 

This summer the ministry of finance 
has come out against the building of 
any new premises, even at existing 
universities, for the next few years so 
that fund can be released for the 
procurement of equipment. Earlier, a 
ministry of education report recom- 
mended a real increase of 27 per cent in 
funds for equipment from 19$4to 1986, 
followed by a 10 per cent increase until 
1988. 

The ministry’s remit extends to sci- 
ence culture and sport - the responsi- 
bility of a second minister, Mr Gustav 
Bjdrkstrand. It is in these non-scholas- 
tic pursuits that most money-related 
controversy is now raging. If im- 

S fomented, it is claimed that a recent 
igh court ruling that arts festivals and 
concert promoters should pay a 35 per 
cent tax on all foreign performers could 
cripple Finland’s cull lira] life. Finnish 
artists and Intellectuals, markedly Iso- 
lated would be deprived of invaluable 
contact with the outside world by what 
smacks of philistinism. 

On the other hand, exorbitant ex- 
penditure is favoured by the parly 
representing Finland’s o per cent 
Swedish-speaking minority on a televi- 
sion channel to serve the coastal tracts 
In which Its voters are concentrated. 

Mr Bjflrkstrand, a Swedish party 
nominee, argues that the scncme 
would reinforce the “self-identity" of a 
shrinking community an idea ridi- 
culed by ihe most celebrated Finnish* 
Swedish intellectual, the film director 
and writer Jdrn Donner. 

The "coast channel” appears to be 
part of a trade-off made by the Swedish 
party when it forfeited tire foreign 
ministry to the centre, one of four ; 
parties in the present coalition. Since I 
the 300,000 Swedish speakers already 
enjoy a separate radio channel, a 


ludicrous in the context of caution over 
public expenditure. 


scientific subjects, largely by private 
study. 

They were given a special prepara- 
tory course before starting on the 
five-year university course proper. The 
studenl/teacher ratio of 2: 1 (Hefei had 
at that time 2868 undergraduates and 
1403 teaching staff), generous even by 
Chinese university standards, enabled 
the youngsters to be given an adequate 
grounding In general subjects. 

Visiting the university In 1981 1 was 
told that special measures were being 
taken to prevent an Imbalance In their 
intellectual, physical, social and emo- 
tional development. Rest and re- 
creational periods were carefully plan- 
ned, there were regular medical check- 

Canteen rises 
‘a storm in 
a teacup’ 

from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

Despite vigorous protests from student 
unions, French universities are to In- 
crease their enrolment fees by 25 per 
cent this coming academic year. The 
cost of subsidized meals In student 
canteens is to go up by 63 per cent at the 
same time. 

Student reactions to this have been 
swift. Such Increases, a union spokes- 
man said, were at odda with the 
government’s policy of opening up 
higher education to more students. 

The communist-dominated Union 
Natlonale des Etudianls de France, 
Solidarlte Etudlante roundly con- 
demned the increase In canteen prices. 
It would have “grave repercussions on 
student living standards”, the union 
believed. 

Many people believe these Issues are 
very much a storm In a teacup. Even 
with the hike In October, the fees paid 
by French university students wUl re- 
main among the lowest In Western 
Europe - £18 a year. 

From the mlnlslry’s point 6f view, 
the Increase is not before time. For 
although M Alain Savary, minister of 
education, increased student fees by 60 
Fr fra (£5) last year, enrolment fees 
have remained at roughly the level they- 
were In 1969. 

Since then many government com- 
missions on higher education have 
called for Increases. The Frcvllle com- 
mittee on university finance hesitating- 
ly suggested that 250 Fr Iks (£21) per 
year would bo a reasonable charge* And 
In 1982, professor Laurent Schwartz, In 
an Interim report on the state of higher 
education, called for a'atupendoos rise 
from anything between 1,000 Fr frs to 
2,000 Fr frs per year (£180). 

The timing of the government’s de- 
cree fa exquisitely bod. Next year’s 
enrolments have already begun amid 
scenes of varying chaos across the 
country. The annual spectacle of stu- 
dents rushing between the major Paris 
universities lo find a place has been a 
constant feature of the past two weeks. 

The sudden announcement or the 
increase - even of a minimal nature - fa 
not likely to be accepted kindly by 
students. 


ups and they were sent home on holiday 
more frequently than the adult stu- 
dents. 

Most or them specialized In 
mathematics and physics; to broaden 
their Interests they had lectures every 
Saturday on various topics In dyna- 
mics, chemistry, biology, earth and 
space science, radio and electronics, 
and '‘sometimes’’ literature and 
philosophy. 

Sixty six of the first Intake (70 per 
cent) have passed examinations for 
graduate studies at universities and 
research Institutes In China or abroad. 
Gan Zheng and Wu Van, for instance, 
were second and fifth respectively In the 
physics exBm given by Chinese and 


American departments responsible for 
sending students to Ihe United .Stales, 
Xle Yanbo, enrolled at Hefei when 11 
years old, is now n graduate student In 
the Theoretical Physics Institute of Ihe 
Academy of Science - at the tender age 
of 161 

The experiment Is still under close 
scrutiny; a teacher in charge of one of 
the special classes said that the feasibil- 
ity of assigning Jobs to such young 
people who are hound to lack maturity 
still needed to be tested. ‘We are 
evaluating the data', he said. The 
university now has 102 of these excep- 
tionally Rifted young students, and 
plans to enrol 25 more this coming 
October. 


Reform champion to lead 
Afrikaner brotherhood 


from Sarah Jane Evans 

■ MADRID 
Recent developments in Madrid mark 
a new stage in the changing rela- 
tionship between the military, and 
civilian society. The formation of clos-, 
er lles linking: the military with the 
universities only emphnsizes the new- 
ness of Spain’s democracy, and the 
short passage of time. since the failed 


coup of February 28, /. . ■ ■ 

First, Madrid's ' Complutense XJnl- . 
verslty, headed by. former socialist 
(PSOE) deputy Francisco Buatelo, and ' 
the Centre for Advanced Studies In. 
National Defence (CESEDEN), run.' 
by Admiral Rubalca, rail a conference 
in closed sesslop which agreed to close 
.‘cooperation betweeq the two Institu- 
tions. They plan npw to run a series of. 
conferences ip order to create at the 
Uhiveritiy an "Institute de Defense 
Nocjonar. 

f One of the speakers at the confer- 


from Cnrolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

The deep political divisions within 
South A men’s ruling white Afrikaner 
elite has become a major issue In 
academic, with the recent appointment 
of a top educationist, Professor Jan 
Pieter De Lange, as the new head of 
(he powerful secret organization the 
Afrikaner Broederbond (brother- 
hood). 

The change in Broederbond lead- 
ership has wide ramifications, bolh 
educationally and politically. 

Professor De Lange, rector of the 
Rand Afrikaans University in Johan- 
nesburg, is better known as the chair- 
man of and guiding force behind the 
historic document on education re- 
form, the De Lange report. The re- 
port, which was handed to parliament 


position, and has always avoided poli- 
tical debate in discussing education 
change. 

However, with his appointment as 
chairmen of the Broederbond, a secret 
organization instituted to further the 
aims and ambitions of the Afrikaans 
people and their culture, his impartial 
position is now seriously in doubt. 

Educationists wlto had hoped for 
wide-reaching education reforms in all 
spheres, particularly in black educa- 
tion, now fear that the government was 
not sincere in its initial approach to the 
education crisis. It is also fell that 
•Afrikaner interest will continue lo be 
promoted ahead of the interests of 
other population groups. 

The issue is extremely pertinent 


because the government is expected to 
give its first response to the De Lange 
report recommendations when tne 


dynamic and forward-looking study on 
education ever produced in this 
country. 

Tire professor served as chairman of 
the main Investigating committee and 
was later appointed head pf the work- 
ing party whose function it was to 
collate comment on the report and 
submit recommendations to the gov- 
ernment. 

Politically, the professor Is regarded 
’as a veriigie (enlightened) Afrikaner. 
His views closely parallel those of the 
ruling nationalist party minister of 
national education Dr Genit Vlljoen 
and in many respects fit in with prime 
minister P. W. Botha’s reformist poli- 
cies. 

He has endeavoured on every occa- 
sion to maintain a balanced objective 


third session of parliament begins next 
month. 

The split within the Broederbond, 
with conservative Afrikaners ranged 
against veriigie Afrikaners has also Md 
a ripple effect on Afrikaner student 
politics. 

At tile annual congress of the Afri- 
kaans Studentebona (student body) 
only a week after the upheaval In the 
Broederbond, student leaders battled 
to maintain n facade of unity. 1 The 
students are themselves politically di- 
vided in their support for the national- 
ist party and the breakaway conserva- 
tive party, but maintain that Afrikaner 
unity should rise above party political 
differences. 

As a result debate at the congress 
was confined to conservative cultural 
issues and the students refused even to 
openly discuss Prime Minister P. W. 
Botha's new constitutional proposals. 


Access appeals to Africa 


Spain to set up defence institute 


ence, Professor Diez Nicolas, noted' 
the general lack of understanding, 
among academics of the military. This, 
he said, was a consequence of the 
military ’8 poor reputation In university 
circles, and suggested that It arose from 
the identification of the armed forces 
wilh the previous : , regime . General 
Cano Hevla, director of tire army's 
Escuela Superior, speaking at me 
winding-up session.' sold that neither 
the Army nor Spain's militaryjii gener- 
al should have Its own politics: "Our 
policy. Is the, State's^”. 

Tho second deyefephtent; has come' 
from Spain’s academic sodrilogists > r 
the Association Costellaha do Soclolb-'. 


Change”: This was aminged ih codp-. 
etatiqn with ’the Mlpjst'ry of Defence 
and, say fee organizers, was the first 
rigorous analysis pf the: armed forces, 


•by Richard Lapper 
The education and culture secretary of 
Namibia’s South West African Peo- 
ple's Organization (SWAPO), Nahns 
Angula, was In London last week to 
extend the liberation movement's 
search for education aid. Two recent 
developments on the educational scene 
here are of particular interest to the 
Namibians and could point the way to a 
new direction in British development 
aid, ■ . . . ... 

, While in London, Angula , the Luan- 
da-based secretary who is spearhead- 
ing SWAPO’s preparations far even- 
tual independence on the education 
front, held talks with government 
officials and aid agencies sueh as World 
University Service (WUS), over the 
possibility of makina pre-university 
access courses and training courses for 
teachers of . English .as 
a Second Language ..available to 
SWAPO-spoppored • Namibian atu-: 
.'dents. ■ • - ■ 

The "access” courses, which provide 
an alternative means ofehtry to higher 
education for adults . fecking formal . 
.traditional entry requirements, are 
already running at a number of further 
education V colleges .. in Britain. 
Although they -were : . dbsiuidd' with 
Britain^ . own ethnip, minority groups 
very much iri mind . they could provide 
unique benefits for v third world stu- 
dents whose secondary education often 
finishes leaving them short of British 
tiniverSity entry loyeis. ; - > 

Angula, .,belieyes ; : ftie :v “access 4 : 
cdu rses could help' him resolve iwhqt 
could become! a majpr freadache for. 


SWAPO - manpower needs in an 
independent Namibia. Although 
SWAPO will encourage existing civil 
servants - the vast majority of Wham 
are white South Africans - to stay on 
after independence, it Tears ninny of 
them may decide to leave, leaving a 
new government desperately short of 
trained manpower. 

Namibia’s anachronistic colonial 
education system was designed to 
. "keep the natives in their place” says 
Angula; ttnly a tiny percentage of 
blacks finish secondary education - (her 
number passed 100 for the first time In 
1981 - and as a result scarcely any 
blacks can be found within the civfl 
service. 

Because so few' Namibians hnye 
finished secondary education relatively 
few are In a position to benefit from 
university training and Namibia will be 
inevitably short or top level lechiciaps ; 
ant) administrators, when independ- 
ence finally comes. Britain’s "access” 
courses, combined with six-year scho- 
larship packages , which would (enable a 
smooth transition through to university 
could help resolve that., 

■' Meanwhile Britain' may nlso be able 
lo help out with another urgent 
SWAPO need - training for teachers 
of English as a Second . Language. 

' SWAPO has already declared English 
to be a future official language. 

Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage howeve (-involves skills which can - 1 
beUifflcult to acquire and for this rearop 
: SWAPO would ukotosieea blgiucretfae . 
in the numbers of Na tnibjafts ’ being 
ir&inedhere.. . , i.. ■- ' - 







Fighting back 
from the deep end 





Unlike most students in Britain! 
Adrian Moorhnusc did not need to 
make nn application to get to universi- 
ty. The university, in (he shape of 
Florida, Indiana. Kentucky and the 
University of California at Berkeley to 
name a tew, all beat a path to the 
Moorhouse family home in Bingley, 
Yorkshire. But then, unlike most Brit- 
ish students, Adrian Moorhouse is just 
four tenths of a second off a world 
record in the 100 metres breastroke. 

_ in f act. when Moorhouse went to 
Berkeley in January this year to begin a 
general studies degree, it was some- 
thing of an academic second chance. 
After passing eight O levels at Brad- 
ford Grammar School, the conflict 
between study and competitive swim- 
ndng finally proved unequal, and he 
failed his A levels. 

"! was getting up at 5am for two 
hours training before breakfast," he 
remembers, “with another two hours 
after school. By the time I got home at 
night and had my supper, T was ready 
for bed. Sometimes I found myself 
falling asleep in class." 

But Terry Denison, who coaches 
Moorhouse m his local Leeds club and 
in the Great Britain team disagrees 
that top level athletic training and 
academic work are necessarily Incom- 
patible. It.can.be done, but U requires 
very careful thought ana organization,' 

possess. Adrian has never been the 
studious type, but it can be too easy to 
say I ve got to swim’, when you should 

be studying." 

Doaison was among those who en- 
couraged Moorhouse to accept the 
oner of a swimming scholarship at 
Berkeley, particularly in view of the 
university's recognized academic stan- 
dards. 

• He points to the example of Andrew 
Astbury, another top grade British 
swimmer who- failed Ids A levels but 

N* d , e B*te « Arizona 
StMe,. He wouldn't have got into a 
n England, but now he's 
minidng of going on to take a PhD 


Richard Weekes 
talks to swimmer 
Adrian Moorhouse 
about his career 
home and abroad 

Going to America was absolutely the 
right thing for him." 

Mporhouse's experience of the 
North American sports scholarship 
system has proved less fortuitous. Yet 
fus decision to cut short the school year 
and come back to England in April had 
nothing to do with academic difficul- 
ties, nor with any discomfort with the 
way of life on the West Coast. “I love it 
out there, and I was jetting good 
marks, two As and a B in my first 
term." 

It was the swimming which was the 
problem. Things weren’t made easier 
by Moorhouse s arrival in January, 
after the intensive training period 
which US college swimmers undergo in 
the autumn. As a star recruit to the 
Berkeley swimming programme, he 
found himself thrown in at the deep 
end of the intercollegiate circuit, jet- 
ting back and forth across the country 
from meet to meet, with no time for 
proper training or build-up to each 
event. 

“The coaching was all wrong," he 
says, “I was used to doing a lot more 
at Leeds," But nis younger 
brother Stephen, a fairish swimmer 
himself who wants to follow in 
Adrian s footsteps with a water polo 
scholarship to America, and who u as 
colourful as Adrian Is reserved, has his 
own ideas of what really stung his 
brother into coming home. “He was 
getting beat,” he says, "and there's 
nothing a top class athlete likes less 
than getting beat," 

The NCAA championships were 
the iast straw. Moorhouse finished 
15th. Not long afterwards the phone 
rang in Bingley at 4am. “I’ve packed 
my bags, I've bought the plane ticket, I 
^ a .'^ en * t°Id the coach and I haven't 
A - ^ ^ ivc rsity. I want some 
ad '?, c ®: J° which Mr Moorhouse 
rwUed: "If you’ve done all that, it’s not 
advice you want, ft sounds like you’ve 
already decided,". • 

Now he is back at Leeds under the 
wing of his British coach. “At least he 
had the courage to say, The Olympics 
are my main goal, and I will do 
whatever I need to do towards that, 
ewm if It upsets people’,” says Dp- 

One of those immediately upset was - 
Alan Hyme, team manager of the 




Moorhouse: now look back in BritaU, after abandoning hl s swimming .cholarshl" California 

Rritiok I r 


British swimming squad for the World 
University Games. Hyr ' 


vbuiw. i iyme had Moor- 
house pencilled in for the breaststroke 
at Edmonton, but after seven weeks of 
solid competition, the swimmer de- 
cided he could not face another 
punishing transatlantic journey. "You 
have to 'rest down' for important 
competitions," he says, and with the 
European championships looming up 
next month, he has been taking it 
relatively easy in the run-up to the 
championships at Coventry 
dully 


challenger. Barely a ripple of applause 
disturbed the occasion. Brother 
Stephen shook his head in disgust: 
“You wouldn’t believe that’s the Brit- 
ish No 1 , would you7 And then you see 
tennis pros picking up £60,000 at 
Wimbledon. 

“You ask the man in the street if he 
can name any swimmers. He’ll prob- 
ably come up with Wilkie and that bald 
fellow." Indeed, Wilkie and Goodhew 
havo succeded in cashing in on Olym- 
pic fame, but as Denison points out, 
the paradox is that they were thereafter 
,lort to competitive swimming. 

Part of the problem lies with the 
Amateur Swimming Association, a 
governing body which has shown less 
inclination than most to come to terms 
with commercial pressures in sport. 
The result is an almost uniform sense of 
alienation among the athletes, leading 
to movM like the founding of the 


a fond for their future security, but 
swimming has yet to follow. “It’s a vwy 
short life," says Denison. “You've as 
your glory at the end of it, but not much 
else. Career-wise, you’re starting all 
■ over again." 

. For the moment Moorhouse is will- 
ing to accept that his educational 
second chance has come and gone in 
the shape of an abortive term and a half 
at an American university. Whether be 
J 1 ® 8 to ask for a third chance depend 
<uts in at Lradi 
next summer. 
— v»* Iliv VIS allonge of tbe 

Soviet champion, Dmitri Volkov, at an 


nas io ask for a third ch 
largely in the work he pi 
pool between now ana i 


He saw off the challenge 
Soviet champion, Dmitri Volkov, at an 
international meeting in Leeds thii 

Rummer Hut hi. mni. 


C7i?“7.VLT l Y Br cu “«*non college, 
but it will be in the confines of the latter 
tnat Moorhouse will now spend his 
run-up year to the Los Angeles OJym- 

£*. »! him to 

on fl s k dte«T n ii h ^M r—ss—® 

that may Spend on his failure^ to wdn a £i u ! > " ri ghton hou f® and hls coach. "The films of the 

medal 6. Arola. TO, dram £ A°K 1 l'“ tude . nt '. R1 ? k J; Bun-£ll, in world championships showed <hd 
bring with It 


Mt 

summer, but his main target remains 
the American world record-holder, 
Lundqulst, whose time of 1 min 2.53 
sec for the 100 metres breaststroke is 


— , * . r 6““ mu uiuie wiiji it 

comraireiaT offers enabling* him to 
make the jump from amateur to pro- 
fSfPfaJ- « h a jump which, as both he 
and bis family realize, very few swim- 
mere. have made. 

At a recent Northern Counties 
swimming gala at Shipley, Moorhouse . 
touched home yards up oh his neatest 


auijuniuiiG S 

Apnl 1° give a voice to their concerns. 
Ive got 


w . T wuwiib, 

aca ■» 801 w y ? wn ^ews on the 
ASA, says Moorhouse, “though it’s 
probabhr wise to them through the 
NSC. But amateur status is the big 
barrier People want you to do 
promotions. all the time, and you 

Athletics has recently moved to 
allow athletes to have money paid into 
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world championships showed that 
Adrian has the basic speed. He’s as fad 
as Lundqulst, but he lost it on the 
technical areas, at the start and on tbe 
turns,” says Denison. 

So has Moorhouse got the belief, is 
!?* hungry enough to be a champion? 
°b» he s got that all right," says the 
coach. "But a lot of peo n ''* hiiiw* ihev 
can win a gold medal 
them Is ever right." 
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2“ C yde U !« ver ^y s enhanced eniineenng course, whose first studentsW just graduated 

world 

the manufacturing Industry who had a 
Brm grasp of • both , technology ■ and 
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in the Finniston report on engineer- 
ing that students should receive s 
certain amount of practical training 
through the universities. 

The centre will have academic w* 
lated staff of one senior training 
gineer, and two training engineers]' 
with nine training instructors, a®* 
students’ 1 work will include welding: 
wring, sheet metal work, making 
printed circuits, and working wits 
machine tools. : 

Second year students will undergo 
aining programmes which suit their 
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By the standards of Japanese history, 
Tokyo is. in a manner of speaking, a 
new town. During the seventeenth 
century when it was established, it 
rapidly became the administrative 
capital of Japan; today, it is home to 
nearly 12 million Japanese. It is also 
the much favoured location of more 
than a hundred colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Since the war, Tokyo's popularity 
with students and a rapidly expanding 
number of institutions alike have cre- 
ated a headache of growing propor- 
tions for planners at the Mombusho, 
Japan's powerful and notoriously con- 
servative ministry of education, sci- 
ence and culture, Thanks to the econo- 
mic miracle, between 1960-75, the 
enrolment rate for 18-year-olds enter- 
ing higher education in Japan rose 
from 10.3 per cent to 37.8 per cent, 
boosting overall student numbers from 
2.1 to (t million. Skyrocketing Tokyo 
land prices made renewing and ex- 
panding university facilities an in- 
creasingly expensive proposition, 
while by the late 1960s, student pro- 
tests swept across university cnmpuscs. 
Students took to the streets demunding 
reforms which established universities 
had managed to avoid since the war. 

Tokyo Kyoiku DaigakufTokyo Uni- 
versity of Education), as it was in the 
late 1960s was a prestigious national 
university which had been founded in 
1872. Faced with increasing problems 
in Tokyo, the university opted to join 
forces with an ambitious new town 
project being developed on a green 
field site tlje size of central Tokyo, 38 
miles to the north-east. Known 
variously asTsukuba Science Research 
City, Tsukuba Academic New Town, 
Tsukuba Technopolis - even the City 
of Brains - Tsukuba (named for a local 
mountain) represented an attempt to 
redistribute a number of research and 
administrative institutions from Tokyo 
to the countryside, and to create a new 
town possessing a high concentration 
of high technology research and educa- 
tion {acuities. 

In 1973 , the former Tokyo Universi- 
ty of Education (Tokyoikudai) became 
a reconstituted Tsukuba University. 
Relocated, greatly expanded (addi- 
tional schools of medicine and en- 
gineering, for example) and consider- 
ably reorganized ana restructured, 
Tsukuba remains the great white hope 
of Mombusho, the first of what it is 
hoped will become a series of new 
model universities capable of carrying 
Japan into the post-industrial future. 

The Mombusho University, as Tsu- 
kuba is known throughout the universi- 
ty community, is not without its critics. 
Mombusho presents Tsukuba as an 
attempt to satisfy demands made by 
students for a more flexible, modern 
system and by outsiders (particularly in 
Asia) who want to see higlier education 
jn Japan internationalized. Mom- 
busho s concern to bring about more 
varied admissions policies and more 
interdisciplinary teaching reflects a 
growing preoccupation: tne fact that 
Japan has managed to produce only six 
Nobel laureates to Britain’s 77 soon 
crops up in almost any discussion of 
higher education policy in Japan. Out- 
siders' cliched notions about good 
imitators not being capable of creative 
originality and intuitive leaps have set 
off alarm bells at tile ministry. 

The university" itself has gained 
something of a right-wing reputation: 
with Japan from, those who see its 
remotene$$ from Tokyo and even Its ' 
expansive physical layout (a bicycle is 
an utter necessity) as Mombusho’s' 
deliberate attempt to ensure political 
docility, ft has been very generous with 
{i Tsukuba’s staffing (1,950 teaching 
Acuity for 8,700 students) and facllU 
■ • Jo sct U P> an additional 

; f: £107m spent on running Costs during its • 
•’■‘ii « decade of operations), but its 1 
. r : influence is said to be greater and more: 

‘ ; direct than in ahy of the other 93 
national universities. Student demos 
- are prohibited and Japanese specialists 
in Britain have commented on the 
• Amencait-style social approach of the 

S r humanities reseafeh reaching them 
r from Tsukuba, not particularly fertile • 
;j ground for the left. ; , : t , ".. A; 1 • 
j.j"' 'Tsukuba does; however, represent' 
r S'. “ ambitious attempt to put right many 
ft: 1 : of tjie most commonly criticized fea- 
•V of traditional Japanese universe 
iV'ttesr the factionallzatioh and isolation 
l powerful individual ’ * 



Suburban sprawl . . . part of the Tsukuba site 38 miles to the north-east of 
Tokyo 

foreign languages, for example, nre 
compulsory. 

• The research system is centred on 26 
university research institutes to which 
all faculty are attached, along with 
postgraduate students. Although staff 
may leach courses in several different 
colleges, research is confined to par- 
ticular institutes and research projects 
are specifically limited to five-year 
terms though interdisciplinary re- 
search teams and inter-university re- 
search are encouraged. 

Centra] to the success of the previous 
innovations is the management system 
which concentrates administrative re- 
sponsibility in an administrative secre- 
tariat and university-wide policy mak- 
ing in a centralized administration. 


Michael Houser reports 
on the ‘City of Brains’ 
the vast academic new 
town Japan has 
established to break 
away from traditional 
universities 

versity exchange; over-emphasis on 
research to the detriment or under- 
graduate teaching; narrowly based en- 
trance criteria (source of the infamous 
“examination hell"); and the closed 
nature of the system generally to 
overseas students (and to a lesser 
extent, to overseas faculty). 

Dr Tadashi Sato is Tsukuba's vice 
president for academic affairs, one of 
five vice presidents in Tsukuba's highly 
centralized management system, 
which was itself designed to help break 
the stranglehold of traditona! universi- 
ty departments over curriculum, per- 
sonnel and finance. A tri-lingual, Sor- 
bonne-trained geologist, Dr Sato di- 
vides his time- between administrative 
responsibility and research and 
teaching. He came to Tsukuba in 1974, 
after 13 years at Todal (Tokyo Uni- 
versity), the cream of the traditional 
system. “I am happy here ... I feel 
much freer," he confesses. Conceding 
that traditional departmental auton- 
omy is “one of the weak points of 
traditional Japanese universities", he 
armies that "the most important and 
difficult problem in Japanese higher 
education is fostering a sense of origi- 
nality and creativity in the students. 1 ' 

The structure of Tsukuba is marked- 
ly different: Mombusho claims to have 
based some of its thinking hero on the 
models of Sussex and the University of 
California at San Diego. Although 
research and teaching remain func- 
tionally integrated, they are adminis- 
tratively distinct. The education sys- 
tem contains three elements: three 
“clusters of colleges” (12 in all, con- 
taining 4,600, four-year undergradu- 


ates), three professional schools 
(1, 900-plus); and graduate scbopls 
(2,250) which offer. two-year MA and 
five-year doctoral programmes. Gra- 
duation is based upon accumulation of 
a requisite number of credits in four 
groupings; physical education and 
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Tsukuba’s university senate is the only 
one in Japan established in law; from 
its ranks the faculty elects a president 
who in turn selects his five vicepresi- 
dents. Faculty appointments at Tsuku- 
ba have been taken out of the hands of 
departmental chairmen and are made 
by a university-wide faculty personnel 
committee, 

. So much for the theory; the reality is 
rather more complex. Although it has 
been established for a decade, the. 
university is still affected by new town 
teething troubles which are predicted 
to continue for at least another decade. 
Only 50 per cent of staff live' bn or hear 
campus; the rest generally pack their 
work into two or three Concentrated 
days and continue living In Tokyo 
which Is two hours away door-to-aoor 
thanks to the absence of direct rail 
connexions. There are frequent com- 
plaints about inadequate local school- 
ing, shopping facilities or the difficul- 
ties in calling out a doctor. Dr Sdto 
said: "There were almost no facilities 
here when the university was estab- 
lished. The first thing Thought when I 
moved from Tokyo was a big fridge and 
rubber boots." 

How does Tsukuba appear to a 
Western eye? Brian Booking, from 
Stirling University who recently com- 
pleted a year as a visiting foreign 
lecturer felt generally at home. 
"Japanese social values apart; it dldh't 
seem that different to me," he said 
though lie admits that those from 
traditional British universities would 
find (he contrasts quite marked. ■ 

He found personal contact with 
. students leu personal and more limi- 
ted, with much of (he undergraduate 
teaching limited to single weekly Lec- 
tures of \Va hours; the comparatively 
large gulf In relative status between 
faculty and students persists, though he 
added that if the traditional sensei- 
deshf (master-disciple) relationship de- 
velops - especially at .postgraduate 
level - it is much stronger than in 
Britain. . ' . ■ 

“What I did like and what impressed 
. me is that learning for its own sake still 
seems to be considered valuable at 
1 Tsukuba," which he contrasted with 
: the danger^ minority subjects face in 
; Britain given the present ,-preoccupa- 
, |ion with relevance, “I also likcd tfie 
greqt emphasis on inter-personal loyalr 
: tlqs'^hich is , reciprocal and whtth 
makes it possible to put 'all ybur effort 
■ into forking Within the institution."', 

.. \ On itfi 1,0th birthday, Is it possible to 
say whether Tsukuba is succeeding? , 
,The response (is - uniformly ^'caupdus: 
Jlke; the> -Chinese professor! asked to 
'give his view oil the SignJflcailCepf the 
1 Norman Conquest . . ,■ . It's tpp early to 
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Diaspora remedies 


Professor Don Putin kin has just com- 
pleted a hectic visit to London. As an 
eminent economist, though trained at 
C hicago, he attended a conference in 
Cambridge commemorating the work 
of Keynes. He was a guest at the 
dinner, attended by the Prime Minis- 
ter. to honour the former Israeli 
ambassador, Shlanm Argov, which 
marked the creation of two new pro- 
fessorial chairs in Israeli -Diaspora re- 
lations at the Uehrew University of 
Jerusalem and Bar-Man University 
near Tel Aviv. 

Patinkin was also here to publicize 
the plight of the Hebrew University, 
where Tie has just been created presi- 
dent, (equivalent to vice chancellor) 
after many years as rector. He was 
appealing for renewed help from the 
Diaspora - in this case represented by 
the Friends of the Hebrew University - 
for an institution that has always been 
known as the “University of the Jewish 
People.” 

Tne university is currently facing 
some of its severest cuts. Next year h 
will have to reduce its SI 15m annual 
budget hy 6 per cent, ns the Israeli 
Government itself tries to pul its 
financial house in a little order. 

As Patinkin explained, higher 
education in Israel is racing many otthe 
same problems as in Britain. “I have 
been very interested in your articles on 
the problems of tenure nnd new 
blood," he said. "We are very keen to 
infuse new youne academics into the 
faculties. That is tne only way to move 
forward at the frontiers of science." 

The cuts come on top of some 
considerable disruption to university 
life caused by the Lebanese war and 
the prolonged occupation. The start of 
the 1982/83 academic year was delayed 
a week to allow soldier-students to 
arrive. Even so registrations were only 
really sorted out once students arrived 
in Jerusnlem, while graduation cere- 
monies were delayed Several months. 
Faculties were affected as staff were 
also called for their tour of duty. 

It was 100 years ago that the Heidel- 
berg mathematician Professor Her- 
mann. Zwi Schapira fust sowed the 


Paul Flather meets the 
new president of the 
Hebrew University 

seeds of a Hebrew University in a 
series of articles. When the university 
was officially opened in 1925 Albert 
Einstein predicted it would come tu 
demonstrate the achievements of 
which the Jewish spirit iscapable. Now 
one third of Israeli students are enrol- 
led at its four campuses, and graduates 
fill many or the country's top posts. 

The university is currently striving to 
expand its post-doctoral funding prog- 
ramme. Patinkin wants to make as 
many temporary academic appoint- 
ments us possible hoping tenured 

K lnces would becomes vacant in time. 
iul his top priority for the next few 
years is to recruit the best students, 
which means expanding the student 
scholarships schemes, particularly 
covering overseas students. 

Generally the British connexion 
with the I lelire w University is growing. 
The Friends supportsome eight or nine 
visiting academics in British universi- 
ties each year, and this year more than 
20 students registered for the special 
semester programme of seminars on 
Jewish and Israeli studies prior to 
starting their courses. A new fel- 
lowship exchange scheme linking Ox- 
ford and Jerusalem begins shortly. 

Patinkin is also keen to raise funds 
towards the $2m ALEPH computer 
programme to update the technology 
used by the university library, which is 
also the Jewish national library. The 
two Fastest growing departments, he 
notes have in fact been computer 
sciences, five times larger in as many 
years, and business administration, 
partly at the expense of this own 
economics department. But os he 
added drily: "That is the way of the 
market place. The university must 
serve society. That is one of its main 
functions." The university also has a 
unique International role as a cradle for 
Jewish scholarship-with funds coming 
whatever the market signals. 


Jewish studies in the video age 


The Diaspora still exists. Even with a 
vital and energetic Israeli slate as Its 
centre, modern Hebrew culture trans- 
cends national boundaries and main- 
tains a more or less embattled Identity 
throughout the Western world and the 
Soviet Union. With an eye ever on the 
tragedy of the Holocaust, scholars and 
critics have felt an Increasing need -to 
foster the traditional Jewish arts and to 
preserve local variations in situ while 
emphasizing their relation to a central, 
continuous tradition. Hie Great 
Museum of the Diaspora In Tel Aviv Is 
the main example of that desire to 
preserve and document a powerful bul 
precarious heritage; In , the United 
States, scholars, anthropologists and 
ethnomuslcologlsts In the main, have 
set about collecting vestiges of an oral 
tradition that Is dying out. Jewish 
culture has a more than archaeological 
Interest, howeveri.il is acutely con- 
scious of contemporary history and 
artistic movements, and Is both mobile 
and vocal. 

Recognizing that Londou remains an 
Important centre for writers and artiste 
of all nationalities, and a city with 
Important ties to Israel, Dr Lewis 
Glfnort, a lecturer lb Hebrew at tbe 
University of London School of Orien- 
tal arid African Studies, has set up the 
Video project for Hebrcw'orte, a Aimed 
documentation of readings and Inter- 
views with visiting authors, artists and 
scholars, Uslrig equipment at the Uni- 
versity College studios Dr.Gfinerl hopes 
to be able to produce edited versions of 
readings and discussions for leaching, 
purposes as weft as preserving more 
complete recordings as the basis of an 
Important .modern Hebrew archive In 
London, • . ■ 

Dr Glinert believes that the added 
visual dimension rad the opportunity to 
see and h^ar a poet reading from hls or . 
her own work will help students grasp 
the reality off modern Hebrew culture, - 

Sri for, th4 : project consists of ex- 
terided ^Interviews with the Israeli poe| 
and novelist Yehuda Amfrhaf, who also 
“ire a reading In both Hebrew and • 
igUshl with the -artist Gueflfen, who . 
paints striking Images ’of scenes from 
Jewish and rituals with the fomous 
actor^ rad singer Topol; star of Fiddle/ 1 : 
on Jhe,JRdoj\ -and with Israel’s beat 
known- cartoonist; Dash, creator bf, : ; 
some of the: njost striking' Images of:; 
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Brian Morton reports oji 
a project at SPAS 

postwar. Middle Eastern history, in- 
cluding Uie famous "Rocking horse to 
peace’’ ridden by former United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Dag Hara- 
marskjold. 

Future plans depend very much on 
the travel plans of Hebrew writers and 
artiste working throughout the west, . 
though ft Is hoped to Interview Ben- 
jamin Tammuz, the novelist, and. 
Nahum Hetman, Israel’s best known 
composer of film scores, Popular cul- 
ture Inevitably plays a large part In a 
prqject of this sort and Dr Gluwrt and 
hls colleagues agree that it will be 
Important to stress the relationships ., 
which . pertain between different 
art forms. 

Jewish culture generally has a more 
than usually powerful relation to Us 
own past and, for all Its dispersal 
.throughout the world » a more cohesive 
Identity 'than nfost national cultures. 
Scholars more Immediately concerned 
, with earlier literatures, like Professor. 
Raphael Loewe* Goldsmkl Professor of 
Hebrew at University College, are 
Interested In the ..possibilities of life . 
video, project. Professor Loewo is 
emphatic that a resource of this kind 
must never become a abort cut, a means 
of avoiding the basic, hard work of 
Investigating a literature, hut. he re- 
mains optimistic that the line of avail- ' 1 
able facilities can foster a deeper arid 
more widely grounded understanding 
of Hebrew art, past and contemporary, : 1 
"Our problem In the discipline Is that > 
anythirig jewlsh necessarily transcends ; 
borders of time arid space and Ip order 
to understand manifestations 0 f • 
creativity In Israel arid elsewhere it Is 
necessary to explore the wider context 
in which :svch manifestations occur- 1 ’ . 

. Both Dr QUner t and Professor Leewo . 
emphasize that Jewish culture is In 
some way sui generis. Special pleading 
has nothing to do with this; It |s a ' 
historical accident arid fact. To study 
Jewish culture in lb entirety, or mod- 
ern Hebrew culture, it Will be necessary ; 
to explore every available avenue. The 
subject: Is complex and diverse: arid the ! 
'.video project -for Hebrew i arts repre ; ; 

• sente : a; valuable rind adaptable rev ; 
source. : •••• .'. : . r .- ; ? ' 







Liquid crystals, have structured layers 
anoproducea mosaic texture when 


viewed using a polarizing microscope, 
Each domain Is a single, uniformed 
crystal consist log of plane layers. 

It hardly seems possible that a discov- 
ery by an Austrian botanist, Friedrick 
Reliutzer, in 1888 could have relevance 
to the thermometers used in the Apollo 
space programe, or to a complex new 
type of television display. Yet his 
observations seeded a fascinating field 
of scientific endeavour which has blos- 
somed over the past decade. 

Most school physics -texts state 
solids, liquids and gases make up the 
three slates of matter. However, 
almost 100 yean ago, when Relnlizer 
prepared cholesteryl benzoate, he dis- 
covered a new phenomenon; the sub- 
stance had two interesting properties. 


Displaying liquid facets 


George Gray explains how university chemistry has 
stimulated technological advance by using liquid crystals 

tels was held in W58, it was the first for crystal materials for the display in- cell anaemia also have liquid-crystal- 
" *<**■ dustry. li nc structure. 

The next 25 years saw a meteoric rise liquid-crystalline phases that form The main use for liquid-crystals is in 

in the number of scientists attracted to naturally over a specific temperature display devices. According to Dr Ian 
this field because liquid-crystals were range can be classified into two main Shanks, formerly of RSRH, “more 
no longer regarded as chemical curlosl- types, depending on the decree of than half of the liquid-crystal direiavs 


On heating, the crystals melted at 
145% to form a cloudy liquid which 
became clear at 179%; on cooling, the 
process was reversed. Even more cu- 
rious were the colour changes in the 
turbid liquid which seemed to be acting 
like a political election pointer, scan- 
ning the spectrum from red to blue as 
the temperature increased and blue to 
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no longer regarded as chemical curlosl- types, depending on the degree of than half of the liquid-crystal displays 
ties, but ai technologically important long-range order (repetition of atoms’ manufactured across the worid’ r still 
materials. One of the early boasts was portions) that is retained when the use the cyandbiphenyl type of tiquid- 
tbe development in 1968 by RCA solid melts. One is known as smectic, crystal. Only 14 yean after RCA’s 
Laboratories of the first practical dis- from the Greek, smeama-atas-soam. initial disclosure, liquid-crystal dis- 
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the development in 1968 by RCA solid melts. One is known as smectic, crystal. Only 14 yean after RCA’s 
Laboratories of the first practical dis- from the Greek, smeqma-atos- soapy, initial disclosure, liquid-crystal dis- 
play device based on an electro-optical a term which neatly describes their plays are ubiquitous in homes, shops, 
property of certain liquid-crystals, greasy or soapy properties. Liquid- businesses and research laboratories as 


property of certain liquid-crystals, greasy or soapy properties. Liquid- businesses and research laborator 
Howver, the. early displays suffered crystals in the smectic phase have their “ essential part of digital the 
problems of impurities and instability rod-like molecules arranged in layers, meters, pocket calculators, elect 
and only a few , of the 3,000 or so .with their long axes parallel. Liquid- games, wristwatches and clocks, 
liquid-crystals then made were able to crystal molecules fa commercial use In a typical display, a small an 

onerate at room temnsrfltiir* are lisnnllu mrl.llba k„* nf —1 


1 thermo- 
electronic 


operate at room temperature. 

The turning poim Le exactly a 

decade ago. V, together with Dr K. J. $J* e ' [lke or f* 5 ^aped molecules, roated with a transparent conducting t i on 0 f the' finaf material told 
Harrison and Dr J. A. Nash at the P fhers are . lon g chain molecules film. On ton ; of Urn is a thin film o? proc^inR time for one of the nx* 

University of Hull, synthesized an known as polymers. ...polymer wfich Is rubbed so as to Fmt^mt ^noWn&fcsW 

otteemely stable family of materials Jh e ° ther typf of Uquid-ciystailine J”,®" 4 , 81 ® lhe H al J ead y aligned mole- three to fourmont£ Tfie world pro- 

which have liquid-crystalline prop- Pf*ase is termed nematic, from the cid cs in a particular way. The applica- ductlon of liquid- crvstals for displaysh 

cities at room temperature. These Greek, nema-matos - thread , and is so t ^ 0 . n ? fan electric field disturbs the some fiw S, unmi 
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are usually rod-llke, but some art of nematic Hquid-crystaHs placed in a 
known to occur which have large thin, flat optical ceil. The cell walls are 
plate-like or disc shaped molecules, roated with a transparent conducting 


red as the system cooled. . . 

Since these early observations, re- 
searchers have found that during the 
transition from a true crystal (o' a true 
liquid, thousands of organic com- 
pounds pass through an Intermediate 
phase which is termed liquid-crystal- 
line. Such “Uqaid-cryataV' exhibit 
some characteristics of both the solid 
and the liquid states, but also possess 
unique properties not observed In 
either solids. or liquids. Liquid-crystals 
are thus considered to constitute a 
fourth state of matter. One distin- 
guished researcher in this field, Profes- 
*0*. Pjeno G ri* Geniies,; has said; 
“Liquid -crystals are beautiful and 
mysterious; l am fond of them for both 
reasons." 

Dtteite the interest shown in liquid- 
crystals during the. 1930s by such 
eminent theoreticians as William H. 
Bragg, Louis de Broglie and Max 
Bom, ’research on liquid-crystals 
waned over the next 20 years. 'The 
renaissance wag not to come until the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. When an 
mtentaddnal meeting On liqu|d-crys- 
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Lucid: Ihe typical sharp image 
produced byllquld crystal displays cm 
calculators, watches, clocks and 
games have become a part of everydiy 

surface of the skin to detect breast 
cancer, locate the placenta of a foetus, 
or diagnose pulmonary disease. They 
are alio being used in disposable 
thermometers, tor the non-destnsdiw 1 
testing of electronic components, in ofl 
recovery, and in chromatography fir 
the separation of difficult materials. 
Liquid-crystals are "speciality che- 
micals" - produced and sold to otlw 
industries because of their uniqw 
properties. They are attractive pro- 
ducts for chemical companies to manu- 
facture because they can be sold * 
higher prices than ordinary commodity 
chemicals. Tlie requirement of lout- 
term stability, however, often necessi- 
tates the manufacture of products tbit, 
are more than 99.9 per cent pure. 
There must be rigorous quality control 
of the raw materials, careful separate* 
of intermediates in the various stun 
of manufacture, and exactingpurifiei; 
tion of the final material. The tow 


eittes at room temperature. These Greek, nema-matos - thread, and is so u ° n OI . an elwtnc field disturbs the 
material* were ideally suited to the caIled because pf the thread-like pat- orientation and thus changes the optic- 
production of low-voltage, fast-switch- tem, observed when viewed through a a |_ appearance. Effecting Such optical 
ing displays. polarizing microscope. Here the mole- Ganges requires very little power, 

The breakthrough led to the chemis- ^ re j! in , a P araflel alignment, but ™! ern <M a ys 

try department at Hull University ?f e randomly positioned, not layered. are reliable, veraatile and easy to read 


ooiogicai Advancement in 1979. in . ‘ . , 11 uia t Jia y devices, mis j — / v. U1W ^bs 

conjunction with BCH Qtemicals and ph ^ e closer than the smectic phase 2|' es to produce coloured displays, 
the Solid Stale Physics arid Devices t0 the structure of a true liquid In which J^rd generation devices have 

Division of the Royal Signals arid *9* completely random applications to portable personal com- 

Radar Establishment. Thl'Twards or !l ntaUQn ’ E?L and “foy other information 

mm *<•»- ««- — - ' Tk» h ”" »* ■ products publicized during infonna- 


were given for contributions to the t ^ type of liquid-crystalline be- E™,*? Publicized during inforaia- 
“researefr development and, large- havfour noted by Reiniteerjn Uo ^ t f^iL°lS 6y , year - ^ , , 
scale production” of these liquid-ciys- <*olesteryl benzoate led to the use of ,*• ““Pty 8 , a stngje lead can 

tal materials. The dose collaboration lhe term “cholesteric". Strictly speak- ca ^,, m . T exed alpha-numeric text 
between a university department, a ^8. a twisted form of the nematic fiJSSS? TUS k K a 

government laboratory and an Indust- ^ that there is no layering and the tremendous advance from the first 

t^nll>niiinDMib«. •. mn PAiIm ora vnMiJ.^1.. i . ■ Efincratlon disnlBVI' nwH in />liv!ra BnJ 


afiMife 


create now technotogfcs. 'This -close arrangement, a feature which 
liaison continues and covets the pro- : to the colour change effect. The 

duction of new generations of liquid- P |tc V °« the helix can be made roughly 

1 • • ;■ equivalent to the wavelength of visible 

BS, nghghton ' • 

taBine Substances ud *%ii^1iqtild«. V ^ ,be temperature 

tlie Orelecules .tire. not syromSdS, ! S r ^S“+. 0rder ^.progressively degr 

; rJjtalr b S5 1 JJjo nematic phase, and then eventually 


i per eiecmc 

lead. The trend towards matrix addtes- 


STT Ti Jv oiiMuuc hsks wnen 

Wjext (fourth) generation of displays 

temperatbre i Z,^ a ar tjcle entitled “Whatever 

ssivSy deS Tyr:.(Afw 


I 1 [f 10 nematic phase, and then eventually com--, 

»» the Wart ordered becomes ap l^Hradq liquid with no of auch devices has been . 

^ .asw white - -Mie . . . • ^ ' : ft*, jag P<ickdt telO^ibi are no™ - 


duction of liquid-crystals for displapk , 

some five to seven tonnes annual^. ' 
and 5CB, once the largest single Item. 1 
now forms less than 10 per cent of lb* i 
total. This underlines the fact lh«j 
there are now a larger number d 
materials available; however they art , 
competing in a larger market. 

Some display devices tnay contain* , 
dozen or more liquid-ctystalUne j 
tcriats. The main reason for y&f \ 
mixtures is to allow "tuning” of liqrofl' 
crystal properties to meet the p rease. 
engineering requirements of the df- . 
vice, particularly in a working temper | 
ature range commonly -10% w ; 
+60%. Most of the liquid-crystal pw ; 
duction goes to the display Industry 
estimated to have a world markel o< 
£150,000,000 and set to grow at 50 p« 
cent per annum for the next five yeaj*; < 
According to one estimate, (Fr^ere 
J . Kahn in Physics Today » May 1582, p 
. 66) some 90 per cent of today's prad^ 
tion of twisted nematic Uquid-ciysW 
displays for calculators comes 
Japan. Fortunately* it is still the Euro- 
peans who dominate the market for tw 
supply of the liquid-crystal matcnMi 
Britain being one of tiie world leader*- 

In t^e remainder of the 1980 s, d 
seems likely that the current use 
simple liquid-crystal displays In calcu- 
lators, watches etc, will continue w 
expand into displays on many items m 
household equipment, for examp»j 
telephones. . Displays for instrumeai 
panels in.cars represent a huge potea* 
rial market, already be^nmng to M 
' exploited fry Japanese car manufacture 
ert. The more complex displays will w 
Used for portable television or teletext 
systepis. . Developments will contlnw 
in the' physic and cheriustry of liquid' 
crystals to giye better tefnperattu® 





Standing ' frf Tfie . relationship between 
iuoleplula^ stricture arid physical pmp - 

are ca^ be jittle doubt that uni; 
■" ^pscgrch will, ;reuiaip a .vital, 
ip;fi)tura { difvejoptTie 
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Open all hours in 
the best tradition 

Robert Anderson defends the liberal 
education and open access of the old 
Scottish university system 


Academics do not generally know 
much about university history, nor is 
there any particular reason why they 
should, what is considered traditional, 
or fundamental to the character of the 
university, usually reflects what was 
practised when the current generation 
started work or what they heard then 
from their seniors. Yet universities 
change as rapidly as other social in- 
stitutions, and much of what they do 
today is of quite recent origin. The 
value of university history is that it can 
rediscover the practices of the past and 


grees, and at Glasgow an average of 37 
took the MA each year at a time when 
the total number in the arts faculty was 
830. The students who completed the 
four-year curriculum were mainly 
those who aimed at the Church or 
schoolteaching. The others included 
the sons of "merchants” who attended 
classes for a year or two before going 
into the family business, and a large 
number of part-timers who combined 
university attendance with work in 
teaching or in offices in the city. In the 
Scottish law faculties, this system of 
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tradition. 

At present, this myopia is perhaps 
npparentin the idcH that the 

r Jc of a university is to educate 

the 18-plus group for full-time degrees, 
and that any other kind of activity is at 
best a marginal one to be fitted in when 
resources allow, and at worst a betrayal 
of academic “standards” which are 
assumed to be unchanging. But in 
nineteenth-century Scotland the uni- 
versities had a vanety of functions and 
a different set of values, which have 
been overlaid and forgotten as British 
universities have been assimilated to a 
common pattern. 

This was indeed the message of 
George Davie's book The Democratic 
Intellect , which created a stir when it 
first appeared in 1961 fit has recently 
been reissued in paperback by Edin- 
burgh University Press), and which has 
continued to be widely read or at least 
cited, for its arguments are complex. 
Davie restored to historical visibility 
the old broad-based curriculum of the 
Scottish universities, which gave equal 
weight to classics, philosophy, and 
science, and whose educational ethos 
centred on the discussion of general 
ideas which was promoted by philoso- 
phy Itself and by teaching other sub- 
jects In a non-spcclatlzed way. 

Davie’s book has hardly succeeded' 
in reversing the shift away from broad 
general degrees even in Scotland, but it 
nas attained the status of a sacred text 
of nationalism because of the explana- 
tion which it offers for the decline and 
eventual supersession of the old curri- 
culum, an explanation In terms of 
Anolidzalion: a once lively Scottish 
individuality was destroyed after a long 
struggle between “patriots" who’ 
wished to retain and develop the old 
tradition and “Anglophiles’^ inspired 
by the southern university model. And 
since Davie attributes a uniquely 
“democratic” character to the general- 
ized curriculum, the triumph of En- 
glish ideas also meant the introduction 
of an alien pattern of social mobility. 

Actually, while Davie’s analysis and 
exposition of nineteenth-century Ideals 
is eloquent and often brilliantly penet- 
rating, the strictly historical aspects of 
.his thesis are unreliable. While Angli- 
cization was certainly a factor in 
nineteenth-century Scottish society, it 
wap more a consequence than a cause 
of change. The move towards educa- 
■ 1 llonal specialization can be most readi- 
ly explained by looking at the social 
pressures which arose within Scotland 
as the growing middle class sought to 
adapt schools and universities to their 
changing needs, and at the practical 
problems engendered by any attempt 
to make a general “liberal” education 
. acceptable to a large body of students 
whose aims are utilitarian. 

. The general nature of the Scottish 
curriculum was linked with another 
• feature of the. universities, equally 
.important and . equally fated to dis- 
-appear, In. 1830 a royal commission 
reported that the Scottish universities 
have always embraced Students of 
every variety and description. . . All 
persons may attend any of the clas- 
ses, in whatever - older or manner 

• may suit their different views and 

* * prospects. • 

! ■ The term “continuina education" 
• had not been invented, but it is clear 
■" - that the universities’ tasks went welt 
■ beyond educating what the cominis- 


norm until well into the twentieth 
century, but earlier it had been just as 
characteristic of the arts classes, and 
when chairs were founded in subjects 
like engineering, education, and poli- 
tical economy, which were not part of 
the official curriculum, the professors 
would hardly have gathered an audi- 
ence at all if they had not been able to 
appeal to young men already launched 
on their careers; lectures were given at 
8am or 5pm. 

In this ''pedagogic supermarket", to 
use J. B. Morrell’s apt phrase, the 
customers varied widely m age and 
background. By the 1870s the usual age 
of entry was 16 or 17, but there were 
many older students - in 1870 23 per 
cent at Glasgow and 30 per cent at 
Edinburgh were 20 or more, often 
considerably more, when they mat- 
riculated. Thus a high proportion of 
students arrived with ,l work experi- 
ence” and this was especially true of 
the considerable number (perhaps as 
many as a quarter) who were of 
working-class origin. The mythology of 
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The aiild tradition: Professor Blackle lecturing at Edinburgh University 


means . . . exhausts its true idea.” 
Professors should be devoted above all 
to the advancement of their subjects, 
and “the university must gather around 
it those whose most prominent func- 
tion should be, not the transmission, 
but the pursuit of truth”. Since Scottish 
thinking had indeed emphasized the 
teaching function of the universities, 
these new ideas met with much resist- 
ance, and they received only limited 
encouragement from the reforming 
commission set up by Ihe Act of 1858 


philosophy, and science. This was 
further modified in 1908, when the 


to the advancement of their subjects, pattern oi study still recognizable to- 
and “the university must gather around day was finally established. These 
it those whose most prominent fiinc- changes, as had been hoped, led to a 
tion should be, not the transmission, great increase in the proportion gra- 
but the pursuit of truth”. Since Scottish dusting, and by the 1900s there were 
thinking had indeed emphasized the few students who did not aim at a 
teaching function of the universities, degree. 

these new ideas met with much resist- The reforms of 1892 included a 
ance, and they received only limited compulsory entrance examination, and 
encouragement from the reforming the disappearance within a few years of 
commission set up by lhe Act of 1858 the “junior classes”, Ever since it had 
which was the first of the two major first been proposed in the 1820s, on 
statutory reforms of the Scottish uni- entrance examination had been stre- 
vecsities. nausiy resisted, as likely to deter “Lads 

The 1858 commissioners did provide of parts" and short-term or part-time 
for a scheme of honours, to be taken students, and opponents of the change 
only after going through the full Tegu- ’ had argued clearly and consistently 


or shepherd's son who came to the 
university at the age of 14 from his 
remote jrarish school. He did exist, but. 
he was a much Jess common phen- 
omenon than the mature ^ working-class 
student whose father was a skilled 
worker or urban tradesman. For both 
categories, however, lhe principle of 
open access was vital. There was no 
academic test on entry , and an imper- 
fect schooling could be made up for. 

As early as the 1820s the 
elementary nature of 
these Scottish 
arrangements was under 
attack and reformers 
were demanding that the 
level should be raised 

The six subjects in the traditional 
curriculum - Latin, Greek, mathema- 


statutory reforms of the Scottish uni- entrance examination had been stre- 
vecsities. nausiy resisted, as likely to deter "Lads 

The 1858 commissioners did provide of parts" and short-term or part-time 
for a scheme of honours, to be taken students, and opponents of the change 
only after going through the full Tegu- ' had aigued clearly and consistently 
lar curriculum, but the value of the that the universities, as national in- 
broad curriculum itself was reasserted, stitutions and by their very nature as 
English, already established at Edin- universities, should be open to all 
burgh, was added to the list of subjects, without the imposition of any intelieo- 


anefthe universities could also add a tuai barrier.. In 1829, Edinburgh Uni- the days of we parish schools. Finally, 

naiuml if ikair mlehofl ihstunU • VAMifu ihn Irlrta oe **fnr<nn- thn itpmutk nt aafuin/lnni nrlimiiilnn 


natural science if they wished, though 
neither Glasgow nor Edinburgh did 


versity denounced the idea as ^incon- 
sistent with the hitherto unchallenged 

M.- rv. 


the universities were rorced to drop the or J-onmer claimed mat universities 
BA degree, which they had oeen should be “available for all grades of 
developing as a shorter alternative to society - for nil ages- for all intellects- 
the MA. for a 11 attainments". In 1888 the Edin- 

The 1858 Act also allowed only burgh physicist P. G. Tait declared that 
minor variations between the four “any one who can pay his matriculation 

has . . . 


universities, and b' 


ly giving 

lum statutory sanction it made changes 
very difficult without further legisla- 


the curricu- fee 


a right to demattd enrol- 


ment in my class”. 

Today such views seem disconcert- 
ing. and conflict with the jargon of' 


er, higher task. 

It was only in the 1870s that this 
development really began, but within a 
few decades secondary education had 
made impressive progress. By 1890 the 
typical age of university matriculation 
had already risen to 17 or 18, and this 
was what made the entrance examina- 
tion acceptable as it had not been 
before - the examination itself had 
only a marginal effect on the age 
pattern. The new schools were, of 
course, designed to meet mfddle-dass 
needs, and as they came to monopolize 
the road to the university there was a 
real danger that the working class 
would be squeezed out; in fact this was 
avoided, as the provision of free 
schooling and scholarships, though 
extremely limited by modem stan- 
dards, was probably an advance on the 
haphazard arrangements for helping 
the talented poor Which had existed in 
the days of the parish schools. Finally, 
the growib of secondary education 
meant that ihe schools could take over 
somc.of the task of giving a "liberal" 
education, and the broad spread of 
•subjects demanded by the entrance 
examination gave a foundation, on 
w]iich university specialization could 
legitimately be built. 

Just as those who feel today, that 
specialization has gone too far may 
seek Inspiration in George Davie, so 


tion. This rigidity was unfortunate, ing, and conflict with the jargon of' 
since it was just at this time that new “standards" and “excellence”. In the 
demands of all kinds began to make nineteenthcemury the reforming party 
themselves felt. The claims of science in tlie academic world eventually, won 
and industry were among these, but the day, but tp traditionalists an enir- 
perhaps more significant was the in- ance examination seemed as wrong, 
creasing grip on middle-class life of even morally shocking, as admitting 
examinations and formal qualifications students on anything but a strictly 
fOT the Civil Service and for professions competitive basis seems to os. Perhaps 
and careers of all kinds. In the 1860s, a there is no real contradiction: when 
chorus ofprotest was heard against the university access was naturally rcs- 
rigidlty of the MA degree: it was too tricted by cost and by the limited career 
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those who took them all and some 
attractive options for those who wished 
to pick nnochoose, paying separately 
for each class. Since the, three “philo- 
sophies” were each tnught in a single 
annual course,, the approach was 
necessarily a geiiprallzea one. 

As early as the 1820s, however, the 
elementary nature of these Scottish 
arrangements was under attack, and 
reformers like the evangelical ‘divine 
Thomas Chalmers were demanding 
that (he level should be raised, chiefly 
by developing more effective secon- 
dary 'education so that students, were 
older and better prepared when they 
arrived at the university, and by intro-; 
ducing the, kind of competition for 
honours. Which had given new fife to 
Oxford and .Cambridge. - fo the 4850s. 
this case for higher standards Was taken 
up again and combined with the new 
German ideal of scholarship and re- 
> search. The leading reformers ,pf that 

S iriod,th& classicist - John .StuBrt 
lackie and the . Edinburgh lawyer, 
JameS Larimer, both of whpih had 
•studied in Germany, were amortfe the 
first in Britain fo expound the doctrine, 
that the university, In Lonmer’s yOrds, 

1 .“must be 1 at once, a '-magazine aind a 
laboratory of thought. The notion of its 
bping i nfere: teaching Inatifotipni, a 
- ,&ort , j.- of; j'Higher^chp9l;- ; , by / ... n<? 


long, too narrowly attuned to the value of a degree, free admission to all 
professional needs of the clergy, too who were prepared to' take their 
esoteric, with its compulsory. Greek, chance in the academic arena was a 
for the average commercial or profes*. valid. democratic ideal, but in.an age 
slonal man. Tne scientist Lyop Playfair When university education' is Coveted, 
thought that the rigidity ofthe curricu- and when admission is accompanied by 
lum was losing the universities a mag- mandatory grants, a competitive selec- 
nlficent opportunity of expanding their tion procedure is a necessary guarantee 
social influence. of social justice, 

The examination introduced in 1892 


The demand for options within the 


curriculum was thus added to the older was a qualifying rather than a competi- 
demands for higher standards and for a . five one - anyone who could meet Ihe 
more research-orientated ' approach, minimum standard: and- pay the' fees 
which produced a complex .debate, Was- let in. it accelerqied the trend 
with many cross-currents, on the na- towards a more homogeneous, fiill- 
ture of university culture. This debate time student body, but It does not seem 
- Was further stimulated by the appoint- to have had the effect on educational . 
meat. of a royal commission on uni-, opportunity which critics had feared, 
vertity reform In 1876, which included for Working-class students remained as 
Playfair and T. H; Huxley. Its recoin- . numerous as before. Growing proa per- 
: mendations went too farm the direc-Ry and the gteater availability of 
tion. of variety and specialization to be financial aid made it easierstp stay on 
acceptable at the time, and when the for the full coUrse. -put a more fun- 
currfculum Was eveiitopliy overhauled, . damental change -was in • the rela- 
afterthesee0nc|raforntingActof3889j llonship between schools and univetei- 
therewasacomprorrtigebetwcen tratji- .lies.,, In the early nineteenth century, 

■ tion, andilnnovaiipn, After; 1892 atu-i - mahv observers: had pplnted but. that., 
dents could take either the ordinary - the Scottish universities. Were really 
degree, Which was l jke the old MA but dolng. the job,:qf secondary schools, 
with a.wide choice of aubjeetty or; a r , giving a general edmation to adoles- 

■ more specialized honours, degree;butcems. For refo^ersjikc Chalmers and'. 


the openness and flexibility of the 
nineteen th-centuiy universities can 
provide lessons (and specific prece- 
dents) at a time when part-time' and 
continuing education, lifetime educa- 
tional entitlements, and degrees by 
credit accumulation and transfer are 
increasingly dominating the agenda for 
Ihe future. After nil, a century of 
educational policies designed to prom- 
ote equality and opportunity has done 
no more than raise the percentage of 
wprklng-class students at the Scottish 
universities from 25 to 30; It is difficult 
to see how democratization can be 
pushed any further within the conven- 
tional framework, and if lhe universi- 
ties are to expand (heir social role fa 
the future jt must be by breaking down 
the barriers between education, work, 
and daily life. 

In his recent Saltire Society pam- 

E hlet The Crisis of Scottish Education, 
ligel Grant has suggested how the 
universities could contribute i to « 
national plan for “continuous and Open 
lifelong learning". A less ambitious 
objective, but one. still. requiring a 
radical change fa altitudes, might be to 

S pan degrees on equal terms to full- 
me ana .part-time students. What 
stands fa (he way of such innovations is ' 
partly the' academic inertia, inward- 
. looting complacency, and reluctance 
to take social initiatives which tend to 
lore the universities the sympathy of 
, politicians of all parties, but partly also 
a very selective Interpretation or uni- 
versity tradition.. That is why it U useful 
to remind ourselves that ,the Scottish, 
universities, have their own traditions 
. of civic culture and community respbn- . 


although; no ; single subject was iiow . BJackle, this was precisely whaj was 
compulsory,- >it wak still necessary for w^ng, tad ihoy looked to the develpp* 
both torts of degree to chpwe .fropi ., ment of true . seromfanr , school? to : 
„each pf the.tiaditfonpl fields Of classical' . ’ release foe ifaiyexitiiw Jqr titeir prop- _ 

. *. • .•‘•i- •*: *' . -‘i-y.tJ < r ■■ •' •• 


The author Is ieciufet 1 in History alike 
University tf g&Miwfc His book, ■ 
\Eduratlon 1 and' Opportunity fa Yicto- 1 
Han Scotland^ i Is today by 

PMR, ■■ 
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Solving the enigma of the world 


by H. S. Reiss 

The Philosophy of Schopenhauer 
by Bryan Magee 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £17.50 

ISBN 0 19 824673 Q) 

Schopenhauer (17-8&— 1 860) is not much 
read nowadays; his philosophy, despite 
some recent revival of interest, re- 
corded by Bryan Magee, is not fashion- 
able, but neither was it during most of 
his life. He did not go in for self- 
advertisement; his stern injunction to 
any putative reader in the preface of his 
magnum opus. The World as Will and 
Representation - first to read his Jena 
PhD dissertation On the Fourfold Root 


and, if possible, with the Upanishads, 
and, finally, to read his own book twice 
- was bound to put off any weaker 
brethren. Fortunately Schopenhauer 

K >sed alternative strategics: the 
could be used to fill a gap on one's 
library shelf, be given to a woman 
friena to place on her dressing-table, or 
it could even, as a last resort, be 
reviewed. 

Magee's study should however not 
merely be reviewed but also read; for it 
is thorough, lucid and wide-ranging, as 
one might expect after the highly 
successful BBC series of his television 
interviews with leading contemporary 
philosophers. It is a substantial work, 
more comprehensive than' W. Wal- 
lace's, F. C. Copleston's and D. W. 
Hamlyn's, and even than the Penguin 
volume by PatrickOardiner, to whom 
U Is dedicated. Magee alerts us to the 
main features of Schopenhauer's work 
and to the intellectual background. We 
learn how Schopenhauer sought to 
deal with the problems of epistemology 
set out by Kant. Magee makes out a 
good case for Kant's "transcendental 
idealism", refutes "transcendental 
realism" and shows how Schopenhauer 
sought to vindicate science philosophi- 
cally in the wake of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Kant. 

Hardly any other wri ter of German 
philosophical pr ose Wrote as elegantly 
and powerfully, lucidly and effectively 
as Schopenhauer. A scion of a wealthy 
Hanseatic family, a man of urbane and 
cosmopolitan outlook In part due to his 
having been educated no{ only in 
Germany, but also in Fjrance and 
England; he held the German profes- 
soriate in contempt for its . lack of 
urbanity and its pedantic and bookish 
German. He heaped scorn on those 
who wrote in an oracular and cloudy 
stylo. 

' The worit. culprits were Fichte. 

.. Vhoso Berlin lecture he. had attended 
and whom he called a, 41 windbag”, and' 
Hegel, front whbse anuses he had, 

. when a young lecturer in Berlin, been 
unable, to lure any students away to hie 
own lectures ana whom he dubbed a 
"charlatan". An admirer of English 
. culture - ho read The Times almost 
• dally throughout h(s life - he modelled 
his own style on Hume, doubtless 
^seeking lb succeed- where Kant, who 
had thought himself incapable of writ- 

• other German T and not only. Gentian - 
■ 5 philosophers had followed his example \ 
and emulated, his, urbane: and crisp 
. , language*- much .paper flodilnkwould 
nave been wyfed aid 1 much confusion 
arid error been avoided. 

is not, enough: what 

... ad tp.say ls of Interest 

toq.-.pb anticipated Fjoiid : by- his 
bmjftaMon the.ptwer.of the subcon 1 - 
Selous : and; on;, the ; ubiquitousness . of 

antral. ppUji of :lte> WQrld'V'and.hls 

ftWatenete of the.importancE of 

x ;lf(e ;and phUcrafahy, . 

“ «W. |nd: Uumatos, 


Erwin SchrAdinger, was, according to 
Magee, an out-and-out Schopen- 
hauerian. 

Schopenhauer had been deeply im- 

K ressea by Kant; but the thought that 
am had miscast the relationship be- 
tween the phenomenal realm, the 
realm of sense experience, and the 
noumenal realm, tne realm of things- 
in-t hems elves. That was, he thought, 
the cardinal error in Kant's thought. 
For Kant the noumenon was unknow- 
able; Schopenhauer thought however 
that, since we know our bodies from 
inside wo can discover (hat there is a 
force or “will'' incessantly at work 
within us. The noumenon or thing-in- 
itseff is thus not, as for Kant, a limiting 
concept, but an active force. This 
Insight gives us a glimpse of what the 
noumenon Is like. We can thus cross 
the border of the external world which 
we can otherwise know only within the 
framework of space, time and causa- 
tion. This will is in fact the noumenon 
which, in contradistinction to the di- 
versity of the phenomenal world, is 
undifferentiated. 

For Magee (his insight is an advance 
on Kent. Schopenhauer himself, with 
the confidence that characterizes so 
many philosophers, believed he had 
not only solved this fundamental Kan- 
tian problem for good, but also held 
that, as a result, "subject to the 
limitations of human knowledge, my 
philosophy is the real solution to the 


reason within his system for his view 
that compassion is good and cruelty 
bad. For where all action is predeter- 
mined moral praise or censure are 
inappropriate. Why indeed should we 
seek to act morally or combat error? 
Why should we not, as Magee remarks, 
take the line of least resistance? Why 
indeed should Schopenhauer have 
combated the ruling philosophy of his 
day and not curried favour with the 
academic powers-that-be instead? By 
licking Hegel's boots so as to enjoy 
instant esteem, he might have reaped 
the reward of appointment to a chair of 
philosophy and been able to force-feed 
his students with oracular sayings and 
dogmas and to enhance the sale of his 
books. Instead, until the publication of 
an anonymous article in the Westmins- 
ter Review (by John Oxenford) which 
was immediately translated and pub- 
lished in the vossische Zeitung , a 
leading German liberal daily, 
Schopenhauer remained unknown and 
unsung, a prophet crying in the wilder- 
ness, fortunately buttressed by a pri- 
vate income. 

Magee's introductory sketch of 
Schopenhauer’s life is excellent. We 
learn of his early travels, his knowledge 
of the major European languages and 


literatures, his interest in Oriental 
philosophy, his meeting with Goethe, 
the only man of genius he ever knew 
well; Goethe talked to him about his 


enigma of the world”. No mean claim 
thatl But is it true? Hardlyl Die 
confines of the phenomenal world have 
indeed not been crossed and the prob- 
lems raised by the antinomies of 
reason, such as whether the world has a 
beginning and end in time and- is 
limited in space, remain on the agenda, 
just, as does the question whether a 
de termini st or indeterminist view of 
life should be token, The leap from 
knowledge of ourselves from within to 
the noumenon is metaphysical or even 
mystical in character, and here argu- 
ment and evidence are flimsy in the 
extreme. As a result, Schopenhauer, 
despite his belief in rational argument, 
often appears irrationallst. 

Although Schopenhauer, unlike 
Kant , believed that the world was mere 
appearance, his concern is first and 
foremost always with experience. 
Thus, bis account of morality is, hi the 
first place, descriptive. With the insight 
of a fine psychologist he exposes the 
pretensions of human action and has 
no difficulty l|i showing that moral 
actions are often a cloak for egotisrti. 
Yet although he demonstrates how all 
of us are again and again victims of 
unconscious drives he. still continuous- 
ly makes moral judgments. There is,' as 
Magee rightly points out,- no logical 

Human 


the only man of genius he ever knew 
well; Goethe talked to him about his 
scientific work, particularly his theory 
of colour, and they conducted scientific 
experiments together. Their ways 

E arted after Schopenhauer had pub- 
shed a small book on optics in which, 
though adopting Goethe’s point of 
view, he also criticized the poet. But 
Goethe may have confirmed 
Schopenhauer's belief in the value of 
Anschauune, of viewing the world 
directly with one’s eyes. From Goethe 
too he may have learnt that, in the arts, 
the universal can be grasped through 
the particular. This notion was at tne 
core of his philosophy of art which 
occupied central place in his philoso- 
phy. For, in his view, aesthetic experi- 
ence allows us to catch a glimpse of the 
noumenon as, for a moment the will is 
at rest. We are freed from its thraldom 
which otherwise we cannot escape. For 
unlike many other philosophers, 
Schopenhauer was not so dazzled by 


the rise of adonce, that he failed to 
■ recognize the importance of the arts, in 

E articular of music. That Is welcome, 
owever forced his hierarchial division 
of the arts may appear. . . 

Magee is fortunately no blind hero- 
worshipper. He is aware of the many 
inconsistencies, contradictions and 
errors In Schopenhauer, but his con- 
cern te all along with the main thrust of 
• his philosophy .He argues convincingly 


Politics and Human Nature 
edited by tor Forbes and Sieve Smith 

Frances Pinter,' £14,00 'I . 

jgfcl. ... 

Poises ana Human' JVu/tf're '-'fa; a 
WWJW, ttf'JLl ways whoa. Common 
conviction, Is I that the concept ofhu- 

S ari "nature ; U central to ■■political 
satirte and, fa Steve. , Smith’s 
words. thai i Tolitlcal argument, jiut 
as -much as political aotitity, involves 
a;cdrieeption -of.what i* involved fa 
being- human!*.- 



Jtew. out of a panel 
c^hedbytfraeme Duncan fortho 
1982:confefonce of the- Political Stii- 
Auction, rwhert rtxibf the 
•***• "^ “resented and from 

the rest- Of 

lUi.J 1 , 1 - 


of work, bureaucracy and war. 'Of 
these Sedgwick and George Sutzner's 
on bureaucracy is a rather nar- 

3 focused piece that deals pri- 
/ with Woodrow Wilson’s reac- 
tion against the federalist tradition in 
his treatment of American adminis- 
tration, while John Street's discus- 
sion of work and humah nature 
standi out from the run by reason of his 
willingness to consider the Substantive 


willingness to consider the Substantive 
j - Of. . what human nature is 

rather than wtfat othert hAye asaU'med 
■ ; it.to be.: 1 ’••• 

■' Human nature is an unfashionable 
. term -in soda! sdentifio tirclcvyet, as 
',the essayists show without difficulty, 
• spnte more or less consistent concept 
;.tion of., the nature of. man is jibces- 
sarjiy a^utned bV every person who 
; ! attempts to understand the human 
;; sphere. . Some thinkers. , like MfiL are 
1 #9®. : Wjtot. ; fa theif /vidw i ’while 
others, like hunt; must Mve ;jt 
’teaspd out ;of them. The, tyaini for 
. the centrality of. the. question of’hu 
man nifo^'Vih 'po 


Artur Schopenhauer 

that his system needs to be revised in 
the light of twentieth-century physics. 
He also shows that the all-pervasive 
pessimism of Schopenhauer’s work is 
not logically entailed by the structure 
of his system, but arises from his 
temperament and from his awareness 
of the suffering endemic in the world of 
nature and thus in society. Magee also 
compares and contrasts . Schopen- 
hauer’s work with his German contem-. 
porarles, Fichte, Scheliing and Hegel, 
whom rather surprisingly he calls the 
Neo-Kantians, a name usually given to 
the later German philosophers, but his 
argument is always judicious and 
knowledgeable, though he is probably 
too kind to Fichte and even Hegel. 

Today Schopenhauer is known 
mainly secondhand, through the work 
of Richard Wagner, Thomas Mann and 
others. Appropriately Magee has in- 
formative appendices dealing with 
Schopenhauer’s impact on thinkers 
and writers, including Nietzsche, Jacob 
Burckhardt, Tolstoy, Hardy, Conrad, 
Zola and Proust (he coula also have 
included Kafka) - it is a long list. His 
influence on Thomas Mann was more 
complex than Mage* concedes, but his 
analysis of his profound impact on 
Wittgenstein and Richard Wagner is 
most Valuable. The chapter on Wagner 

upon one or another conception of 
the nature and so the potential of 
man. Different thinkers and tradi- 
tions have tended to emphasize these 
aspects of the question to differing 
extents, sometimes using the first to 
minimize the importance of historical 
eijd cultural diversity in human 
affaire, and,, as often, employing the 
second to deny the relevance of 
appeal to biological and ontological 
constants in political argument. 

The ; relationship ; between -o these 
two aspects of the question of human ■■ 
nature is one of themost interesting 
I yet least considered topics- insodal 
and political theory'today. Its unesr- 
Uinues' .reflect the paradoxical situa- 
tion that iii an age of scientific ad- 
vance and increasing empirical know- 
ledge. ofar nature, apd place in the 
scheme of things- is less deaf to us 
than , ever before; While its relative 


is the fullest. Admittedly, the two men 
never met - although Wagner spent a 
few months In 1860 m Frankfurt where 
Schopenhauer had been living for the 
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man. Probably it was just as well that 
courage failed him; for Schopenhauer, 
a brilliant conversationalist endowed 
. with a mordant wit, would have been 
more than a match for the compose*, 
especially since he did not care (or 
Wagner’s language; in a copy of the 
prose version of tne Ring which Wag- 
ner had sent him in 1854 (now in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard Uni- 
versity) he had written acid marginal w 
accusing the "deaf musician" ol "not 
having any ears" and disapproving of 
his “dapping morality In the fare . 
Schopenhauer, whether in private or 
public, whs fearlessly outspoken, 
perceptive, unconventional and elo- 
quent, nor did be put up with an? 
nonsense, although ne could be opi- 
nionated himself. 

Thus, as Magee has convincingly 
argued, he is still well worth reading 
today. 

Hans Reiss is professor of German ot 
the University of Bristol. 

servatism is well demonstrated by 
Chris Berry in his lucid restatement 
of (he conservative view of the rela- 
tionship between the nature of naan 
and the requirements of politic^ 
order and cultural tradition. The U» 
of those who, like Duncan, botj 
.. regard the concept as . central 
reject its habitual implications a. 
correspondingly, more difficult aflo. 
as the editors note, Duncan is rather 
better at stating his preference for 
. alternative .anthropological model 

■ ■ than at justifying his choice- Oafi . 

paonot blame him for this. “Politic* 

• and Human. Nature?’ is a huge and 
complex topic requiring the discu*- 

■ slqn of anthropological issues on 
whiph the eaftaysof •Politics and n«* 
man' Nature do hot begin to toudi. 
Emphasis! on the part which the con- 
cept of humftn nature plays fa the 

• .thought of received traditions aWj 

■ discussions- of topical areas is useful 
- in itself and this book is a welcome 
.- contribution to debate. j 

, 1 It" ih puzzling though, that there h 
no dlgcusdon elthef of /classical or ot 
-■ Christian . thought on these matters. 
Even a venture -info' tfie foothill* 01 
. political kqthropdlbgyi as; this coUec- 
; non' - is,' :tnust be ' considered incom* 

; plefa Vritbbut; a. ifance at these twin 
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of finding the righ t words and rejecting 
others, but of trying to do what Woolf 
later said all writing was. namely the 
art of "putting words on the backs of 


Striving 
for effects 


To the Lighthouse 

by Virginia Woolf 

the original holograph draft 

transcribed and edited by Susan Dick 

Hogarth Press, £35.00 

ISBN 0 7012 05415 

Looking back on the composition of To 
the Lighthouse , Virginia Woolf recal- 
led the experience as a kind of inspired 
pouring out of "ideas and scenes”- 
which T ‘blew out of (her) mind" like 
bubbles from a pipe. “One thing burst 
into another”, she remembered, claim- 
ing too that she “made up” the novel 
“in a great, apparently involuntary, 
rush". 

Certainly, To the Lighthouse was 
written qutckly, under the pressure of a 
“rapid crowd of associations which, 
once expressed, freed Woolf from a 
painful obsession with her mother, 


whose likeness is caught in the portrait 
of Mrs Ramsay. But although tne final 
text of the novel bears out tne impress- 


ion of spontaneity and freshness con- 
veyed by Woolfs account of its gene- 
sis, it is important not to mistake speed 
for ease. She knew from the outset 
where she wanted her narrative to take 
her, what shape the book (and each 
section within it) would be given, and 
even which images were to be made 
dominant: but as Susan Dick’s trans- 
cription of the original holograph draft 
allows us to see, the vividness of the 
novel, its scenic qualities and the 
richness of its prose were worked for - 
consciously and with a keen sense of 
how hard it Is to thin out a “crowd” of 
ideas, let alone find words to capture 
those ideas and share them with other 
people. 

In the draft, words tumble forward, 
often without sentences being finished, 
as though all that mattered was getting 
thoughts and images on to paper 
before they vanished or could be 
pushed out by new ones. What this 
suggests Is that Woolfs grasp of the 
entire shape of the novel let her accept 


a provisional, though not a tentative 
element in her crafting of individual 
scenes and episodes. She herself saw 
this as a new departure, observing that, 
unlike her earlier books, To the Light- 
house was being written “very loosely 
at first; not tight at first”, and that 
revising her manuscript would involve 
cutting and compressing “instead of 
loosening as always before". 

With Susan Dick’s meticulous edi- 
tion of the draft - complete with all 
Woolfs cancellations, marginal after- 
thoughts and interlinear emendations - 
made available to us, it becomes 
possible to draw precise comparisons 
between the first version of tne novel 
and the familiar printed text. In her 
useful introduction, Dick indicates 


many of thd interesting things to look 
out tor, Including changes in the char- 
acterization of Charles TanBley (origi- 


rhjrlhm - and not letting them fall off. 
This is whal makes the difference 
between the fiat statement in the draft, 
“They would come back to this night 
then , and the final, beautifully ca- 
denccd version: “They would, she 
thought, going on again, however long 
they lived, come back to this night; this 
moon; this wind; this house: and to her 
too.” 

In this regard, as in others men- 
tioned by Susan Dick, it is appropriate 
to liken Woolf, with her careful nurtur- 
ing of the “germs” of ideas and her 
belief that rhythm “goes far deeper 
than words", to Heniy James, another 
writer who planned his novels exten- 
sively before he actually started draft- 
ing them. But of course Woolf was not 
modelling herself on James: his exam- 
ple, she once remarked, could offer her 
''an unreal impulse*’ by “making it 
seem easy to write well; which only 
means that one is slipping along on 
borrowed skates”. 

Die effort to "dislodge” her personal 
vision into rhythmic prose was all her 
own, and it is there to be traced 
throughout the holograph version of 
To the Lighthouse, in all its intensity 
and its fragment ariness. 

Valerie Shaw 

Valerie Shaw is lecturer in English at die 
University of Edinburgh. 


Verbal 

passion 


indudir 


nally he was a more prominent figure, 
designed to emphasize the theme of 
'social class differences); the develop- 
ment and intensification of central 
images, espedally Images of light and 
of waves; the elimlnatipn of certain 
details (among them, perhaps to some 
readers’ regret, a partial redpe : for 
boeuf en daube) and the addition of 
others, all fa the interest of a balance 
between outward and internal drama. 

, Broadly speaking, the tendency of 
Woolfs alterations was towards a more 
oblique, suggestive use of language, 
and connected with this is her refining 
of point of view, initially very depen- 
dent on an omnisdent narrator, the 
novel as she worked on It became 
increasingly centred in Mrs Ranuay's 
thoughts and sensations, and above all 
her yearning for what Woolf described 
in her notes as a bell that would “strike 
and say this is It”. So, for example, in 
the paragraph which shows Mrs Ram- 



Si nee Lionel Trilling's masterly 1939 
study. Matthew Arnold, Arnold's con- 
sistent grappling with the problem of 
the relation between the local and the 
universal - or, say. between the indi- 
vidual and the communal, the subjec- 
tive and the objective, between roman- 
ticism and classicism - has frequently 
been discussed. And, as Joseph Carrofl 
points out, there is “something 
approaching a critical consensus . . . 


Virginia Woolf, by Man Ray 


that Arnold is not to be regarded as a 
systematic thinker”. Carroll does not 
accept the consensus and sets out to 
prove that Arnold's work, considered 
overall, advances “a complete cultural 
system”. 

Carrol! parcels Arnold's career into 
four distinct phases. The first is a 
"period of discontent” represented by 
tne early poetry (up to 1855), a poetry 
which evinces the morbid distress of a 
mind lacking a coherent Simmia. The 
second phase - a period of “intellectual 
deliverance” marked at the outset by 
Arnold's 1857 lecture “On the Modem 
Element in Literature" and running 
through to Culture and Anarchy -sees 
Arnold’s critical formulation, in terms 
of the Hellenic ideal, of an intellectual 
and aesthetic model of completeness 
and objectivity. In his third phase 
(from 187<l to 1K77J Arnold “occupies 
himself . . . with reinterpreting the 
Bible and traditional religion in such a 
way as to preserve their moral and 
literary content while discarding their 
supernatural dogmas”. 

Carroll applies Arnold's key histor- 
ical and cultural terms to the sage’s 
career, so that the second and third 
phases stand, respectively, as types of 
Hellenic expansion and Hebraic con- 


Soul and 
body 

Literary Love: the role of passion In 
English poems and plays of Hie 
seventeenth century 
by A, J. Smith 
Edward Arnold, £17.50 
ISBN07131 63887 

A. J. Smith is a distinguished editor of 
Donne, and this book seeks lo extend 


The Love Poetry of Francisco de 
Quevedo: an aesthetic and existential 
study 

by Julian Olivares 

Cambridge University Press, £18.50 

ISBN 0 .521 24362 9 ' 

Francisco de Quevedo (1580-1645) is 
probably best known to the general 
reader as the author of the picaresque 
novel La vida del busedn (1626). He 
still enjoys among his countrymen the 
reputation of being a withering satirist, 
but the range or his writing is very 
wide; besides his immensely successful 
satirical work Los suehos (1627), he 
wrote a religlo-political treatise La 

C 'fi Ilea de Dios (part I, 1626), a 
tseller in its time, some severe 
religious and Stoic studies, and some of 
the greatest poetry in the language. 
This includes deeply-moving religious 
and philosophical poems, which oear 
comparison with those of Donne, love 
poetry both intense and trivial, and a 
mass of ballads - comic, witty, -and 
sometimes obscene. 

This scholarly book is a study of 
Quevedo’s “high-style" love poetry 
which demonstrates how the poet,, 
dissatisfied by the limitations of the 
courtly love convention, rejects any 
purely theoretical neoplatonic solution 


under headings such as “the burden of Hellenic expansion and Hebraic con- 
courtly love’ , “relief through safety cen (ration: the disjunction between 
valves” and “the absurdity of courtly the two phases reflecting ‘‘in small 
love”; and (for the neoplatonic exam- scale”, as Carroll puts it, what Arnold 
pies) "the pilgrim of love" and “body saw as the principle of tension between 
and soul". The final chapter is on the the primary forces in the history of 
theme of love and death, on which western civilization. The main thrust of 
Quevedo's use of the metaphysical Carroll's argument is that in the fourth 
conceit, to assent his belief in the phase of his career (“comprising the 
immortality of his physical and spir- critical essays of the last decade”) 
itual passion, is clarified by Dr Oli- Arnold moves decisively towards a 


say pausing on her way to look into the 
children's bedroom, and taking ft, mo- 
ment to herself after the chatter hhd 

• exhilaration : of > her 'dinner: ; party, , we 
: can watch the novelist striving to create 
' an effect of solemnity ana perma- 
nence. Here, .as elsewhere,, reviling 
means discarding clichfe aqd seif-corn 

• sdously “poetic” dlctiofl, Usirig more 
■actiVe Verqs. and attributing the ex- 
perience to the perceiving character 
more boldly js not slmply a, question 


R theoretical neoplatonic soiunon 
passion (since this would Involve 
the rejection of physical feeling), and 
moves towards the expression or thBt 
passion by intense verbal concentra- 
tion and the use of the metaphysical 
conceit. Dr Olivares looks back, to 
begin with, to Dftmaso Alonso’s semi- 
nar and still important chapter bh 
Quevedo in Poesfa Espahola (1952), 
but he has also read critically t)je most 
important studies of Quevedo's love 
poetry in recent years. He offers some 
highly intelligent analyses of individual 
poems, usually sonnets, in his tracing 
of Quevedo’s development, helped by 
skilful translations by E. L. Rivers and 
Bernard Bentley. He makes interest- 
ing use of the Renaissance theorists of 
courtly love and neoplatonism, parti- 
cularly Hebreo, Bembo, Castlgliorte, 
and Flaminio Nobili.'and of Quevedo's 
letters and sentencias . . - 
. Quevedo follows the theorists in 
realizing the futility of trying to recon- 
cile physical and spiritual, and human 
and divine,! love. Dr Olivares, shows 
how Quevedo’s versions of thje Pfttrari 
chan and coprtly love convention were 
jn feet: tense and “conceited” even fa 

does not -claim to be a chronological 
study), and hoW sonie pf Quevedo’s 
apparently pricieux and trivial poefas 


iiuai passion, is ciannea oy u r un- Arnold moves decisively towards a 
varess careful study of modern exeget- theoretical resolution or the two 
ists of conceplismo. He concludes with opposing tendencies. Out of Arnold’s 
13 paces on ll Cerrar podrd mis ojos'\ of personal and hia cultural dialectic of 
the discussion of which there shall Hebraism and Hellenism there finally 
evidently be no end. emerges, it is to be supposed, some- 

Soroe recent studies of Quevedo’s thin E approaching a coherent synthesis, 
poetry, notably that of A. M. Snell, t This thesis yields the satisfactions we 
Have a more modem air than one finds should expect of any neatly organized 
here, but this is a lucid, well-prepared, integrated system. But while Car- 
and well-argued study which ought to roll asserts^ the coherence and com- 
be requfred reading for students of pletertess of Ampldls vision, he rioes 
Quevedo. not demonstrate It. Arnold’s fondness 

of talismanic phrases at times led his 

p vt pripp thinking into routine, vacant categor- 

K. M. rrice ICS ana directions. His formal clnssi- 

K. M. Price Is senior learner In the hJSS.' 

department of Spanish and Portuguese 
studies at the University of Manchester. 

Carroll, Intent on taking every thing at 

face value; makes no serious attempr to ■ 
Cnmnrvi /vCC penetrate beneath these surfaces. The 
3 W tj V IIIVQQ philosopher F. H. Bradley maintained 

In Ethical Studies (1876) tnat Arnold's 
^ definition of religion ("morality 

Q ||(1 llJJflT touched by emotion 4 ') could be re- 

•*-*-*'* v duced logically to the pretty meaning- 

— less statement that "It is religion when 

The Cultural Theory of Matthew with morality you hnve - religion". In a 

Arnold work which advances an idea of 

by Joseph Carroll Arnold's "complete cultural system" 

University of California Press, £19.00 might have expected an answer to 
T«»jnttnruAifii Bradleys indictment of Arnold’s 

ISBN 0520 046161 reagonf Moreover,, in his hassion for 

It Is well known that Arnold was systematization, for forcing all of 
pleased when Disraeli praised him for Arnold’s creations into a scheme, 
his “great achievement in launching Carroll can perpetrate such absurdly 
phrases”. Among the expressions sue- ' insensitive statements as that the 
cessfoUy projected into tho twentieth poems “Dover Bench" (composed 
century we may count "sweetness and 1851) and “Stanzas from the Grande 
light", "high seriousness", epochs of Chartreuse" (1855) “are, as it wete, 
“concentration'' and of "expansion” sterile hybrids bom of an unsuccessful 
and, of course, "Hebraism and Hel- attempt to provide an “intellectual, 
lenism". resolution” lo subjective anxiety, 

This last, involving Arnold’s two doubt, and pain. _ ' , * , 

master catchwords, defines a polarity Carroll s book, is a useful and in 
by which he appraised western cultural 1 places suggestive contribution to 
history to general and his own age in Arnold studies! But we remain better . 
particular: "between these two points ,sehred. by those commutators who 
of influence", he commented in'- Off- have located Arnold’s endurjng signlfi- . 
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This last, involving Arnold’s two doubt, and pain, 
taster catchwords, defines a polarity Carroll s boo) 


of Influence", he commented in Cut- ■ have located Arnold’s enduring slgnifi- 
turc and Anarchy, "moves our world”. ; pence in what they see as Ms deliberate 
Hebraic concentration betokened a and creative refusal to arfivc at corn- 
rigid and nprrow insistence on. the plete wid logicftlty consfatent sdut ions 


. aspired towards "the beauty and. the aura nas oowrvep in.^wrer wn. 
ratidnalness of the ideql", the desire to H^lene In Victorian' England (1969),. 
pursue "with flexible activity the whole . Arnold remains • , a , representative 
play of the universal order". For modem" man preclse y because the 
Arnold a Hebrafa concentration con- andcopnterpiilk” ofhis career 

• stifuted a tod-uromlnent tendehov in . "remain toe unfe solved, perhaps unre- 


are deeply significant, out ur ynvares 
Is convmdHg in hia discussion of the 
poems be chooses. He examines these 


valuation of the Hellenic ideal stem* i. yui.y wmu.y in.™ . 

med from an’appalled awareness of his > , ■ T. *_• Tit , : it • ;• . . . t* 

,agej8Siotie social, cultural.; end Aidan Day •: 1 ; '* 
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here. Professor Smith tells us, “were 
shaped by the assumption that mind 
realizes itself in the body”. Love is 
pre-eminently a matter for both body 
and soul, and so inevitably subject to 
the vicissitudes of lime and place, 
which continually threaten and thwart 
its claims to partake of eternal and 
spiritual absolutes. This tension is 
explored with particular rigour and 
tenaciousness in the literature of the 
seventeenth century. 

Each chapter, n|>art from a brief 
introduction and conclusion, is de- 
voted to a single work - Trollus and 
Cressida, Othello, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Donne's love poetry. 
Webster's The White Devil , anu finally 
Samson Agonistes. On the whole Smith 
does not make much overt reference to 
shared contexts, nor does he much 
emphasize immediate connexions nnd 
comparisons between his chosen texts. 
None the less a number of asides of this 
thought are suggestive. The plotting of 
The white Dew for example is seen to 
have “an odd kinship with Jonson's 
Alchemist" and “Donne has more in 
common with Boccaccio and 
Machiavelli than with the idealists and 
iranscendcntalists of an opposing Tus- 
can tradition”. An admirably wide 
knowledge of Renaissance European 
literature is thus only allowed lo make 
brief and tantalizing appearances. 

The book offers a series of dose 
readings linked only by the texts’ 
shared themes and attitudes and by a 
very definite critical stance. The entic 
here sets himself up to summarize, 
Interpret and respond to the works he 
has chosen. A fair sample of the 
method is represented by this comment 
on toe death of Cleopatra: 

Our shudder of repulsion brings 
home to out 1 senses this bizarre 
likening of the snake’s fatuous 
iqalice with her enemy's, and her 
welcoming of that we instinctively 
fear. We are provoked to feel the 
triumph of the will which so trans- 
forms horror into a glorious con- 
summation, and makes an amorous 
. swoon of the ebbing of conscious- 
ness itself. 

Hie insistent rhetoric of "wc” and 
"our" dominates this book and it 
comes to seem something more [ban 
fast a stylistic tic. I have to admit that I 
tell bullied; my “shudder of repul- 
sion”, should I experience that rather 
than say, fascinated sympathy, is not to 
be appropriated and used so easily. 
The rhetoric sets the scene for a 
peculiar colluslpn between writer, cri- 
. tic and reader that often threatens the 
liveliness and enterprise which critic- 
ism demands in favour of the mutual 
celebration of our heroic sensibilities. 

• This Is A little unfair; Professor Smith 
- Seeks to place on the line his matured 
responses to his authors' explorations 
ana enactments of themes and stories 
which raise Urge metaphysical ques- . 
tlons; contingency relativism, , death. 
Immortality and so on. On occasion 
this strntegyof offering ideal readings 
bears frult/The ; chapter on Trollus and 
Cressida for example is particularly 

J iersuasive on the extraordinary flex- 
blUty of response that that play can 
' demand especially in relation to the 
lovers themselves. There, are good ' 
things said too on toe curiously linked 
' sexual identities of Othello and Iago. 
: There Is also . a long and intricate. ' 
analysis of Donne's "A' Farewell. to. 
Love 1 ’ vyh.lch is enlightenlngly rigorous 
and sober. * . . 

In the end; though; the restrictions 
of method restrict the interest of the; 
philosophical, historical and human 
questions being asked. Too often there 
. is summary and statement instead of , 
jnqjilry and debate. 


Sarah Wlntte 


'. Sarah Wintle (s ' lecturer, tn English at 
, (f/if versify College Lo/tdoh., * . 









Economic 

history fab. ,&*. 
for today 

llritlsh Public Policy; an economic, 

Cambridge University Press ,£30 . 00 | 

ISBN 0521 245966 I /; 

If every generation needs to rewrite the Z~* — r — ‘ — 
history of the past , then here is history T hb photograph shows “the Low Hou 
for today. As the reader puts down by lhc eminent architectural writer H 
his newspaper and picks up Professor «soys dedicated (o Hitchcock, In S 

Check la (id's hook he will certainty be 

transported from the present into the 

past, but it is a past in which he is actually carried out. The Treasury am 
encouraged to think about the money major departments of state could havi 
supply, the public sector borrowing done with the sort of care devoted tt 
requirement, the factors that decide the working of the banking system, 
the level of wage settlements and such One susnccts that such 

P r™° n \ 0Ur °'», n da - y ‘ werc made f° r reasons of space. The 

rl ? C m ! jin *J!lI C® nnD . c ^M 0ni -' result Is a compact book of just on four 
tic, on the contrary it is most illumi- hundred pages. The sooner it goes into 

,J n £ ... , . paperback at a price that students can 

It Ts perfectly sensible to ask, as afford, the better. 

Professor Chcckland docs, how British 

society dealt in the past w/th matters f P Ffonmudr 

that we now recognize to be central to * ncilllul,lt 

pur own ability to survive in an orderly r P " j 

way. Too often such issues are ignored £■<.,„' ,”,1/ A professor of modern 

. by historians until the moment when ‘J slor y al ^ Ie University of Liverpool 
they become a matter of dispute and 
therefore begin to loom large in the 

historical records. Such a passive way \ 71 ~ i* 

of following what (he material dictates V 1 GW T T^OITl 

has great snartcomings. If we wish to T *. TT 

make sense of what happened in the a 1 a 

past, we need to be willing to follow the | ftp fAll 

example of Sherlock Holmes and to HAV' IJ 

comment on the significance of the (log 

TiSylaVdid « 

mihe money suppiy, Fnr from conclud. ^ ' ' 








1 ‘ ■ ' ■ > ■■ ■ ■Si* ^ 


This photograph shows “the Low House" In Rhode Island, designed in the 1870s by McKhn, Mead & White. It was described 
by Ihe eminent architectural writer Henry-Russell Hitchcock as "a masterpiece among American summer houses". A book 
of essays dedicated (o Hitchcock, In Search of Modern Architecture, edited by Helen Searing, Is published by MIT Press at 
£36.00. 


actually carried out. The Treasury and a swin managerial antidote to the The spectacular demise of law cen- 
major departments of state could have venomous CDP is neither confirmed tres in Hillingdon and Wandsworth 
done with the son of care devoted to nor laid to rest. In the final empirical, after the Conservatives came into 
the working of the banking system, chapter Nicholas Deakin draws on his power in those boroughs in the late 
One suspects that such sacrifices experience as head of the GLC Central 1970s, graphically described by Jeremy 
werc made for reasons of space. The p °“cy Unit to evaluate Peter Shore’s Cooper in his book, underlines the 
result is a compact book of just on four, ‘enure at Ihe DoE by examining the turbulent nature of the political and 
hundred pages. The sooner it eoes into' often stormy partnership in Lambeth, financial environment in which such 
paperback at a price that students can and again unsurprisingly argues from a centres operate. According to the 
afford, the better. localisl perspective that the heavy hand author, Hillingdon’s “middle of the 


a swift managerial antidote to the The spectacular demise of law cen- 


afford, the better. 

E. P. Hennock 


and again unsurprisingly argues from a centres operate. According to the 
localist perspective that the heavy hand author, Hillingdon’s “middle of the 
of the centre cramped the possibility of road" law centre was described by the 
effective local initiatives. then deputy mayor of the council as “a 

As an insider’s account of a critical fester * n 8 abcess on the extreme left 


View from 
the top 


. mat oio not Dark or, If you will, of the Government and Urban Poverty f \ T e selected for studv 

Treasury that did not react to changes ingWe ihT ooS^v mok nr^' ■ T ul ? ,n t deed be sur Pnsing if nr 
in the money supply. Fnr from conclud- fo J >ns,der viewfound otherwise) itfails tc 

jng that the money supply was of no ? y /r "v Higgins, Nicholas Deakin, offer a convincing explanation of the 

importance, Professor Checkland has John Edwflrda » nd Malcolm Wicks central feature ofBritish urban nolicv 

rightly decided to placet the operation Blackwell. £15.00 and£5.95 , which the study itself identifies. When 

of the banking system and the leglsla- ISBN 0631 12937 5 and 1 3252 X l £e first of these projects began in 1968 

(i ve framework within which this was i . . — : — tae problems of urban poverty were 

carried. out in the forefront of his n,I J ady WeI1 known : fourteen y^rs 

history of British public policy. By began in Britain in I96H and took on a and numerous initiatives later the 
taking a systematic intent fo the and P rablems were more serious than ever 

whole matter long before governments roxle,h . r “>[ s °* 1982. The fourteen- and exploded into violence 
did, he is also in a good position to alert F ear period Iretween these dates which itmavwrilhethnf - i.- .. 

' nln^PAnfkjvni r<L. |P_ luuq oy before. A inilv ™Hrni nho Ih. in me reciprocal maintenance of wealth 


place on the shelf alongside recent People objects is to throw light upon 
accounts by David Donnison and ‘ be problem of balancing financial 
Frank Field. But its claim to provide “a dependency (and necessary accounta- 
test of different theories of policy- bihty) against local and professional 
making” must be treated with some au t°nomy, and the need for continuity 
caution. The conclusion is that the 01111 uniformity in the provision of an 
dominantinfluenceonpolicyisexerted esse ntial public service, 
by “administrators and administrative T* 1 ® book’s aim is to compare the 
structures’’. While this certainly development and operation of law 
meshes with the data selected for study “ n,res in Britain (a highly decentral- 
(il would incfopH ho Ciirnn'o Sm. it ized svstem. with hmh mntni nnimpfi 


“ .7" ~ Ci WOUIQ maeed be surprising if an lzea s y«em, with both central govern- 

h?in 0 hi po 1 Ucy '" l J d f* J ™” 88 m «der view found otherwise) itfails to ' and the Law Society keeping a 

by Joan Higgins, Nlchclas Deakin, offer a convincing explanation of the low profile), the Netherlands (highly 

John Edwards and Malcolm Wicks central feature ofBritish urban policy centralized, under the auspices of that 

Blackwell. £15.00 and £5. 95 , which the study itself identifies. When most un-British of institutions; a Minis- 

ISBN 0631 12937 5 and 1 3252 X l0e flrst of these projects began in 1968 ^ of Justice) and the United States 

;r. c & in r cd „ir„ d ^ 

new urgency^ rtft !h2 BriiS, Tni L"]!'."!™. ‘■J_ er 
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: ■ Patriotism 

and protest 

Landlord and Tenant In Urban Brt^ 

3 by David Englander ^ 

• Clarendon Press; Oxford Univento ' 

^ 3 Press, £22.50 1 

< ISBN 019 822680 2 

' To suggest that rent control 

M m ik Prerequisite of Allied victory in fc 
9RI P F' ra ‘ Wprld War is to court th?oZ 

....i. -Vr-'- ■ ni,l,lar y a,, d political histori^ 

. a,lke - And yet there is force in fc 
argument that the preservatioa d 
working-class living standards m a 
esse nt ml to the maintenance of dmi* 

It was described fl mong troops as it was to the expaiuka 
louses”. A book 01 war P r °duction. Without rent cot 
ly MIT Press at wartime gains in wages wxiA 

hnve been wiped out in urban areas th 
Coventry and Sheffield whereat 
rise of law cen- 8lant ‘al influx of labour took pi«. 

d’wandsworth °?S*? 

res camp jnin P r, “ ‘hat had to be paid for imi: 

Sis inThe late 5tablU ty and unmterrupted productia 
^bedbv Jeremv of w 5 r matenel * and , therefore, cons* 
iinHpr^n« JEX tuted a nece ssary condition of raifitaj; 
" n ™ * ha success in the 1914-18 war. i 
^n P whiS? How the Renl Restrictions Add 

n?HinS in thi 1915 canie about is > therefore, a q«v' 
Siiiidfp nf !hp tion of some historical importance, ad; 
™!ih pH ul. E* lt 18 in this context that we should plan - . 

ciuncM L “A the contribution of David Englai 
1 ! new stud y of landlord-tenant strife. Hi - 

i*'- thpH^nfri has demonstrated the importance d 
n'f ihn popular agitation in the form of ns, 

imwtiohTll^n atr ‘ kes fls a crucial source of leasliim . 
Sna Up ?T reform. Credit for this essential pitcr 
SJf of wartime social policy must rest m I 

with far-seeing Fabians or dvfl «rj • 
vants * bl,t w'tb tenants’ assocUfloa/ 
which ^ 19H had had a long eip» . 
>ro vision of an ence j n the tactics of “urban gouft 
■ „ .. warfare”. Much of the early part of tS 

ft hook is devoted to documenting fe 
ihiv history of these prewar imbroalia.B: . 

the light of whicli the 1915 k§2* . 
appears not as a new departure bit a i 
the culmination of earlier strugtfa . 


U B u« rnaae or me sinking fund by a'T r Ul lllc ° ne 

nineteenth-century Chancellors . r , j ^ A ,rul ? rad,CBl otie - ‘he ill- 
Iliaye concentrated on his treatment ■ , C Qmmu nlty Development Pro- 
of monetary policy In order to make a If**- advance{ ! Jhe unpalatable idea 


of monetary policy In order to make- a Ju. . . , , — . — — 

generarpoim about (he freshness L„ al [SSuVll fni ? hl h l ve , a 8 “° d deal to 
■of Professor Chcckland ’s approach. 7 i? ‘he entrenched privileges of 
This is equally apparent in fife treat* *be rich, and wa^ promptly wound up., 
menl of fiscal policy, of the distribution was retaiheU In 

of the nalionaTincome between cant tat » ldea urb an poverty was essen- 


. of the nalionaTincome between capital -jK.!?" P ov erty was essen- Ajart Cawson is lecturer in politics at tl 

and labour and of otlier matters that „ ? economic problem, although University of Sussex. 

studfents of society ignore at their peril. SlJi S K p ° in,s J 5 u 111 • 11 *«rned out . 

' This approach enables the reader to n ? v TP r€d as Thatcherism rather 

follow major themes consistently thfln socia,lsm - . . X , 

SHHt, ‘I® period as a whole. As the sub-title suggests; this is very- I ,pOQ| 

. nny historian who denis much a top-down view of the prbblem- ^ : 

with the Rctlon of the stale from the ! j»ree D f fog four aul j, ors re f Qrt here S? - 

lg L een l,^ t ,W 0 fhc Qu ‘break ‘he experience they gained is sodnl KoffloC 
of the Second Wbrld War is bound to scientists on the govemmeni payroll. lt WdUlCO . 

, find Ids subject matter increasing ent>r-.' js. not .^trpfislng therefore That the • ' ■ . . . 

moyslym bulkand complexity towards bureaucracy r is ut the centre of the — 

thc P®dod. The years pnniysU. anri that much more nttention S 
, 9 . 1 ^ 19 . 3 ^ account for roughly one 1S pmd to rumblings between depart- hv ii^ ^ Practice 

' the book* yet even that is men is thun the stirrings among P the Jeremy Cooper •'.■"••••■• 

hardly long enough to do justice to the' f°° r themselves. Al this level the book Swect and Maxwell, £9.50' . 
v pl\enomenal growth of ,s late action ‘sverygobd Indeed, and adds consider- ; ?5BN 0 421 30350 6 

\ during ihose ye^ri. - , .^ftbly ■ Iq. pur . know |eqge.,af. hQw, the! , X~ h T b C — 1 — 

. M , Thp Strength of. the wdrk lies. in. Its- city problem" whs : tonSraetSS b ” e 4 ; .flt contmuait 


problems were more serious than ever n , ed by observation and interview, of 
and exploded into violence. three centres in Britain, one in Amstcr- 

It may well be that “initiatives'’ come ,421 in 0 re g9n. (The author 

from administrators, but for the oteta- dutiful caveats in at least three 
cles to change and the process wherebv djfferent places about the hazards of 
urban poverty is reinforced through JE; atioi ? al ‘transplantation’’ - 
(he reciprocal maintenance of weaUh S S« pe j ha iF S ’ of the defensive style 
.and pnvTlefle we must look beyond this ^55^’ 2 ucb , a ? tho one on 

study, nncf indeed beyond the poor whl ^ fois book is based.) 
themselves. Cooper 5 approach is to discover 

, ■ ' who, out of various sets of actors 

Alan Cawsoii ' . ■ fc'.pMLra 

, . 7*T non-lqgal personnel emnlnwri k„ 


the rich; and wa^ promptly wound up. Alan Cawsoft ' " ' ; lawyers’ profMsionaTbodf^lKri 

fssss gfegN 

that it flowered as Thatcherism rather tii i Ve influence upon 

than socialism. ' ' ' T ** tT is 80n «what redolent of 


commuu 


distribution^f political poier! and has 
i^idted in a book which displays some 
. of the strengths as well as the notorious 
w ®{}£ n ® ases of that kind of work. 

.• Tne book contains a lot of interest- 
rng empirical material, and some useful 
analysis. /There are substantial chap- 
ters on training, the machinery for 
2 ? Q . n i ,t ? nn § standards and “pofitioir 
insulation r- the latter being particu- 
dy ^resting. There is perhaps a 
! K* el l 0 ?i°§y wi‘ h foe iaw^ ^Centres 
,n((y. T°o ve ment depicted rather uncriti- 

iTaw °. f !«|ht against dark* 

Political dimension 


illy.Jiave been examined 
might it not .be significant, 
■©»' that Lord Gardiner’s' 


•’ economic ana social policy agenda as it ^ 1 • DU ‘ I? i r?“ OIin ^ lanascape ofBritish * ,1 : uardmer’s 

, had evolved by 19397 Such orderlirt^ ^ - *i tenure as Lord Chancellor was a parti- 

i will make this n useful 1 book for' v SE enthmi^m ^ pc . r ' aEl when. Not that such laWyers 'haVe been 1 5“ arly ’foPd 1 ? 8 " 1 period in the de- 
,'••• students. -Moreover Its vqry virties . P L ** '^ a rek content "tp bletid Unobtnisivelv imri : ' of «>ustructiv? thin kina 

k help, the reader to Identify the grips in ldbn mP «^rt '? Ct0 / ‘ ‘^surroundings, centres,: and that the RoytS 

the Dre^ntation lt is exictly. because Id&sV^un? nr S P ' Ai; }oht) ■ . S?k on Lc 8 a * Services 

•ScoiWd. Wnles ; and Ireland ’ ore 'riumn^drawthSt oa ^P«rty^wyanciiig; wSat SE^L Ub 0 urra n hertban 8 Conserva- 

accorded separate treatment wherever : ; ilUiSTi ' : ^ wdukhhave bUn:SM/at S ‘ 

! this, seems called for, thaj one notices- ! d^S of W hS d nn h rJ # ■ ihe . intended .goal^rMi „ Jfe 18 , th 1, ^ fruit' of a Very 
V fo qne’ri surprise that there is notfifog ' l h ^utfi-needed legal sefes loth? SS? , P ro ^ng? collaborative venture b 2 


ing-class groups sought sucres^, 
to defend their interests as consul ; 
during the First World War. H«t« 
can sec nn excellent case of the perfect j . 
compatability of patriotism awl |»j 
test, for a population prepared® I 
mass voluntary enlistment In thcBjj 
ish Army wsb not prepared lo loina 
those who would try to takeatfvBopI 
• of war conditions to line their pocjrt* I : 
and to do so at the expense of «* 
workers’ or soldiers' families. 

This Is the source of the wartiP* 
campaign against “profiteering . « 
word which entered ordinary langof 
during thc war to fit what manysw* 
the anti-social behaviour of empto#! 
and landlords alike. But it 
simplicity of fixing rents at the Aag*v 
1914 level which ensured that crniWf ... 
over profiteering in housing was ow l; 
more effective than in industry, I- . 
excess profit duties were not stna?^. 
enforced. This measure was^j; ; 
symbolic than substantive, but 
reflects the extent to which res P*J 1 r 
popular sentiments about equality®'^, 
sacrifice displaced a commiltnen! t 0 “*i . 
the market lake its course during** 
war> 

. We are back once more,, then.#*, 
an urban version of the “moral tw . 
nomy” of the English common - 
but with a major difference, > : 
that war conditions national izedi* j 

old tenant-landlord conflict and fwjj f . 
the state to act. Just as many 
union? achieved recognition as 
gaining partners in industrial dug h 
only in wartime, so tenants a#P“ \ . 
tions were able to break out,« v; 
isolation of deoling with iiidw 11 *®?..: 
landlords aneg to force the govern* 3 #® l . 
to deal with the question of rent*'., 
national problem. This is the soutfflj . . 


ofPublicTeacbers of 
id Maxwell to publish 

scholarly merif for 
□ may berihsiifficierit 


normal 

.^ell below 


surely right; he has provided a^ 
panlon to recent work by Avner ^ 
aiyd David Cannadine on the P 013 ^. 
property-ownership among tne- m 3 ®' 
.class and aristocracy., Perhaps it 
for a scholar, no doubt with 
rfempgratic sympathies, fo hnnf^ 
; classes, together - at least in histone * 1 
.-study; ■<; . 
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BOOKS 

Fenland 

drainage 

The Changing Fenland 
by H. C. Darby 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 521 24606 7 


Wetlands make up 6 per cent of Ihe 
world’s land area and are now consi- 
dered by many to be the most 
threatened of all landscape types. In 
Britain there has been considerable 
recent public debate over the use of 
such areas typified as fen and bog, 
marsh and swamp. For Sedgemoor 
the argument between conservation 
and agricultural development was 
poignantly expressed by the much 
photographed burning last year of 
hanging effigies of the conservation- 
ists. 

The story of thc drainage of one 
of Britain’s formerly most expansive 
and intriguing wet lowland land- 
scapes is lucidly documented by Pro- 
fessor Darby, carefully avoiding the 
entanglements of discussion sur- 
rounding habitat loss until the final 
few pages. However, the points are 
well made that the Fenland at the 
start of its draining owed its special 
vegetation and landscape character 
to economic exploitation by the local 
inhabitants and that examples of its 
original environment cannot survive 
without positive management. 

Although some may feel that an 
opportunity has been missed in this 
updated version of The Draining of 
the Fens to expose more folly the 
consequences and impact of land- 
scape and ecological change, I would 
not subscribe to such a view. The 
history that Darby has unearthed, 
sifted, interpreted and organized for 
(he reader is as accurate a statement 
as is possible from sources of vari- 
able quality and content. It thus 
allows the reader to, use the facts to 
derive his own impressions rather 
than have his mind made up for him 
at the start. 

The middle five chapters which 
deal with drainage from the seven- 
teenth century to 1900 are consider- 
ably rewritten and enhanced with 
additional material since their initial 

E ublication in 1940. In particular 
•arby provides much greater insight 
into Vermuyden’s changing inter- 
pretation of Fenland drainage prob- 
lems. Yet the account of lowering of 
the peat surface and its consequences 
for drainage efforts and the new de- 
tails of the landscape will remain one 
of the most valuable sections of the 
text, especially for anyone who 
would ever doubt the ability of hu- 
man endeavour to change the physi- 
cal landscape. 

In many ways, however, the two 
new chapters are the most fascinating 
to the student of landscape history. 
Chapter one examines the Fenfend 
from Roman timeB to the end of the 
fifteenth century. A deaf contrast ts 
drawn between the inhabited silt- 
lands and the unoccupied undrained 
peatlands. The origin of villages, the 
nature of economic activities, the de- 
velopment of local' wealth and its 
associated landscape manifestations 
are explained as the pattern of life 
and early process of land reclamation 
is described. We are given a most 
vivid picture of the early medieval 
landscape - an image enhanced by 
well selected aerial photographs 
which .illustrate such features as for- 
mer salterns, , medieval turbaries and 
former channels crossing what is now 
rich farmland; 

_A final Chapter analyses the events 
of the present century, particularly as 
Influenced by the Drainage Act of 
1930. It traces the effects of rapidly 
changing drainage technology from 
steam power through Oil to electricity 
but also examines the controversies 
surrounding flood protection and 
modem agricultural changes associ- 
ated with the present patterns of 
water control. ; _ 

'The text' is superbly referenced, 
throughout and the 638 sources 
.. quoted form an excellent bibliogra- 
phy. Copious use is made of explicit 
maps and . figures .but the value of 
jfome of the, older black and white 
V : Photographs is reduced by. iharked 
deficiencies in contrast. , However, 


the greatest illustrative tool sensitive- 
ly and perceptively used by Professor 
Darby is that of contemporary quota- 
tion. Two examples perhaps mis- 
chievously epitomize the landscape 
transformation described by the au- 
thor. "Here is such a quantity of fish 
as to cause astonishment in stran- 
gers ..." was noted by a chronicler 
in 1125, whereas in the nineteenth 
century it is stated that “the swamp 
or marsh,' exhaling malaria, disease 
and death’’, had been converted into 
"fruitful cornfields and verdant pas- 
tures". This most scholarly text tells 
us exactly how this has been 
achieved. 

Edward Maltby 

Edward Maltby is lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the University of Exeter. 


Historical 


sources 

Historical Change In the 

Physical Environment: a guide lo 

sources and techniques 

by J. M. Hooke and R. J. P. Kaln 

BuUerworth, £20.00 

ISBN 0408 10743 X 

A remarkable demonstration of the 
practical application of historical 
geography in war-time is provided by J. 
D. Bernal’s work, using seventeenth- 
century and eighleentn-century re- 
cords to determine ihe physical charac- 
teristics of the beaches in Normandy 
where the allied forces were to make 
their D-day landings. Physical geog- 
raphers accustomed to working in Ihe 
field and in the laboratory can, in 
certain circumstances, advance their 
research by visits to record offices. 

Certainly, Hooke and Kain contend 
that “evidence from the past has con- 
siderable potential for providing lon- 
ger-term perspectives for studies of 
current physical processes, for under- 
standing tne nature and causes of 
change and, above all, for understand- 
ing the magnitude of the impact of 
human activities on the physical en- 
vironment". Their main purpose is to 
offer guidance in the use of historical 
sources in analyses of the physical 
environment; their book is Intended 
principally for physical geographers 
and other earth scientists with no 
formal training in the use of historical 
evidence. 

A substantial review of graphical, 
literary and statistical sources relating 
to Britain is followed by an inevitably 
sketchier account Of similar sources in 

Canadian 

provinces 

Heartland and Hinterland: 
a geography of Canada 
edited by L. D. McCann 
Prentice-Hall, £19. 15 
ISBNQ 13 385 146 X ■ 

This handsomely produced and well- 
integrated collection of articles once 
again tells the story of the historical 
and regional geography of Canada. Its ' 
unifying theme is the concept of core 
and periphery, here termed heartland 
and hinterland, Hie production of 
natural resources forms the bases of 
regional economies in the hinterland 
but most secondary manufacturing in- 
dustry and financial institutions are 
located in the sourthern Ontario and 
Quebec heartland. 

An opening chapter by the editor 
introduces the ensuing regional’ 
framework and includes some basic 
facts about and maps of the physical 
environment. However, theseand sub- 
sequent comments by- the other 14 
authors on the natural environments of . 
Canada are minimal and basic, lacking - 
the degree of sophistication which' they . 
display in their considerations of the ! 
■economic, social, political find historic- 
al processes which have fashioned 
Canada. A core-periphery model is 
just as relevant (or irrelevant) t 6 the ' 

E hysical. geography of Canada as to its 
umap geography. What the Shield is ; 
to the physical scene so are the Stj 
■ Lawrence lowlands t,o the human one.’ 
A . heartland-hinterland model is 
geometrically circular or at least serai- 
oircufor and seems, at first glance, 


other cuumrics and hy a brief consid- 
eration of complementary, non- 
documentary. sources and of certain 
dating- techniques. The need to use 
historical sources critically and cir- 
cumspectly is obvious bui is rightly 
emphasized hy Hooke and Kain in a 
chapter which - because of its emphasis 
on the limits of accuracy and of analysis 
- might none Ihe less deter some 
physical geographers from using such 
suspect data. Those who persist, 
however, will not be discouraged, for 
the merits of doing so are shown to 
outweigh thc limitations in a scries of 
case-studies dealing in turn with clima- 
tic. glacial, coastal, fluvial and vegeta- 
tional changes. 

From the value of historical sources 
lo studies of morphological change, 
Hooke and Kain turn to the more 
complex problem of using such sources 
to examine both catastrophic physical 
events and lons-lcrm processes. Final- 
ly, they move into even more difficult 
territory, the explanation of environ- 
mental changes in recent history, con- 
centrating on the impact of humnn 
activities (such as urbanization and 
land drainage) on the physical environ- 
ment. Tho utility of what is Intentional- 
ly a guidebook is enhanced by a 
36-page bibliography and adequately 
served by brier subject and author 
indexes. 

The ambitious scope of this pioneer- 
ing book is undoubtedly laudable. 
Unfortunately, breadth is achieved by 
sacrificing depth. Each historical 
source assessed and each environmen- 
tal problem discussed in this book 
requires more detailed consideration 
than Hooke and Kain are able to 
provide. They have, however, written 
an admirable introduction to the study 
of historical change in the physical 
environment. 

The growth of subjects like historical 
ecology and historical climatology 
combined with the broad interest in 
recent environmental changes re- 
flected in Hooke and Kain’s book 
testify to the vitality of an historical 
approach within physical geography 
which has persisted despite the 
attempts, for example, of some sys- 
tems geomorphologists to discredit it. 
Furthermore, such an historical pers- 
pective permits a lively dialogue be- 
tween physical and human geog- 
raphers, providing one means .of 
countering some of the flssiparous 
tendencies discernible within geogra- 
phy today. 

Alan Baker 

Alan Baker Is lecturer in geography at 
the University of Cambridge and senior 
tutor of Emmanuel College. 


ill-fitted to the predominantly longitu- 
dinal pattern of Canada's relief and 
geology and the latitudinal island 
archipelago of settlements strung out 
ea 6 t-west north of the United States 
border. However, in the hands of these 
authors and in the reality of the 
geograpjw of Canada, it does seem lo 
work. This is due to three major 
factors. 

First, the St Lawrence river en- 
abled French settlers first to pene- 
trate from the Atlantic and establish a 
core in lower Canada to be followed by 
the British in upper Canada - the two 
together becommg the heartland of 
the twentieth' century. Second, the 
boundary with the United Slates to the 
south and the Inhospitality of the 
Shield to the north thrust Canada 
westwards between the two in spite of 
distance, difficulties of terrain and 
winter climate and a relatively defi- 
cient resource base. Third, all this 
happened because technology came to 
the aid of the nascent nation: railroad, 
river, canal and seaway, airline and 
pipeline, telegraph, radio and televi- 
sion have provided the channels of 
communication which- have made a 
nation out of the nine provincial islands 
and. despite the fundamental dicho- 
tomy between thp Qudblcois arid the 
'.rest. 

Eric Brown .i' : -' ! V-- ' 

Eric Brown is professor of, geography at 
. University College London,- 


Later Prehistory by p, Jf. Fowler, ’a. 
volume' in Cambridge University 
Press’s series “The Agrarian History of 
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conditiunv not idcnliicd, or at least not 
■kI 81 BBS ns idealised ns usual, by historieal 

P %<!Erious disadvantage of having 
nn oral comnonent. un (he o(her hand, 
^ __ __ a • is that people do not always remember 

I V I S| Ull MTl accurately and do not necessarily rep- 

resent their past actiuns and motives 
* truthfully, ft is difficult to judge to 

Y\]l 77 1 P "hat extent Glen has been able to 

1 M W Ma Mam C overcome I his problem by cross-check- 

ing or bv deliberately excluding the 
n» Dnoj »„ »„ „ ... 77. i more Juoious assertions, although he 

S ^ Cr . Ca )ParS of is fl uile evidently at fault in one 

k lifm * ^ " lh SCICBCC respect, Whenever something really 

by William Glen nasty is said of someone, that state- 

Stnnford University Press, $37.50 mem is held to be “unattributed by 

ISBN (I 8047 1119 4 request". This is bad historiographical 

Thl»' mndum .'“I — ~ Police, and Glen should have either 

loe modern theory of plate tectonics omitted such remarks or had the 

couragetoidentify sources atwhatever 

& K? ? nii,iar - Th ® The other, rather more serious, flaw 

SiMlKie *P ,he hoofc s,en,s from G,en ' s lon 8 ' 

y inc cany J Vuus from analyses of the time memhershin nf th#» vt*rv nnrthpm 
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Ihe revolution In earlh science 
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ism existed , how could drift possibly taiiberra S rib ns from the about 15 minutes). Taken from Weathet 

Th b frS& maUyu „ mnscious , * Fr “™" - - «■«■ 

S 5 S ’jSr woufl *■»“* priori.glt.S'ng^or 0 ", lple “15 m ■— r pnnc,p,e. ,nc dock end, wi.n 

Ita uuuiion was soon m («. ' 3 J sto r ic " ! ‘y unwarranted description of an interesting chapter on stochastic 
answered by demoNsh^ne'lhe nremise SS'-Jt i h J C ST 


over |be foothills of the Rocky Mountains (the cloud disappeared after 
I'aUU^S^nd'lS ^ a,heritt Y 0,trL V* h y Louis J. Baltan, published 


have provided? 3 

The question was soon to Lie 
answered by demolishing the premise 
upon which it was based. No ploughing 
lakes place at all; the ocean floors 


..m.j innibu u«u lUllun III . , , 0 

Marlin Rutten’s admittedly crude 1959 ordcr relations (including the coup- 
polarlly-time scale as ‘premature” ^ n S technique^, which are illus- 
ralher than "Scale 1“ (actually used to ,rated b y 8 vancty of applications, 
denote the first Californian version of Although many of the examples 


between a successful conference' and 
a useful multi-authored book, and it 
is to Bateson's credit that this rare 
transition has been achieved. 

Recently there have been Impor- 
tant theoretical advances in the study 
of mate choice, particularly in the 
areas of sexual selection and alteraa- 
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Impressive achievement 16 be going on si0ns - A useful feature is that sample- ^ though th ® r0 remains plenty f arithmetic functions - are In 
with. 8 8 solutions to some of the exercises are n. coo L rov . e J sy “ , from the pedantic Produced rather abstractly, emphasJz- 

given at the end of the book. Refer- ^ould we define monogamy?) wg their rmg-theoretical aspect. This 

University. rtltxiei ™attheOpen j^ r those who flre fam |, far wi||) authors have read and commented number theory should be resisted. 

Professor Ross’s other books on on eacfl others manuscripts, so that However, in addition to being lucid- 

probability and stochastic processes D ume . rous cross-references help the ty written, the book is very well 
riA^ •• * a • . “ may be useful to know that Iora |' n g student to assess the arau- produced.iiltlioughunindexofnota- 

^fnPlIOGlIp the mathematical level of this new men,s, tion would have been helpful. The. 

MKVVUUtJUV one is higher than that of Applied 1380,1 chapter has been written hv n,nln development is interspersed with 


Number 

theory 

Introduction to the Theory of Numbm 
by Harold N. Slmplrn 
Wiley, £ 35.50 
ISBNU 471 86737 3 

Number theory is an essentinllv non' 
abstract branch of mathematics, an 
eclectic subject which uses any method 
that comes to hand provided it fits the 
circumstances. It docs not lend itself to 
an axiomatic treatment. 

Although the logical structure of 
mnny other disciplines imposes con- 
straints on the material treated and tfe 
order in which it is presented, the 
author of a text on the theory of 
numbers has considerable freedom la 
his choice of topics and manner of 
presentation. He also has the advan- 
tage of a widely studied subject which 
fs of general interest and fascination. 
As a consequence a good number 
theory text must have a coherent body 
of results and, above all, communicate 
the author’s interest and excitement 
with his subject. 

Although Professor Shapiro’s book 
has many virtues, I have some points of 
criticism. It is a long book (470 pages) 
but the topics covered' are limited, tKe 
publisher naving been very generous in 
sanctioning the authors discursive 
style (for example, the first congruence 
appears on page 131). Also, there are a 
number of sections presenting basic 


In 1983; but whatever the underlying 
processes, their surface manifestations 
are clear. 


The work required to prove that the 
*aq floors are spreading, and thus 


mid-1960s is thus by no means the last 
word on the subject, but it Is an 
Impressive achievement to be going on 
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1960s. The pre-condition was that ft k editor of "Open Eanh“ 

should be possible to date youne a * a . rea< ‘ er ln ea ^ sciences at the Open 
igneous rocks very accurately, a rapa- ^ uwa ^- 
bjilty that bad been developed at the 

toSSfr? of Berkele y b y the late n 

1950s. The next step was to delineate \ nn^iA 

Sf '"^rpatteni of the reversals in J lUUldSllC 
the Earths magnetic field during the 
jjast four million years or so using VMA J.K 

35! iT rocks from aT ° und ^ models 

i. JJ--W pbp*®. ^K 85 . t° 'batch the 
polarity-tune scale” thus derived to 
the pattern of linear magnetic anoma- 
“fif observed In the vlcimty of oceanic 
ridges, and thus demonstrate that 


Peter J. Smith 

Peter h Smith Is editor of "Open Earth" 
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ences to other accounts of the topics 
discussed, mainly to standard texts 
on stochastic processes, follow each 
chapter. . 

For those who are familiar with 
R °ss’s other books on 
probability and stochastic processes, 
it may be useful to know that 
the mathematical level of this new 
one ^ higher than that of Applied 
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any attempt to “abstractly nxiomatia 1 ' 
number theory should be resisted. 

However, in addition to being lucid- 
ly written, the book is very well 
produced, although an index of nota- 
tion would have been helpful. The. 
ninin development is interspersed wjth 
some “starred" sections dealing with 


Stochastic Processes 
by Sheldon M. Ross 
Wiley, £21.50 
ISBN 0 .471 09942 2 
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presentation. In fact, the book has c b fl P ters on the ring of arithmetic 
been so carefully produced that final- Unctions and counting problems, de- 
year undergraduates specializina in noted "do it yourself*, lead readers 
evolution or animal behaviour 'will throu 8 h a fairly straightforward .piece 
nnd that many of the review chapters of th eory and ask them to fill in mesial 
are ,®®® n dal reading. Where else l , he PfPofs and make conjectures. Inis 
could they fintT straightforward ex- ls 8 8°°d idea as it should provide 
planations of Fisher’s runaway urn- students with a better understanding of 
«ss for sexual selection, or an th e subject, 
assessment of the various hypotheses the remaining chapters, chapter 
Su l l . die evolution of ° ne .dpals with ^visibility in great 
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Appointments 

Universities 


John Patterson (agricultural and food 
bacteriology). 

ESSEX. Readenhlps; Mn A. Living- 
stone (literature); Mr J. M. Nash fan). 
Senior lectureship*: Dr D. F. Krcll 




Chairs 

ABERDEEN. The faUowinc personal 
and clinical professorships nave been 
confered: Dr J. E. Folhergitl (bioche- 
misiry); Dr J. Jeffery (biochemistry); 
Dr I. Parsons (geology and mineralogy); 
Dr P. F. Jones (surgery); Dr D. Short 
(medicine). 


Lectureships: Miss F. J. Hampson has been appol 
(law); Mr S.G. Price (economics); Mr I. medicine. And 

K. Amin (electrical engineering » tom- been appointed li 
porary). eounlry planning 

„ been dean of me 

KENT. Readerehip: Dr P. R. Graves- Dr Hendry Klin 
Morris (approsimalinn theory). meni of lov,n am 

Honorary kctnreahp: Mr U. F. Wharton the last 30 montl 
(aciuanal science - ai present ik-puiy 
manager. Victory Insurance Cn, Vof 
kcsiunc). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. ® iM? 1 
Professor Michael J . Wise, professor of “[ ^l a 
geography Ls to succeed Professor Alan ^'7.9* 

Day tu pro-director of the Khool. f£Ll D 

! l u . f “r r D, » >■ ,c,| s"' J '» >«“■ m BSS3 


BELFAST, Queeru, Professor Andrew 
Love, professor or gastroenterology, 
has been appointed to the chair ol 
medicine. And Dr John Hendry has 
been appointed to (he chair of town and 
country planning. Professor Love has 
been dean of medidne since 1981 and 
Dr Hendry Kilns head nf the depart- 
ment of town amt country planning for 
the last 3D month*. 



CARDIFF, University College. Profes- 
sor R. It. Williams, of the New Uni- 
versity of Ulster, has been appointed to 
a chair in the department of physics at 
University College, Cardiff. Dr W. H. 
Manning or the department or atchaeoi- 
0^/ has been appointed to a personal 


DUNDEE: Mr Richard Walker Bonlb- 
«m, deputy legal adviser to the British 
Petroleum Company has been 
appointed director of the centre for 


Grants 


ABERYSTWYTH, University College of 
Wata Dr D. G. Jones, £I3^00froni 
Twyfords Seeds Ltd (diseases or disced 
rape); Professor M. Haines, £21,000 
bom Dyfed County County Council 
(agricultural production and marketing 
in Dyfed); Professor M. Haines, £2,930 


General 

Professor R. O. C. Norman, chief 
sd entitle adviser to the Ministry of 
Defence, has become the new president 
elect of the Royal Sodely of Cnemisliy. 


te KaL. were 
risk Daimon 


(above) Ihe Earl of Halsbury, Professor 
W. N. Lipscomb, Professor J. Th. G. 
Overbeak and Professor G. Stork, 

Events 

The Graphics Gallery of the library 
at the University of Kent ts housing 
an exhibition of newspaper cartoon 
originals, “Hlrforyln Vitriol", until 
August 11. Kent has been closely 
Involved with Ihe study of cartoons 
and caricatures for over tea years 
with the exhibition reflects the 
range of historical and social ma- 
terial embodied and expressed by 


from Mine Marketing Board (milk co- 
operatives in West Germany); Dr B. H. 
Davies, £18,975 bom NERC 
(carotenoid mclHboUsm and fundton in 
common mussel); Dr J. O. Williams, 
'£17,571 from Procurement Executive, 
Ministry of Defence (lattice imaging m 




mu allies (development of mineral ex- 
pio ration); Dr A. C. Bimkoat, £4,4fi* 
i from NERC (geological study of Penal 


“Energy Tor Rural and Island Com- 
mimitKs” will be held at Eden 
Court, Inverness, from September 
12 to 16. The conference, which wlH 
look at tbe problems for Isolated 
communities of centralixed energy 
resources and alternatives In sun, 
wind, tide, forest and peat pro- 
ducts, has been organized by Dr 
John Twldell, Dr Blfi Grainger and 


Tbe third International conference 


University of Strathclyde. Inquiries 
to 041-552 4400, Mn NtcotaLawr- 
ence, conference administrator on 
x3371 or Miss Margaret Robertson, 


petroleum and mineial law nudin and 
professor of petroleum and mineral law. 


DURHAM: Dr Kenneth BdutIci, reader 
in animal physiology has been 
appointed to a penonaRhair. Dr Bow- 
ler was founder, in 1975, of the Journal 
of Thermal Biology. 


EDINBURGH. Dr Andrew Miller, a 
lecturer In molecular binphyrire at the 
Univendiy of Oxford and a fellow of 
Wallson College has been appointed to 
tbe chair of biochemistry. Dr Peter N. 
Wilson ii to succeed Professor Noel 
Robertson in the joint post of Professor 
of Agriculture and Rural Economy in 
the university and principal of the East 
of Scotland College of Agriculture. 


KENT. Give Wake, dean of Ihe faculty 
nr humanities has been appointed pro- 
fessorship in modern French and Afri- 
can literature. 


OXFORD: Dr Michael D. C. Glkcnan 
has been appointed to the Khadd Bin 
Abdullah Al Saud professor far the 
study or Ihe contemporary Arab world. 
Dr Gilsenan if presently reader in 
anthropology at University College 
London. 

nic Alps); Professor R. M . Jones, £6,000 
from Development Board for Rural 
Wales (“Cymraeg 1 Oedolkm" - Wclah 
for adults). 

BELFAST, Queens. Departments of 
applied mathematics, pure and applied 
physics and computer science , £107,021 
tram SERC (improvement of computer 
SERC workstation); Professor A. Jen- 
nings, £23,000 from SERC (multicable 
suspension bridges); Professor A. Jen- 
nings, Mr T. D. Sloan and Dr D. 
Sprevak, £21,600 from SERC (Interac- 
tive plaitic design method for structural 
frames); Professor S. J. Martin, Dr E. 





Winter branches mimic the (angled barbed 
wire of tbe Western Front In John Garfield’s 
haunting photograph of the cemetery at Dud 
Corner, Loos. “War Graves”, opening today 
at the Camden Arts Centre, Arkwright 
Road, London NW3 and running until 


August 10, is concerned more with Ihe way 
nature has re-established Itself in northern 
France and Belgium than with the war 
graves themselves; yet, at Ihe same time, 
nature has been dianged by two world wars. 
And permanently echoes them. 


(library arvtces tor the blind), 

KENT: Dr J. A. M. McDonnell and Or 

administrative assistant to the In- 
formation officer on x2370. 


The University of Lancaster Insti- 
tute for Research and Develop- 
ment In Fast Compulsory Educa- 
tion b bolding Ui sixth International 
conference on August 28 to 31 1984, 
The theme b “Aims and Processes 
tn tbe Electronic Age” and those 
Interested In mbmlmna papers are 
asked to contact the director, Dai 
HonnseU at Cartmel College, Uni- 
versity of Lancaster, Lancaster 
LAI 4YL, 


R. P. Flavlll, £54,582 from SERC 

( computer for cosmic dial studies); Mr 
F. Taylor-Gooby, £65,540 from 
SSRC (lUfmdcs to state welfare); Per- 
sonal Sodal Sendees Research Unli, 
£42,835 from DHSS (divided between 
(i) “care in the community" and (li) 
intermediate treatment study"); Mr 
M. P. Caesar, £I,77Q from Levernulmc 
Trust (Dboic Alighieri). 

LANCASTER; Dr P. G. Ayres, £34.164 
from Natural Environment Research 
Council (rust disease); Professor C. 
Pigotl, £12,497 front Natural Environ 


-, Professor M. A. 
4)90 froni SSRC (statistical 
analysis of complex data); ftofeoor M. 
A. AH kin and Mr J. P. Hinde, £18.329 
from the SSRC filatfillcal models for 
aled data In geomapfay); Mr D 
minted, £10,178 from Ford Motor Co 
Lid (plant superintendents); Cumbria 
and Lancashire Arebaeoingfaal Unit, 
£10,998 from Department of Environ- 
ment (plotting or vertical air 
Kropps); Dr S. TomUnion, £12 
DES (curriculum diokx in miL 
arfci); Professor P. C 


and diipenkm in river systems); Dr R. 
Flowerdew, £10,160 from SSRC (Pois- 
modolsand geographical 


study byphonon echoes); Dr A . Young. 
Dr A. Ellis sod Dr D. Hay, £19.481 
from SSRC (face and person recogni- 
tion); Professor N. Tull. £36 .000 from 
Carnegie UK Trust (children in cus- 
tody). 

LEICESTER: Professor G. Smith. 
£2,064 from Trent Regional Health 
Authority (lelf administration of strong 
analgesics); Mr J. Wachcr, 17,878 from 
Department of the Environment (post 
excavation programme); Dr D- I. 
Adams, £2.845 from SERC (colour 
dlcnts in aplral eatuici); Professor 
m SERC fin 
feared observation of asteroids); Dr P. 
M. Cullls, £19.950 from SERC (reac- 
tions of phosphorous and meMpbcu- 
pr Mefpasi, £19,950 from 
Professor 



lions of phosphorous and rkMdIhu- 
pfiaie): 

SERC 

Symons, £22, 990 from SBftC (reactions 
of rauonlum atoms); Dr ’noitner, 
£79,655 from Wellcome Trail (copper 
contamination and eferhoiM; Professor 
. Bombaum, £17,600 from OE 
LOG project): Professor Holland. 
£8,000 from 


data); Dr O. Easton, £S),i9S from 
SSRC (Morecambc gar field project); 
Professor A. B. Clegg nnd DrF. For ter. 


£80,307 and (for 
from SERC (derm 
sics); Dr R. w. Tu 
SBR.C (octocianici 


£115,564 
imenloiy paitlde phy- 
Tucker. 119.150 from 


DES (PRO 
Professor Holland. 

tech 

w... «-..799fronTMRC 
(topic-some rue* in yeatt and bacteria)] 
Professor B. F. Wlodley. £40/457 from 
NERC (Archaean of N E Chins): 
Professor Freeman, £8.095 frocj SERC 

g unplinglo archaeology); Dr Almond, 
7,302 Irani Wellcome Trust (new 
polio virus type 3 vaccine); Dr Boarder, 
£27.300 from the MRC (enkephalin 
containing peptides): Professor Jones 
£10,975 from SI 
diction* from Omega); Professor Jones, 
£19.214.40 from GCHO (HF DF bear- 
ing quality factor); Dr G. Segal, £5,420 
from SSRC (Chlnn’a military aid). 


LONDON, Institute of Child Heahh: 
Professor O. H. Woifl. £42,894 from 
Robert McAipine Foundation (inborn 
mctaboUim cmm/blgh nerfrmnance 
chromotographyl; Dr N. Richman, 
£23,412 from Mental Health Founda- 
tion (treatment end prevention of be- 
havioural dhord e rs); Dr S- G- Haworth, 
£11. SIR from British Heart Foundation 
(lung biopsies and congenital heart 
disease) ; Dr M . BaralUer, £37,159 from 
Child Health Research A . 

(computer diagnosis and differentiation 
of syndromti); Dr P. M. Sonkrea, 
£45,318 from Child Health Research 
al Trust (nranoclonal antibodies 
arid malignancies); Dr M. J. Dilion, 
£7,150 from Child Health Research 
Appeal Trim (enzyme inhibitor Te 99 
DM5A seumlng, so sm octal renal vufo 
rcnin sarapUng etc);Dr F. -Vareha- 
Khadeni, 01^553 from Medical re- 
search Council (injuries and congltivB 
function); Professor P. J. Orths, and 
Profeasor J, F. Soolhllf, £61 Jiff from 
Medial Research CbuneO folf 
Ifeenlcdiei and 

hratch, £I0J24 Tram Deurtmeai of 
-lodiutry (air permeability of bn 
rP.J.arahun, £24,22 
ukaemla Research Fund (cogni- 
tive and learning difficulties In lym- 
phoblastic leukaemia); Dr I, V. 
Leonard, £27,747 from National Fund 
for Research into Crippling Diseases 
; Dr L Cabins' w«k 

lie disease); Dr M. A. Preen, 
£30,000 from Merchant Taylors' Cbm 
mnv (Insulln-like growth factors); D 
Levin sky , £12,977 from Lee Srnh 
Research Foundation (research feflovr 
at registrar grade work in imnmnoiagy 




__ Siactkm PoBcy, 4: the Nmlirc of the Conflkt 

UDen 140 Shutrisf°l^tkmi, “Bloodv Oood CalUen" 

. (PT281; pro* 3). 

TTniVPrClfv 7.18* Telccomnumlatlon Synemi. Tetctrei (T321: 
TCI BHJ 740 SS&wmisiiT & Molecular niology, SI|nUj A 

programmes •** Bthr£^nariaes P a > tommuriIir ReUtkmi. To 

* D Bedford from Duuo; 2, Home from Kotob(&3M: 


Saturday July 30 


Bedford from Duiu: 2. Hook from Horae (B3M: . 

8 JO* SntShun Bviloalloa A AKUDieat la DdicS- 
tiookl lastitUiQnr. Ifidden Mcsuter (E364: prog 

IAHO S "(VHF) 

0X8 Schooling ft Society. The lotelUgeDco Tcslteg 


U8 BwMIm. Hie Picture \Vlop of Kawail (S364: 

^ Bwrier ' 22401 fto°Bu5R%ricar Rerauicee. NAWAPAi 
-„i SS",™* _ _ „ Water Management on a Continental Scs)e(52H: 

k II. UAn pm Sunday j uly31 


and ibe Daiabeie (M35L prug 6). 

7A0* Unmige bi Use, Fiction in the Market Place 

WW ft Eoooooifc PoBcy. The Barber 

*-T9* Arts Pbundiiion Course, Vlctorjaa Moral Palnt- 

U* Tednojoiy^iSjlwCourae. Concon some of 

Niffiir ‘tRSfaMi’ Scientific Inquiry? 

SAT BletncriBof Music, Hsrmoaie AnalyA, 2 (A241: 740 


10- 10 Corarfe* Analyilt, Contour Integration (M332 
10X8 i7tf. .Cratviy Bogfrod: a changing cull lue. The 

it **. 55“ SH* Umd » 12). 

11- ZS* SCAQOllai fe Sodalv. HtianAU £eCVinninnllv In 


1330 MslhemslJeal ModcU ft Melbadr. PMU] Dil- 
(erantlukM (MST204: prog 24). 

BBtil 

OSS The DevelopmcntoflnnnunentiftThclr Music. 
Birtak ft the Modem String Outlet ( A3W: prog 

6X0* Surfue ft Sedimentary Proce iset: care stud lea In 
Earth Science*. Loch Lomond OfadMlan (S33S; 

7.1S Bora mite ri ft Compel 1 m. Computbg; Syitcm 
Anriysti Exercbe [M2J2: prog II). 

Tj 40* Scieaoe A BeUef: ban Dinrio ID Einstein. Tbe 
Pure Gamete (A381: proa 5). 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 

8349* Tire 19th. Century Nosol ft Its 


icy. Gemdosl 
Bias In CWF 


7.18* Art* FowtdrticHt Courte. Eeonarales ft Techni- 
que* of Art Dltirlbntiaa ftuVfcroriui peglend 


BBC8 

US Images ft Information. The Surface of Man: a 
Cue Study (STP291: preg 12). 

440* toig y. Nudear Waste: a Scientific Inquiry? 

' 7.16* taleeuBebavtour.. Ennoor: a Sell Portrait 
241: prog A. 


mntrity; AnthiopoIogtaJ Roerrch in Southern 344 Open fann: a Minrine Programme for OU 
. SptJn (D207; ' StudetHi 1 ' ' . 

240* Gjmemporaiy I mom In Eduretioii. A sente of : 10.10 Engine ering Mechinlai . rolldt. Wra|, Suw, 


wn of Dutch Elm Disease (D2Wt Wm 
18,18* An letrodnctfoe to Soddogy, CuUafea Coai- 
mutiltyj AruhropoJottal Research fat Southern 

\UV C^timporiiy'^M in Eduemlori, A Santa of 


1X40* Gjmetnpomy I mom fa Educatiori. A rants of : 10.10 
• . Neglect: Brafa Edocatfan Tor Atfah* (EM0: prog . . . 

ill, .. . 1 iqas 

fog^^Epn^PWi^OiMrlroiwilieat'IriPorapeiffflye . - ^ 

144IP Mmhetiu^ AmM the CUrrirelnm. On (be Ball 1149 M^ CoeimiialratJm * Society.' OrgtfiUng 
'MO* ft lb ifycf, -Qcrmta. ’ 11 JO jjk*^ ^^ft^tMcttoi. FoetUr^ tfa hwitoit 

144T Modern^ Art ft Mctfehvtou; MnaTto. -hribefc,' • : „ N^YoiiSee It (SDW: p rtg tifT - 
-^MlP^Worid poWc*.' the RfM -A ftl .or;RfU»fa'» ! ..' , 


‘ 740 Syrteau Perftmrasnce: huntao bdon ft sweat 
fatfare*. ’ Earthquake* and Technology (TDJ42i 

8j 08* KoSelSj by Mubemufei, Integrating far Oil 

BJ0* ram tS^wfation Onnft. Ftiting Lem ft 
. Beating Hearu @101: prog 22). 

.848* Socjrl sderKet Foundation Omm.-Iiibu Cky 
Story, It Whafr the ProGkmT(DlQ2: prog 2 3). 
320 Math* Foundation Coune, Modelling SftffConr 
trol (MlOli prog 21). 


•08 Undemanding Spree A Time. At the Fieri tier 
0354: prog 121. 

8J0 Tbe Natiire of Owralpry. Ferroc*na(S304: prog 

RADIO sjvHn 

848* Penonuiy ft Laandng. Creole Dialect (E20I: 

7.18* ISV^yriKdo^y. Soriii SkDh: an Iniroductlon 

7X8 Tectmofegy FouniUtion Coune. Cancer Re- 
search: Which Way? (TI01; png 15). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

8X8 Modem Art ft Modendm: Minet to Pol Lock. 
Soger Ftyi France* Spridlag (A3 15: prog 24). 

7.18 The 19th. Century Novd ft lb Lean?. Gennlnrl 
in Fact ft Hctton (A3I2: prog 14)7 

7J8* COotcfnponry lanei In EduMtioa. Lhcrmcy, 
EdaMiIan ft Sod My (E200: prag 31), 

Monday August ! 

BBC2 • 

8HS The Control of Cduatlon fa BrintajPoUcy at ■ 
Frirwriher .Comprehenthre School (B222: prog 

BJ0 /ls lamducUoa to SocMiwy.’Culhira'ft Cfam- 
rKisity? PubBe Attain la Sotttbera Spain (D207: 


' In Feet ft Fiction (A3IJ: pwg l 
2U0 Pewntllty ft Loarulng. Cailur 
drear* Book* (B20I: pmg 24). 

Tuesday August 2 


.6.08 Modem Art A Modembm: Miner to Potiocl. 

Onefidca: Frand* Frasdra (A313: ptog 24). 
8J0* Occanogtiphy. CarbonalnCS334: prog LZ). 
UJ* Bk^TPOTin ft Function. fedfagMedunfaia 

7J» scfcnce’^u^atloa Coune.' I -poking al Ckfe 

S I 01: niog 23). i 

rt fa lidy, 1+80- 1580. Fninlrtn ft OmtiK the 
Medici Ganlena (A3S2: prog n, 

83 JO Graph*, Network* ft Dratui- Are Four Colour* 
SutiSui? (TMJ6I: prog 15). 

23.65* NsiloaillDconie ft Economic PnUxy. The Buber 
Yeun (D284: prog 7). 

OUO Maniumcut ft Ibe School. The Interview {E3J3: 

RADioflfm 

MF Man's ReUghru* Quell. A Htuautht Teutraony 
fAD20frprog IB). 

RADIO 4(VHn 

23J0 17th. Century England: a Changing CuHore. 

Women: Pail 2 (A303: prog 12). 

93M Ojwn^Rorern - 24. A M again c Programme far 

Wednesday August 3 


m 3 17th. 

' Ratal 


.• 00: from S*wU 
11i0 Oceasofraphy. I 
lifts Mr^Gommunli 


ray;. Brain .ft Jlehrvfc 
You Sc* it (iom i 
an* Orgubationr the J 
ty. te BverjNfay Slot 
JrprpgB). .•••.* 


1 uol (MIDI: prog cl), , _ ’ . 

. Tfttt* Teffittototy Foundilloo Centre. Cruder Soma of 
tbe CtoSata fTlOl: prog IS, . 1 - 

748 Thcaiilghterigrart.^ lfaydni Lwdoa Syfcphbay 

iSSftO Cnttirift^ilcPradHidcCMaSmiBMfaiEardr 
- ; Sdeecet, Rod Sc* C*» SUady, 1: Tho'Oeology 

.sifts' QraMwahr Work ft Society, dnini- : 

- . rauritrdn Tmiratioh (DE2p6t pmg ID). . . 

Qi EStS R^bns.'The Pb Cpfawii rritj(FTl8l i 
- bSftQ M*ra. Eagdi ft ^an* 


7JC* A^^jHtHttow OMaa. l)io Yoiiildia Wooffai 
74|* "Sioody Good Col lien" 

IBftD ^^Prelrifao/'CMd. Ooiag Shopping (W12: 
lifts €%hood 5-JO, Self-Help Ptojecft fFttl'^pMg 
! 17.10 . ^aalf ReDahMii Qibn, -AJadura:' The Fraying 


. Century England: ■ Changing Oftara. The 
nlldhit of London (AMD: prcS 12). 
kyr. ubekn (S23 k preg I2L 


lifts Oribhood 5-JO, Self-Help Ptojecft fF9lVprag 

17.10 ; , AJadura:* The Fraying 

: . . ,IVonfa (AffiM; preg u); ' • ■ 

nftO* Sytwnr Performance: H«cn Facto** ft Swcrria - 
I '^^ ftUiires. Earthquake) ft Thdutofagy (TO341 

IlftS* S^att^OtgafldahMi Ihe Mauguunt ofcbai-- 
rfeafry. fto Ererydiy Stay t>T |Wft*6rfal FoB^ . 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 

Z2J0 The Enllghicnnent. Humour lo Claidcal Murk 

23ftQ 1500-1780. Petti tones ft 

Poverty: the (heat Hague of. landon - I66S 
(A322: prog 6). 

Thursday August 4 


SJB* tmrodoetton in Pore Mai be malic*, la Pcnpectlw - 
(MM3: pmg 21L 

M0 Imroductoiy Electronics. Digital MeasuremnC " 

4ft8*- ittoiqjy^Emn ft Beharlou*. Vhual llluiiuuc 
- _ NfawYn See ftlSDSi-pra 12), 

. 7 JO Social Sdenrea Fanufailm Course', tuner City 
Story. 2: The DortcrjDStftT»toa 24), 

748* Orecre 4TB-3 36 BC. -fie The*! re ; prog 6) . 

17.10 The Handicapped Penan in the Cocrni unity. 

Gmequenca (7231: prog 4). 

23.30* latagu ft tnfarmauoB. TH Suiruc of Man: a 
Case Snub (STM1: ptog 12). 

SlftS* Dedtion Makliw la Ktaln. Souih Yoriablie • 
TmwM (D2Q8: prog 12). 


RAWOafrHF) . 

8ftB Sodal wnk, Ctmmunln Wot ft Society. Job 
Cr?!,tton (DE20ic nog fl). 

2320 Math* FouuUikio Crane. Fooadiifon Mi tin 12 
(MI01: proa 12), 

9140* Modem An A Modsstau Muet fa Mloefc. ■ ' 

RADIO ^ l “', s P rt “«8< AJ W : .P« , S W). 

83J0* 20ih™Cc»nuiT Poetry, "JariWlok at Yoitbqnrt*! • 
- W. H. Awfan ordLfght Vene(A30S.jmigl2). 

8340 CoB|«npor»ry Imjm hi Eihcartaji. Bfttulhm ' 
tafeifa IS) (tom png II). . 

Friday August 5 

BBC2 

848* Mai hemal leal Model* ft Metbotit. Puilil Dlf- 
ferenti arion (MS12H: prog 2e). 

■ 8ft0* Tbe Earth: nreciora, awroxiloa ft evolution. 

' Oil: Don Small BograiifaMi(S237: prog 111 

BftS* Engine B ring Mwhaiftc ifolKa, WtWT Energy, 

„ rower CT232: prog Q. 

Tfttt An ft EcnSwameil,^ PoBtleal FShn: "TTw Iflihl- . 
efciaer*- (TAD292: pro# 9). • 

748* Evolution. The P)cIbio Wfag* of Hiwiif (S364: - 

17.18* ^ ^^i^OT i ^ ilon ft Sodeiy. Organhdug 

, H^fUnhM.; Hindoo!. In dau£h) ifafutk 

. ttftt* 1 WL lS3ui^ EngtiDih a'Oaajhq Cuh.ufa. ■ 
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Universities 


.AUSTRALIA, 


£«jpHeiltui in Invited for Ihe 

siisras’TKransjig; *& 

SS?» 


University of Queensland 

UglfJREWSEMOfl 
lecturer in 
CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Aw4((*iu lauitoia sPh. D.«m -md 

^'Kssaarxsi 

ftfcfcolopCHikT.Thotmct te J 

“ awn »^J*l9tairSuu»i7 l9M.or 

temporary 

LECTURER IN 
ECO NOMICS 

SafS. 
gss gaggay . 




'UhtversityofMeftourna '* 

LECTURER 

JUMmOTENURE) 


iESSBS: 


Jamas Cook University 
of North Queensland 

temporary 

LECTURER IN 

education in 

THE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

SSoSOSSS^ 


tfltal (tom | Jub iMj.ufckh *n w™ 

^ss^ssssssasr^ 

■TpcuMenillbi KiposilbJefocicachlu 
flu uHk ii Mum isdcoiutt of 
AwnllaaciJiici liaa.cii nfcuriun 
iHSBi gfc mamriMkiny u 

taSSSmT 1 * bn “^ ,0jl 
ttOESSSSS^S^ 

«lih».perial enphubaa Ac Uiuvnl 
KWoiUifAuiirilltacduciilMi udh 

wmkiAmihttcJnpm.i maii *, h * W „ 0# 

S?l3X£3" *^*nr^oaIeieeaeriI B J. 
'"‘"“•Inawofltwpodifc.ml 

onchiBBK n H la pifauiycr icctxxkiy 

uhcukuu iKtaieianiw 

SS tt** 1 5* fcne «r 

gssta® 

tta apprinice «f i |m N ^|j, c( j |g 

ccairtsr/"' 

hoMonud Wjh« dqmiitwJniw. 


Murdoch University . 

Perth, Western Australia 

TENURABLE 
lecturer 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
(Reft EN 0297 ) 

Sc hoelol Social rnquiry 

ag sassasasi 1 

aSBatei 


mwImiM. • “ w 

■.J^asssHKi 

»*ka k*M.6uliMe Mudiei DiOariimu 

-ESA 


5 s&sssssdssb. 

^a masafe^ 

. s&s aassss- 

■ESKteira . 


Muory. 7^* Dcpinncninimnityalleiii 
mwraiwminioi modern ic wlgBtw 
WM lnaBJemubwiBiM Ruulm 
tesneol. ImJ van>opcMei with ihe nvxknj 

l^PUeidtpiKBieiiud Uu Pkiikybi 
onerinj coancioo EuropcinfiMnlisi ud 
““■>[1 “ nlnweeaft *nd iwt Mle* 




LECTURER- 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

TtopnlHiomrtltaBwnibfcii. 1984. One 

iff * ■ U,,hIe ISf** ll »e | b , » to* ■ fixed lens 

oJtfutsyean. Onedibeippolwteiwfj 

MLttwhlsBliB premrt tattqrr h dam 
o< it sWUmeni Sudlei Program kcldfei 
“DhwiBforihc Rumth 

Cnire br WnBcn^giiidkf PioaiabaUi 

u ippoti imenl u Director a(iie Ruurefa 

anfaBfa fWBMenVSmfeinhB 

UntantyofAMil*. 

. Were n't imBu rt AHU ronrimiiflim 

icaxid/ihiniyeir Inrl. nidi founh-nu 


ipfOudon from perm iriih uifcabfe 

optrkncx or.crinlnKraBln.MkiiMraitd 

ersacEX'™. 

^ntstpertau* h Ui« Hcratnitkim 

SodU««ncB..iom»iiiniInbiftlho 

^mo^rroimiENr 

MtaMOMh*! lined, ifl 

K5SSS SSL* 

"WBiBIIlKWtoWH.jX re " ew - 0, 1 

-"ly plwW lo *Bnb wvdMd 

Sl?i5 , [ M n !5 e r ,0ln s**iJdeCiirtwrt». S 

boreqnbed utjoh 

Tj 8 

SS«,;r 


The University of New 
England 

LECTURER- 

RESOURCE 

ENGINEERING 

department 

WjnWBWilarBihnlmiwreMwW, 

SES, 


SpHSL 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


® THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

Computer Centre 

Lectureships In Information Technology 

Tha Unlvarilty Grants Committee hei selected Alton ea one 
ii—-' °* Unlwereltlw In which it will concentrate 
HS,L f nBW POatyeduate couraei.ln Information 

S' f * “ rBIU , ‘ BppMcatloni arB Invited for additional 
lectureihlps to commence aa soon as ponlbla. Acoolntment* 
will be made for e fixed term of thrae years Initial lv 

j53EJ2tt , r ' nd , U fL rV wfll bB weTcomad. The iucceaaful 
Mntr^mi^l i^°A 8qu ^ 10 und8rtal<B reaeerch and to 
contribute to the Centre a teaching programme It Is exoactsd 
hat there wm be opportunity for' KESS wllh ai 
M^ri V f ° n J. 8d R,IB8rch Inrthute planning to include a 
Snrifrb! ? 8 .^ n Fi,th QBner8tlon technologies. 

d hav ? BhI 8 har degree, preferably In 
SSKTJJS"' and h8VO 'P 00181 I" one of the 

(el aoltware technology 
bl datebeaei end information retrieval 
lei novel architectures or 
M) loflte programming. . 

Awssar ,h “ mK '"’ u "’ - 

sMS^a’SSSSB*-*— 

0, B A .®“ in Birmingham, Qoata Green. 

Birmingham B4 7ET. Tel: 021-368 3811 Ext. 4664. 

Clotlng data for the receipt of appikationt h WthAuguat 1983. 


m ““JSTO5KiS“ E “ 0 “ 

APPOINTMENT OF 
REGISTRAR AND 
SECRETARY 

m smw 

.-siRinw 


p en 

1 1 
a 

pSXBA 

FOREI 

G 

N LANGUAGE 


■oj'^Me invited for 



. LECTURESHIP IN 
MACHINERY VIBRATION 

Tha Instttuta of Sound and Vibration 
Reeearah wtehaa to appoint a 
j yhrrar In Its Struoluraa and 
Machinery Q roup . it | B Handed that 
Bib euceessM appllcama should lead 
a team ol reaaarchera Bludyliw 
machinery vibration and nolBa. Ha or 
*“ L*®, 8 *?, be.mpeoted lo contribute 
lo the Institute a undereraduale and 
poetgradiiata teaching In the vibration 

Ap^canta should have a Fh.D. or 
equivalent research experience In the 
aj»a* of machine dyiwmlca or 
atruotural vibration. 

2f eJT JSS ta: ****>x«<J (appro*.) 

to £14,126 per annum. 

T hajnltlal ealary will depend on 
qualtfloatloni and experlenoe. 

^* f1taulara may be 
obtain^ from D. A. 8. Copland, 
The Unhwalty, Southampton 809 
5™fr to.whom appllcatloni p 
Wftw - .*™ n United Kingdom 

Sfi^ ntB L^! wuld “fl* 801 

Ww than 23 Auguat 1883, quoting 
i^armiea No. 20lVrHE8, 


^i^iSnuthnnipfon . 

i hi: 

UNIVERSITY 


School of English 

and 

Philosophy 

Hie Departmenl of Engflsh re- 
quires a Teaching Fellow for Ihe 
period 1 October to 30 June, 
1084 to teach, preferably In Ihe 
area of 19th and 20th Century 
Literature. 

Salary on Range 1A E7, 180- 
Ell ,616. . 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mrs E. C. P. 
Sears, Staffing Department, 
The University, Hlghfleld, 
Southampton 809 6NH to 
whom applications (in dupli- 
cate) should be sent quoting 
reference 253 B/R by 19 
August, 1963. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 


DEMONSTRATOR 
IN ECOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for thfe 
Epwfon In the ; School of 
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Universities continued 


UNIVEH8IIY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SEDIMENTARY 
GEOCHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited for this 
poal in the School of Environmen- 
tal Sciences. The appointment will 
be tenable lor two yeare from as 
soon as possible after 1 October 
1883. 

Applicants should have postgradu- 
ate experience in some aspect of 
sedimentary geochemistry and be 
able to make a major contribution 
to leaching of the undergraduate 
course in Geochemistry, 

Initial salary is enacted to be 
within the range £7,!90-£B,975 
p.a. on the scab £7,190-£14,12S 
p a. plus US8 benefits, 
Application! (three coplea) giv- 
ing full particular! of age, qual- 
Ificatlone end experlenoe. 
together with the namea end 
addressee of three per tone to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged with the 
Ealabtlehment Officer, Uni- 
versity of East Anglia, Norwich 


(SO LOUGHBOROUGH 
Fi UNIVERSITY. 

Mi7 OF TECHNOLOGY 

ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications arc invited for Ihi- pt»u 
of l*o RESEARCH ASSISTANT^ in 
the Department of Transport 
Technology, for ■ fixed term contract 
of i*o year* to unde nuke research into 
drum brake squeal. The project it in he 
undertaken in collahoretiun with an 
industrial company under contract with 
the SERC. 

One post Is a senior pott and applicants 
should possess a Ph.D. degree in 
mechanics] engineering or closely 
related subject and have experience In 
Ihe use of finite dement techniques. 
Salary within the scale £7,190-11 1,615. 
Applicants for the second pint should 
possess a good honours degree in 
mechanical engineering or equivalent. 
Salary within the scale £6.3ld-£8.SJ(J. 
l-urthcr details and application form 
from Professor F. U. llnldi. Head of 


"PEHSv ,rom Professor F. D. tin Ids, Head of 
55* 'Hi7 a J B P hone 661 61 Department of Transport Technology, 

Ext. 2128) from whom further (please quote ref. FuHTTPN). 

nArftlfllllari mnit kn aMmVmaJ mI 1 9 


particular! maybe obtained, not , 
later than 31 August 1983. No LtuqUxut wgh 

forma of application are Issued. 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 

Oopnrtmont or Physio 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

ELECTRONICS 

, Applications ore Invited 
from suitably nualiriad 
parsons for the post of 
Bpnlar Technical Ofricar 
Electronics In the Depart- 
ment or PhyBlcs, Appll 
cants should hnva a High-. 
Nations! Cortiricote In 
Eloctronlcs, Electrical En- 
nlnoarlnn or equivalent. 

Buccossrul applicant 
will be axpooted to work 
In the Electronics Service 
Workshop in providing 
technical support for the 
teaching and research acti- 
vities of tha Department: 
to provide In-sarvlce 
training Tor national staff 
In the ganeral area or efac- 
tronlLS, unti oilier duties 
« , Prescrlbod by l|, a 

Chairman on the advice or 
“•a Chtaf Toahnlcal Offla 
or. Experience tn micro- 
c?ropu‘prs and peripherals 
would be advantageoaa. 

Salary; K1664S per 
annum plus gratuity (Cl 
sterling K 1.3630), 

t veer contract: 

gratuity based an 34 % of 


The Papua Now 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of 
Mathematics 

LECTURERS IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(2 POSITIONS) 

Applications are Invited 
far tha above positions In 
the Department of 
Mathematics. Applicants 

?u U ,Yir.ed bB a„d“SKSrJ , “h t a e ^ 

u demonstrated touch I no 
and research ability. 

The Department uf 
Mathematics provides tha 
courses In Mathamstlcs 
and Statistics Tor students 
reading tor Uagraes in 
Architecture . Accountancy 
and Business Studies. Che- 
mical Technology, Bpi- 
Fishery. Tech- 
arostry and Sur- 


veying. The 


~so runs a postgraduate 
at hematics. 

«lliod*k* 1 

Statistics 0 *■ and 

Numarlaal Analysis. It 
therefore anticipated th _ 
the appointees will have 
an Interest In Applications 
of Mathematics and/or 
Statistics. 


S? , “^_f a . rnod Bnd payable Salary: K 16. 030 - 

L?.„ 1 !32L“ I /r a Jl t - - “I *“>"«» K1T.B70 par annum tKl “ 

®um and Is taxed at a rial Btg 0.7503 approx I . 


sum and Is taxed at a rial 
rote of 2 % : support for 
approved research) rent- 
free accommodation: reml- 
ly passages; baggae allo- 
wance; reave feres orior 
18 months servlca; educa- 
tion subsidies: salary con- 
tinuation schema to caver 
SSiP.. °d. lllneos or dis- 
ability. Anplfcatlon should 
include a full curriculum 
vltap. a recant small 
photograph and the namea 
and addresses or three re- 
ferees. In order to expe- 
dite the ippolntmont pro- 
22 d 5 ,ro i . sppiiosnts are 
advised to oak their re- 
™5 >bb to ""««* confidential 
reports directly to tho 

a^BrasMseiK - * w " ,t{na 

-S^'^^Sr^-rd^'^ 

8?arrfn*£{ BtB fl‘iv. B rV. r tr ,,r Sf 

nn W i.?. uln ^ »o raaon him 
02- J®t®r tjisn 31 August 
in fhl Tesluent 

J” thoUK should also send 

iVpotern?: 

tflB 1 2/88. Further date II a 
"5“ nvaliable from elthe 
address. 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

Faculty of Humanities 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
: ' HISTORY & 

. THEORY OF ART. 

. „ 1 * c 3 1 1 ° n * kre Invited 

fey%. 0 Lirb*er, tB f 9 * B b i“ 

Csnaidatu should have n 
wlao Ttnowteriga of lath 
5 n P 19th century European 
Pain tin oe end sculpture, 
?" d ■. more anode Used In- 
terest in the rield I of 
""“'J painting In the 

S«t5?y. h, * ,f ° f tho 18th 

op part of the scale- • 
ftrther particulars and 
lioatlon forms may ,be 
--gained from Mr, R. 
Robeon, Senior Assistant 
"eglstrar. The 
nq University 


. OODloB 

te-vnis 1 .? 


atg u.TOoa approx). 
Appointment level wilt do- 
pend upon qualifications 
and exparlance. 

fnltlal contract period Is 
far approximately 3 years. 
Ochar benefits Include a 
gratuity of 24% taxed at 
2%, appointment and re- 
Taros. leave 
or the stafT member 
and family after 1 0 
months of service, sot 
tllng-ln and aettllng-out 
allowances, six weeks paid 
leave per year, education 
ferae and assistance to- 
wards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protaction 
plan and madicnl benefit 
■chamei are available. 

Detailed applications 
two copies) with currlcu- 
.um vltan togother with 
the namea and addresses 
of threa referees and ‘ 
dlcattng asr 
y to take up 

. oil Id be recelv. . ... 

Registrar, Papua New 
Oulnoa Ujitveralty _of Tecli- 

. '. all Ilap, 

i, Janus New Oulnea. 
y 9 Septembgr 1083. Ap. 
pllcateiits of. Common- 
wealth Universities 

■j, . 36 Cordon 

i. London WC1H 
from whom further 
eneral,: Information 


University College 
Cardiff 

David Owen Contra 

PROJECT OFFICER 
(TEMPORARY) 

Project Offlaar -required 
for wrltinq micro-compu- 
ter proaroma far tlia com- 


for Population Draw 
Studies at Unlyaraity Cc 
lege, Cardiff. The appotr 
merit will be, far 1 


f uter-aaslated - papulation 
raining project (Paptran) 
in the Dnvld Owen Centra 
for PopUletlon Growth 
Studies at Unlyaraity Col 
laga. Cardiff. The appoint 
merit will be. far 
from date_ of ca 
merit on Reaoarc 

£ mt_8cole. lb t 
B.B30 par annum. 

- A social sclenoo and/or 
computing degree or. back- 
.ground Is desirable. Appli- 

S snta should be able to 
amonstrate significant 
experience .of Pascal or 
Fortran, DUtlaa to com- 
mence ^s toon as passible. 

Applications (tan 

plea),-- together '.with tha . 

— * asaaa of 

lould be 
to the Vice- 
Administration) 

&. srsp'Yk: 

XL. rrom 
artloulara 


ie gyauaoit 

OR Ai.rftSSSSla appfi 

cants nqad not re-apply. HI 


South Pacific 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applli at Ions are luvirrd 
for Ihe pull of Lerluror In 
Edurstlon fB3<6Bi with 
Special resnonilbility for 
Art Educailun. Cundidaies 
slioiild hold relevant 
academic qualifications' ut 
least a Daihnlor'v degrer 
In .Art F.dur alien and 
randldatna whom degrees 
are In Finn Arl should 
also have a teaching qua). 
Iflreliun and teachlriB ex- 
parlance preferably In 
secondary srhpols. Prefer- 
ence Will be ufven to those 
whose Mold uf expertise Is 
In drawing and painting 
and/or screenprlntlna and/ 
or rarvlna and sculpture 
and/or rersmlcs but upull- 
rants with other areas uf 
expertise _wlll bn consi- 
dered. Tha nuicessrul 
candidate will be required 
lo take responsibility for a 
now course in art and 
edurstlon and In vrt up 
• he necessary wurhsliups. 
Ife/hhe will also bn as- 
pur tell to lake purl In the 
supervision of tncunilnry 
student teachers and tn 
contribute to the general 
work of the School ul 
Education. This Is a new 

R ust and It la honed that 
■a person appointed with 
oe concerned not only 
will: the teaching uf art 
education within tha Uni- 
versity (Including, whom 
pnsslbla, through Exlnn- 
slon Studies* hut alsu with 
liin dnvDlapment uf art 
education In ■ Pacific con- 
text throughout llin lie- 
a Ion. 

Halury will hn In scrurd- 
unrn with quallfli atlons 
and Dxitrrlamn in Hip 
scale; 

FSI 0.8002— FS1A. 345 
(Cl eterllim = KSI.6225). 

In addition the Uni- 
versity provides jlrut Lilly 
amounting to 15% of 
haslc salary; appointment 
allowance and, subjnet to 


the University's current 
housing policy, partly fur- 
nished accommodation at a 


rental or I2'A% of salary; 
an allowance In lieu or su- 
perannuation of 10% or 
standard salary which In 
samB cases may be paid 
direct to tha appolniaa'a 
existing superannuation 


scheme subject to a dOL-|- 
clon on tha acceptability 
or the scheme b> the Com- 
missioner of Inland Re- 


Appointinent will be for 
s contract period or threa 
years and may be renew- 
able by mutual agraamnnt. 

Tho University haa a 
small numbnr or positions 

K lthin Its establishment 
ir which the British Gov- 
ernment pruvldas supple- 
mentatlon payments 

I B ESS) , The present post 
carries no such benefits 
and la offered an local 
terms and conditions only. 

Candidates should send 
three conies of tlielr curri- 
culum vitae with full par- 
nl particulars, and 
linn three referees and 
if avafTsblllty to the 
istrar, Tho_ University 
Ul the South Pacific, PO 
Box 1 168, Suva, FIJI to. 
reach him no la — - 

cants resident In the 
should also Bandana copy 
to the Overseas Education 
al Appointments Depart 
merit. The British Council, 
B0/BI Tottenham Court 


. Further details available 
from either address. HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 
(Division of Scottish 
Business School) 

Department of Business 
' Studies 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 
MARKETING 

, Applications are Invited 
for Lectureships In Bual- 
neas Economics (estab- 
lished poet) dud Marketing 
(temporary post for two 
yaarai. 


la 

a one ... 
ins bottom 
1*7. IB0 - 


part 
, and 
arketlng . at 

fiS).““ , “ 

Furtliar particulars are 
aval labia from Professor 
N. C. llunl. Head ol De- 
partment of Business Stu- 
dios, William Rabortsan 
Building, 50 Gsorga 
Snusre, Edinburgh EHB 
» JV. Closing date for ap- 

gricat^ona is 16th Baptem- 

Please quote reference 


University of : 
Edinburgh . 

Departments at Linguistics ■ 

LECTURER IN , 

... PHONETICS 

led for. 
' > ■ In 
merit 

»» 
n the rqngo 
...... •- ...... por annum 

(pro ralp). . — — — 

nOPointed will 
lecture In 

Phonetics to._. 

and postgraduates, an 

tutor Practical nnd Go., 

Fhonatlcs to undergraduates 
at all laveia. 


Further particulars an ra 
est rrom Department - or 
mgulsUcs. University or 
dlnburgh, tb whom nppllCa- 
■tiquld bs sent by August 
1283. Flense quota re- 
ference no. 108. Ill 


Unlvcraity of The Went 
Indies 

Cave Hill Campus, 
Barbados 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURE R/LECTUIt- 
ER IN FRENCH 

Applications are |uvlli:d fur 
the abute mentioned post at 
Ihn University ol Ihe Weal 
Indies. C.avo lllll Campus. 
Applicants for this pun 
should preferably be nallvn 
speakers of Franth who also 
have a krowledgn ol ftpuken 
nml written Enufish. ami who 
have had ■ispusitrn In Mclru- 
pallisn French LumHiana ami 
< Ulture. Caribbean Freni Ii 


Franch African Lannuauu nnrt 
' Ultiirr. Iluwvvr. EiiullsM 
spaeklnn annllrunts who hiitr 


-V-., ....... uHKIIlHIin YYIIU lllivr 

near -nail ve fluenry m Kreurli 
with nitMnurr to Melropidl- 
tnn Fro nr 1 1 Lanuuuna end *nl- 
ture end Carltiben or Frt-nih 
African l.anniiane anti , ulture 
limy apply. Riiuwlntluo uf 
Linguistics null nsparlriiic, hi 
auulii-vlaiisl mn t It tnls uf lur-- 
i{W laiiaiiaiii, tour III mi arn 
rilaligetiiry. The nuunsnlul np- 
pllranl will bn oxpnrtnd lu 
ns *11 me duty by October I. 
1983. or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

. Nslsry Stales: 11983/84) 

&W.2 » 1372 iWSffi 

m^VKHriTRV V»68 - 

4B.OAO p.a. 

Detnlloil appllrailuns (three 
t uples) qlvlnn full pai ih iiturH 
of qiiullflrallojis uni I rvxpurl- 
ritcD. data uf blrili, inut-ltBl 
status nml Ihe iihiik-b mid 
sdilrnsiea of thrno |5I refer mis 
■ hoiild he snnl ns sinui an 

B oaslble tn tlm CaniltuH 
ecrnlary. Univrraliy of Tim 
West Inrlles, F.O tic* 64. 
m-ldgotuwn. Barbados. Tito 
University will send furl her 
particulars rur this pmi to all 
applicants. Tliesn parUculars 
and appllLoilon farms muy 
aleu be obtained Inim the 
Auutlollgn of Common- 
wmtlth UnlvomltLss JAppts) 
John Faster House, 36 (fur- 
dun Square. Loudon VYC1II 


The City University 

Centra for Business 
Systems Analysis 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 

l*ue to continuing 
growth In Ha activities, 
the Centre for Business 
Systems Annlysls in tho 
City University Dnslnnss 
School has a vacancy for n 
aunliriad person who 
wish os to contribute to 
this naw and clielianulng 
subject. 

Applications ere invited 
Crum those with business 
computing experience und 
specialist knowledge In 
one or more of the /allow- 
ing rtgidai accounting, 
business dels processing 


University of Surrey 

FitLuity >,( F.iiqlnrnrlnu 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

The Faculty ol Engineer- 
inn wishes to appoint a 
lecturer tu tlie staff nl the 
llunours nntrite Cuur>« in 
Engineering. Tfic rnurse is 
Ininr-dlsclpllnary and lei - 
eludes mdnnoemenl sub- 
Jei Is. Tli tt Faculty's 

cuursirs are of the 2- f-l 

pattern. In wlilili the ihirrt 
year is spent m Industrial 
irairilnt). 

The person appointrd 
will bn required to Jrciurn 
In mm hanlcal englnenrlnq 
auhjerts relnsani lo liln/ 
her n per la 1 1 satlnri nml tu 
Prulnri* in this 
Held. F.xperli-m II In pro- 
duel lun/Jndust rlnl en- 

aliirerlug would alsu Dr of 
value. He/s fir will aino be 
required tn ait as tuiur in 
nil eiiHlnenrlnn suhlert*. 
to anslal with ■ onrsH adml- 
nl strsl lun and |«, lake part 
oi Indus I rlii I training 
Plaieinmi ami viaiilno *tu- 
rtnni* lu luiliixtry. 

Halarv will be In the 
raugii £7 . I QO— C 1 4 . 1 23 per 
annum. Huparannuslinn 
iiiinur IIhh condltluns. 

further purl Iculars are 
nvallable front the 

Academic Raaqistrar 

(LI (II. Unlverxlly nr Aur- 
ri*y. (luiiilford. Hurruy. 
G (12 .1X11. or tali<n hone 

OnlUlfuril ST 1281 nxt 7 76. 
Aiiplh utlliilx frnni men mill 
women. In llin form uf a 
iiirrlc iilum vliun. Inrliullnti 
the n.mn* nnd uddri-ssi<* 
of Mirai' refererx, simuhi 
■in sent to ilii< same 
ilililrris L»y 23 Hitptnnibor 

University of 
Liverpool 

. Computer-Aided 

Manuractura of Smnll 
Marina Prapnllers 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications arn invited 
for tlie post of n. esc urc Ii 
Aaalslant. tninible for two 
yours, in the flnpirtment 
or Maclianh:ul En- 

gineering. 

Tlia prajuet supported 
by 8.E.R.C. unil industry 
la concerned with the da- 
valnpment nf a com pill nr- 
aldad maihod far tlm 
manufacture of small 
marine propollars. 

Tho HUcneanfnl candidate 
will have a good honours 
degree and at luest two 
years experience after ura- 
duBtion. The ability to 

r iroarsm In ti htnh level 
anpuaflo la enaaiitfal and 
knowledge of Inw loval 


nraqrammliifi and metu.. 
cutting methods la hlubly 
dealreola. 


lurttior partlDuliirlB mty bo 

SS"h,g3E"?5m,A U ri5 , M t aoit- ?gtr«r" 8<r ri , ? ro U^fesralrP" 

•»"*V-ls iff. Liverpool; 

and design. . «g SBX. bv whom com- 


Candidates should have 
a background that Incluaas 
either considerable experi- 
ence and adequate qual- 
ifications, or proven re- 
search ability and at loaat 
three yeara relevant ex- 
parlance. 

The Centro Is Dative in 
busiiioss-ralatad research, 
and in addition to loaahina 
Ihn successful randldata 
will be axpoctod end en- 
epuragad to contribute to 
tlila programme. 

. The appointment will be 
Initially for threa years. 
?8 , W.'y* | l.tS 9" the scale 
£8,376 to £19,311 p.a. In- 
oluslve of London Allo- 
wance. 

Further particulars end 
ppllcotjon farms mny tag 
obtained from tha 

Acadsmlc Reglatrar's 

Office, The City Universi- 
ty, Northampton Square 
London, Edjy QHB. Tele 
ghona ip 1) 253-4399, Ext 
3035. PIobbb quale refer 
enos, _ CDS A/8B7/THBS. 

for ncslpt of 
IBtti August, 


S&SRf t°,£j 

snoe C 

Closing date far r 
s g^yca lions IB t Ii 


lulilal nelnry will be 
within the run an £6.130— 
£7.630 per iinnum, 

_ Application forms end 
further partloulnrla mty bo 
obtnlned rrom The Reg- 
lotrer, Tlia _ Unlvaralry, 
F.O. Dos 14 7. Liverpool, 
L6B SBX. by whom com- 
pleted .rorma should be ra - 

eolved not Inter than 22 

ftwite. lB8a - 0140,0 n f/i 

National University 
of Lesotho 

PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Preferonce will bo (liven 
ca candLdatee whose area 
af apaclallsetlon Is In 
Organic Chemistry. 

Bo Lory: Rands (9. A.) 

15.000 to 16.800 per 
annum. Entry point 
according to qualifications 
und axporlauce. 

Allowances: 28% firo 

tuity per unnum for 
nnpointeee on short cun- 
tract terms for rtrst two 
yeafe of sorvice, rising to 
2 T VS % in ouch subsequent 
similar period; 15% In- 
ducement allowance for 
oxpatrCatos not qualifying 
for - ~ 


schema. Accommodation at 
economic rontnin. Passanes 
nnd baggage on tit lament 


University of Surrey 

Deportment of Electronic 
* Electrical Engineering 

TWO 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
MAINSTREAM 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


_ Applications are Invited 
from well qualified en- 
gineers Tor the above lea 
tureshlps which have be 
come available ss a reau 
of expansion of the activ 
ties or the Denartmnnt of 
Electronic A Electrical En- 
gineering. Euch of tlia suc- 
cessful candidates will be 
expected to contribute 
to the tench ihfl of general 
electronics at undergradu- 
ate level. . (II) lo - torich 
his/her ape- 




no or. his/her ape-' 
it a Inoro advanced 
nd. (ill j to esrry.out 
:h In one- of 


research I _ 

■*"*■1 In which .the 
ant. Is actlvai 

.y lo be i-elevah 

posts are comn 
aygtema, .. gate 

tssr&M 

nlos, and 
nics. 


on first eppaliitmon t end 
ut normal ■tarmlnnilon af 
uppolntmont. Education 
ullowonca Tor expatriates. 
Vacation end study laave. 

Full curriculum vlkee. 
stating ego und nuallflca- 
tfonn. ton el: Inn nml- re- 

R eercn nxoerlonee. pub- 
on t ion x. and . names end 
addresses af threa re - 
rarans. should bo addres- 
sed to the RogiBtrar.. 
National University or 
Lesotho. F.O. Roma 180. 
Lesotho. Africa, with a 
copy tu thn Association of 
Commonwealth _ Uni ver sl- 
tles [ Appts), 36 Gordon 
S^usr*, London WC1H 

Clnslna data Is -31 Au- 
gust 1983. _ HI 

Univetraitv of London 
Ring's College London 

Faculty of Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

. hnaulrcd for a nsrlgd or 
IB. mop ills, from I' Octo- 


ber 198 
possible 


or es . goon as 
possible tliereeflar, to 
work op en B Site- fine need 
resenfon j pepjept on The 
Btetn and private .Bduda- 
tinn. - wfltli pnrtlculur, rd- 


'* feronca to the Assisi 

Tor! * c ?5 iiJV I* 1 ® eeefcS Is'bSino’ conduct 
' 8 ' 1 "r »P er ' Jointly with the IJnlveri 
dnnum. Bupergpmlstlon of Nowcastlo-UDon-Tvi 


dnnum. Superapnilstion 

tender use gondltlona. 

> Further perticulars ere. 

available • from the 

Academic Registrar (Lpai,. 

plications rroiq man end 
women, In' the form or a 
curriculum duo. Including 
the names: and addresses 
of three referees, should 
be sent to' tlie seme 
address by 31 Auguat 1983 
guej^no reference 184/ 


f eronca to the Assisted 
'Incas Scheme. The 're- 
saerch Is. being conducted 
jointly with the University 
of . Nowcast! o-upon -Tyne. • 
ApplIcnCits should linva- a 
higher degree in education 
dr sociology and experl-- 
ence of research In one of 
these fields, B si ary will bo 

£1.1 86 London Allpwancd, 

Further details and ep-‘ 
p| fan tl on f arms are . abtsj n- 
able from Mr G. i. Whlt- 
ty. Faculty, of Education. 

Sasis, c £i!fJS.: ^wfam 


able from Mr a. J, Whlt- 
ty. Faculty, of Education. 
King's College ..London, 
strand, - London, WCSH 
-2L.S. Cloalna date for ap- 
nOcatlons: 12 August 


Unlvcraity of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

lli'ihirai'aiilfiir- 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

AppIlraHians err lu-iinl lor 
the nosr ul ftaiilur Avilstam 
Hptiliirar yvhlrfi will bi.-roma 
vsLanl Oil SO Fii-ptc-mticr I ESS 
when the present bolder be- 

■ iimev Hrvlstrnr of Hit Unl- 
vars.lt v Candidates hliuuKI bn 
uraduatn wllh rnusldnratale 
•tiwrlmitraf unlwnllt admi- 
nlM ration. The work will Ire 
(nntsrnpd orimarily wllh ilir- 
[ sen It » of Ml 1 dir f He I Iru ludlng 
bnlli thn Medlral and the 
Dental Irliouit) ami ihn 
supointce will undnrtakn such 
other ri'Siuinslblin I is as irie 
Registrar may require-. 

Salary will bn al an 
■pnruprlete point on tlm 
Admllllstraiivn (iradn 111 
scale. 03.315 — £16.925 per 
unnum. according in nun, 
qualiliratlans and espcrlenre. 

Further pnrtlrularx mnv be 
ntitalnai! from lha l(i-alstrnr. 
The Unlvursltv. 6 Kemluiitori 
Tcrriu i>. Nrv.cs site upmi Tyne 
NE1 lllll with whom si ip lfi u- 
lloiiK (Scnplins), luiinthrr with 

■ lie nanirv ami audrensrs of 

llireo rrferens. sliuufd lie 
lodncd not _ Jnier than 21 
heutainlier 1983. Pleexnnuuta 
reference . . . ||f 

Univorsity of 
Afaordeon 


„ Uepartnii'iii ur 

Thera neutlm unit Cllulral 

rharniAriilirqy 

WELLCOME 

LECTURESHIP 

Apnlli-niloiis are Irivlmu 
fur a Wellcome Lnr- 
liirnhlp. tanahle over a 
period of five yenre. in tho 
above Irnparlmr lit. CJnndl- 
dnins should lievo un In- 
torn «l In ilruq mots hot inm 
or toMciilcigy nnd prefer- 
ani-e will tin given to ap- 
plicants with cxnorllae In 
rail laid at lun and call cul- 
ture iDchnlqiiDs. The suc- 
cessful candidate will bo 
axpnrled tu participate lu 
and extend an esiabllsh re- 
search programme un tho 
alucidHtlan or niecfisiilsnis 
inyolved In drug action. 
Interni'.Hon nnd ndverxe 
reactions In disease states. 

Candidates nhould not 
be more Ihun 35 years old, 
or holdera of u tenured 


C ost. Salary will be on tho 
ncturer's scute £7. 190- 
El 4. 125 per annum 
urcordlnn tu age. qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Further particulars and 
appllratlan forms from thn 
Sei-retary, Tha University. 
A herd arm. with whom ap- 
plications <2 ciiphi). In- 
cluding a 500 ward sum- 
mary of proposed ro- 
Hanreh. stinuld be lodoad 
by 31 August 1983. Hi 

University of 
Bradford 

Managi'ment Cimtru 

LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE 

Cundldatna should hold' 
a good Honours degree in 
natural arl bucks, engineer- 
ing ur a quantitative social . 
or lance. Higher degrea 
advantagaouB, Practical 
ax per lanes In the uao at 
Managnment Science lu In- 
dustry or government Is 
highly desirable. Teneliinn 
la at ujidernradusra. post- 
graduate nnd POBt-axnorl- 
onre levels and experience 
at on* or more of these 
I" ve Is is assent 101. A com- 
mitment to researrh la 
also required. 

The appolntmnnt will he 

B iade as soon as possible. 

a In ry on scale £7.190- 

cl 4.125 p.a. 

. Furlhar detalls/appllca- 
Moii form rrom Pnrsonnol 
l! oal Rsfs MA/ 
L/5/TH. (Ini varsity of 


tlredrord. West Vorkshlra, 

&It n fd B §! Q ‘ ,nfl flf 

Tho University of 

Sheffield 

CHAIRMAN OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

. Applications are Invited 
for tlie Chair of Landscape 
Architecture, tenable from 
a date ss anon ss possible 
to be arranged- Salary in 
tha range for professorial 
ointments (minimum 
e yasri average 
a year). 

„ Particulars , from the 
Realstrop and Secretary 

Wdffinv 2V8 "svar^'ro 

whom applications (one 
copy only) should be sent 
by 30 September 1883. 
quote ref; W8H 6/DI. HI 

University of 
Hull 

CHAIR OF 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 


of Comp u tor . 
mo from 1 


_ Applications are Invited 
for the Chair of Computer, 
stud lea tana mo from 1 
January. 1984 or ae soon 
as posaible thereafter. 

Candidates will he ex 
noted to foater and dc 
present rasas rc 
Of tha Depart 
Comp utar Stud In 


a recent Government In- 
lative In . Information' 

. Bchnoiogy by extanalne 
currant research in the 
Department end the Uni- 
versity In tha Alvsy enabl- 
ing sectors. 

The Initial aalery will ba 
within the range for Pro- 
fnsnqrlal Appointments 
(minimum £IT,373 ngr 
annum, average E2Q.aao 
per annum) plus UBS be- 
nefits. 


(twelve 
three ro- 
e sent by, 1 

rrJtr 


.ppllcxtl 
copies) nai 
fereos shou 

Bopumber . »«, ,,,• 

Personnel Officer. Tha 
University oT Hull, Hull , 
HUfa 7RX from whom 
further particulars may ba 
obtained. i HI 
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Universities cont Examiners 


University of Reading 

Hepirlmenl HI lllxfnrv i if Arl 

TEMPORARY PART- 
TIME LECTURER 

ArpliLaitiiim ri« in, u? j fur 
4 ImihI of Tniniinrdrv pari- tilin' 
l.cj tiirer nir part «f 41 SrMiun 
l‘JU3/64. 


(Vrnidlilaii-a should linvn a 
•ptrlal hlimvlcrlno of l r^ndl 
«f 1 in the Inst half of tlir 1 4th 
Century. 

Salary nl llw rats nf fl.HOII 
la.d. (Imt-d on 20 (lavs In thn 

*M<EH<UIII. 

Apalbsiinu liirmi 2 ropiest 
am available from thn Pi'nim- 
wl Ulflfw. Ilnlvmllv ur 
Hi- aril nil. Whllrknlqltta. I trad- 
ing. Ill rki, IU’,6 2AII. PlnuM 

3 note K«if. AC. 8314. Clmliiq 
ate 19 Annual 1*183. Ill 


Royai Society of Arts 
Examinations Board 

CERTIFICATE & 
DIPLOMA IN 
DRAMA IN 
EDUCATION 

April I cut In ns are fnvileil 
for the panel of External 
Examiners far the above 
nxemlnnl lone. Applicants 
should have mperlnncn In 
tnerhlna anti axamlnlnn 
drama in education m In- 
service level. 

Application forms from 
Mrs W RJIny, John Adam 
Street. Adolphl. London 
WCtN flEZ ITei: 

839 2364 ». H28 


Fellowships 



RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP/ 
ASSISTANTSHIP W 
HYDROACOUSTICS 

Applicaion are Invited fix an 3.E.R.C. 

As' fimSjIS 
Shalaa. The awwlntes 
jrt'w* undo the tfrrtton of PrataBor 
£8. Hmw on On Honan** Theory of 

«a«Monj. Thn eppcdWrwnl Is fnDMy 
W aw pur but ft nnewabto tor a 
second yaar. 

g**? £&«» V" • nnm 

(Ranea_ 1 AJ or C 7 .IOO (Hangs 10) 


gW«Snflor> B ob aiid quahufira. * 
gtUisr Mrtcubra am available from 

smajwvs 

j®Mf!»Wii:iasi 


University of 
Cambridge 
King’s College 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN 
RENAISSANCE 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
/Hltl or neaoorrh Followelilpa 
B.gny> Wft nf Renaissance 
5f“5«. Proforenro will lie 
nfvnp In cfmdldolna pursuing 
an inter-dieciDllnaryjAmram- 
K“ Si. roaanrrh, .The Pni. ' 
towahlpe will roinmmu-o on 1 
fi^Jober 1084. rtf normal 

SaSMUTraBIr.^”" 11 Qn 30 

womnn nrtduaiht 
?£WlS H"!2 b S"*SS »re allqlbla 
■PIPvIdQd that they hnvn nut 
rom pleiad morn than about 9 

SSrTh“U B “«fSK?“Vr- 

. Irafcffissj vm> rfes 


la , range fre 
lanbaolET;! 
upmurrltid 
a with ntcDiT 


VPP|lra| lone will need to ba 

nbSSlfefeT /“fHT 


The City University 

Deportment of Anronnutlrs 

FELLOWSHIP 

IN 

AERONAUTICS 

Appl lent luns ora Invited for 
Ihn poet uf Fallow lii Arronau- 
ti™. The duties will mainly 
■iivolvn romiurch Into nerudy- 
numlca uf subsonic snparntnd 


plications la aircraft doalnn 
und other broad Holds. Parti. 
LiiiHtloii fit thn • aernnalillca 
undergraduate learning pran- 
ratnmo nnti project supervi- 
sion will alto bn required. 

Applicants should havn de- 
nuinalrated rasnurclt ability 
? !. d,, alrn to tnarh. An 

Induction course Into offoctlve 
Uni vn rally notching methods 
may he avallubln. 

Tho appointment will itim- 
2?,?*!?. V “ on “• Poaalble end 
will be for u period or up to a 
yearn, ll la expected that the 
nui-ranaful candidate will be . 
“Tr 01 " 33 years or bob. Salary 
will be on the university 
WJtiKnr range: £8. 57b to 

S'S'sh 1 Pl “' IntluBive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 

„ further do in l In and appllca- 

l«2.'V, ,0 t2 ,l, «P r .* available from 

jy- 13 - Sykes. Department 
S£ A"™naut|cn, The City Unl- 

ro?A l jn. N ia , j^?fi n sqi, “ po - 

**ntn for receipt of 

liia™ Uon * : 3l,lt Aupoalj 


University of Exeter 

Department or Psychology 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

psychology for a vacancy 

j n fr.r n h B r wsBS! 

tile design 

Si£T.^i" A °^KBaa 

W?|| l« appalnlmnnt 

October 

«£•*** proapnjia or oaten- 
...S B i aW gceordlno to nee 

numns^Dp 1 ' two Dn re/oreeV 1 
ai?!f ld “"S 1 »»V Au P SSSt 
^hard r §i. or ^ r ft , 0 0 B ”? f r nion { 

"5 Peycholqnili unf yeraitv 

^9ed, BKater*" ^X4 P 4?H 


Polytechnics 



. 1,1 1 mf / ' ■ V ' f a’i| • I ■ 


mm* 


■ i ‘ / f ena® of ot^ureas f roznlrttroduotory to^«irso 

1 of " ,o ,o,,c ~ v,,,o 

v r- ■ i T^asS? 8 ' i--., " : ; : ^ 

: • ii J.S^iVVr»68 : £ft3titl3:i2B bit annum;., i-'v 



Colleges of Technology 


FACULTY OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

The Faculty wishes to make the following appointments from 
Isl January 1984: 

4 Posts of 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 

In Primary Education with particular interests In: 

Computers in the Curriculum (Rel ED4 (P)) 

Languages and Reading {Ret EDS (P)) 

The Humanities (Ref EDS (P)) 

Social Psychology {Ref ED7 (P)) 

2 Posts Of 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 

JjSpaclalNeeds and In Education of the Deaf with particular 

The Education ot Children with Special Needs In the Ordinary 
Sc,100, (Rel EDS (P)) 

tovetopmeni 1 °* lhe Dea1, Eariy Language ^ ^ 

Salary Scale- Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
£7,21 5-E1 3,443. 

Candidates should have recent school experience as well as 
suitable academic qualifications. 

Please quote Ihe reference when applying lor any of these 
posts, 

C.at.dL fl _-H_.ll- a - 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

WELFARE COUNSELLOR 

AP5 E8,154-£8,712 Ref. NT 693A 

.,®|0 Invited tor Ihla newty created peal The nereon 

cqonsfliKng rote. Tti0 successful eppilcsfit should hava fuiKaiDniioi 
a ^ 1 °™_P re ^raWy have compteted an 
ASwSdfcS rf U E?vt ^ 1,n9 ^ 8h °uUnoniially be a memberoJ the 
g^wlion ot Student Counaellora or other appropriate professional 

Application terms from the Personnel Office. The PnMoA*,nu 


Bristol Polytechnic 

napartmant ot Bualniw 
aiudlea 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
^ BUSINESS 
COMPUTING - REF 
NOR/94 

bre Invited 
ri»>i.! h £ following poet, 
utflUo« to rommincfl on the 
^ Saptnn,h " r IB83 or na 
Sftor. ■" PQ »* lhl » thorS- 

nTTya ATSSSIA. .5?^ 

V ' r B .T " n. 1 " °r atilr 


teaching* BuaU 
ran 


ware re^"=-^-" 
nngagad ■ 
mohh at 

Waubnai Cer- 

jo 1 'VSS* 'SJUBS 
. te.d«re«:a ,oB 

a SGISH?*V ahauld have . 


rp7 h „'„; 0 y ‘S. , "‘ m ‘"* «« »• 
19 k ia7"Sl«nYe c%t 4“°{K£ 

C"rs? n, JBl Ofrree, ur In to! 
.Polytachnlc. Cold harbour 

s 3 B£S^ , w?b 


Preston Polytechnic 
/ LECTURER IN 1 
' COMPUTING 
• .(SY8TEM8 
SOFTWARE/ 

•h*. SYSTEMS 'i 
architecture . • 

. (TWO P0ST8) 

are Invited 

it* Irom 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London 
SE1 OAA 

Department or Social 
Sciences 

RESEARCHER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

jasssi 

nt, _ L “0our Lap. 

ih * 8f - p « 

wo T r'i° u n SS r* *ASf ° a u p e rvl - 

M» n n f Sla _k- M art°w and 
(via. B. Harrison and wfll 
“« SfjLMLIo register for 

hat* - ASB. 1 *®i? nU auuuld 

.■ 0p°<3 honours da- 

London ^ow'ln"^'™ « 

rnAGSt l “SS?..cn'f. r r3 

Clailng data for recelDt 

fVsT 1 

. Manchester *■ 1 

. Polytechnic 

Denar (man r or Printing • 

Technology 

LECTURER IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 

technology 

pofAS¥ir* d “ ,oan ** 

: ; ife;^o^a n ‘roS r A: 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NORTH EAST SURREY 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Relgate Road, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey KT17 3DS 
Applications are Invited from men and women for the following 
posts to be filled as soon as possible: 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Principal Lecturer 

In Information Technology 

Lecturer I 

In Computing 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION STUDIES 

Lecturer il 

In Construction Technology * 

Salary Scale: 

Principal Leclurer £1 2,519-El 5,744 p.a. 

L®^ rerl £7,21 5-£1 1,508 p.a. 

Lecturerl , _ £B, 649- £9, 735 p.a. 

Plus £246 p.a. London Fringe Allowance. 
Generous relocation expanses In approved cases. 
Please send a stamped addressed envelope for further 
particulars and application form from the Vlce-Prindpal. 


Cranfield 

Temporary Lectureship 
in Social/ 

Criminal Policy 

^Xmtalpo^ P S° nar reM8reh •* °" 

- preferably with criminaloglcal/reaearch or 
a related background - should be able to take up this 
appointment by mid-September. 

Salary £8 I 530-£9,B75. 

P ^ rso ^ n f! Apartment, Cranfield Institute of 
Bedford. Tel: Bedford 750111, 
txt. 3336 Immediately for an appllcallon form. 

!»bSS?5S ” wel “ med by Pr0 ' John Bmm 


Colleges of Art 


JSH! SSfl- 0 ? ""wnstone college of art 

waayfor a change ? 

* w * res * 8 C ~ BW ,nvMOT,rt 


SBtcS? 0 ™'- 4 * 

■ ApdHajnta »|au 

ffippr-feno.^g 


ApdHeanta »hauid po i 

f«* p » u vk?v^ia.^ 



.•Sdra'WM 

Rron nd- and 

■WiVfte 

Srto"; 


sstec®. 


Iteyar^ to • 


:turer. J. 
ooturgr.. 




Personal 


r l26p4r«hrivm. 


SSSfiStoS LSSL 1 IS*, .yS M l«n«Uan5 wen an BtabWw! 

OaSwIFlwfct^ M n Wdl rf ***»«»“«. Town Ptau** °«*t 8^ 

aePfl ' n,manU “ MOn “ 10 «■ fefcnrtspans: 

«&lte3»D«%n 

yOL w» wWi ta appeal • SenW 

» ^■^maaa'a aaaug 

W DEttWnmjT OF MEDIA 8TUDM 

k fcmka ■ OtpMtnwrt ot Msdta Studfu IM WtMy tm two mam 

^ and iUm praMHdtaa 

1® wist tucNns staff h am opirrtan d 

agSg*-- £SlWl3,12fip«rannLn 

wB^msssssssmm 


Special Features 1983 

•' ■ t ;■ i ■ ■ • , ; . i 

^ t0 co^ihemoraie the 

. . , , wth. pjrhmohwealth • tfniversitles 


r> ; wyAj 
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University College 
Cardiff 

napartmant uf Mechanical 
Engineering St Enerny 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invlmd 
for tho post of Rnanarrh 
Aaslatant to work on a 
SEnC sponsored project 
on Scufrina and Tha Fai- 
lure of Elastohydrody na- 
mlc Lubrication. The Re- 
search Aaslatant will ba 
mainly involved | n cam - 
pututiunal aspect* of tho 
Project and candidates 
should have a good llon- 
oiirs degran in Englneer- 
*"«•. Physics or Applied 
Mathematics. The appoint- 
ment will bn made prefer- 
ably at the post -doctoral 
la vol, but consideration 
will be alyen to appticnnta 
wha cantd bo ellalble for 
candidature for a Hlohar 
Degree, end will be far a 
period of three years, 
"•“f* I nil let September. 
I0H5. within the salary 
rnmix L 6..1 | O— £8.930 nor 
annum. 

Anplli nl Ions 1 1 vv i, 

tuples), tonnlhrr with thn 
■lumen and uitilr«*n„s uf 
two rofiirnes, sliould lie 
fiirwanlcil In Ihu Vliii- 
Prln, Ipal ( AiIiiiIiiIhI rill loll) 
* Rnnlsirar. Uni vnisity 
r-olleno. P.O. Bos 78. 
Cardiff CJFI l XL. from 
whom further partlcularn 
will be uvullubln. Cluslng 
Unto I Bill AuniiHt, 1085. 
Hof; 8643, HI | 


Tho University College 
ofWaies 
Aberystwyth 

Department uf Phyalrs 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Appllratlona are Invited for 
a Research Studentship 
awarded by the Ossa lot 
□rants Committee of the 
MetooroglcHl Off Iro. It la to be 
concerned with laster rudar 
studies of the mlcrophyslcal 

R rone riles of cirrus clouds 
lading to tha Ph.n. dagree. 
Candidates should havo a First 
or Upper flora rid Class Hon- 
ours degree In Phyalcnl Sci- 
ence. 

Appllcatlona should ba sub- 
mitted by 10 August. 1985 to 
Professor L. Thomas, Depart- 
ment of Physics, university 
College of Wales, Panqlals. 
Abarystwyth, BY23 SBX en- 
closing curriculum vitae and 

the names of two reforms. Hi 


University of 
Bradford 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Hassarrh Asslsiantflhlp 
In 1‘sycholuoy t Fixed- Term 
Appointment — 5 years i. 
Recent graduates are In- 
vited lu apply for the 
above MRC-fUnded post 
tenable Irom October 
JOBS. A no 1 1 cants should 
hold a good Honours de- 

B raa in Psychology tor re- 
tted hlnlnplcal subjncll. 
■arererehro Tu-lnq til van to 
thosn with a sound Know- 
ledya or psyc hopharmar oi. 
oat. Thn siinnHSlul api>||- 
cant will work on a nru- 
Jert cuiu.nrnln(i eiidornnlos 
and behaviour. Opportun- 
ity to register fur a hlghnr 
degree. Commencing sal- 
ary: £6.510 p.a. 

Further information and 
appllratlon rnrma (to bn 
returned by 13 Aunust, 
1083) from thn I'nrennunl 

par*- ‘iVai'efWi p *x t 

Rdt i'ijp'. w,, “ , v " rkB, V,T( 


Coventry (Lanchoater) 
Polytechnic 

Deparlnmntor MncliBiilcal 
Eimliiearlna 

RESEAnCII FELLOW 
£7,813— £1 1 .968 

Required for a uns year 


The European University Institute In Florence 

founded by the mem bar slates of the European Communities 
is looking for a 


LIBRARIAN 


who will be responsible lor the organization, administration and services of the library. 

The applicant must: 

01 °? B l of J h ?. ? ln 1 “"‘reci'nfl slal0 s (Belgium. Denmark. Federal Republic of 
Germany, France. Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, NattierlandB. United Kingdom). H 

-hold a university degree or have equivalent professional experience, 

-have several years professional experience In an academic library, 

-be acquainted with modem methods of library administration. 

-have a perfect command ot one of ihe Institute's official languages (Danish, Dutch, Enalish 
Te-ms*' Qermfln ' a fln * ^ a fl® 04 * knowledge of a second. A knowledge of English Is desirable.’ 

'experience^ ***"**'' Ut ' 2,800,000 Llt - 3 .200,000 dopendlng on previous professional 

-on certain condiUons, an expatriation allowance (approx. 16% of salary) and family allowances. 
pMt-mai^ 8 ia CCOrnpanl0d ^ rolevant rfocumenla ' should be sent by 15 September 1983 (date of 

Administration and Personnel Service 
European University Institute 
Badia Fiesolana 
Via del Roccettinl 

1-50016 San Domenico di Fiesole f-fi) 

Italy 


Required ror a uns year 

proiart concanjlng-ltie erroct *-v , 

Overseas continued 


Ihn Fual Econmny of Rnclpra- 
rating Internal Combustion 
Engines. 

Applicants ahuuld ha gradu- 
ates In a rnlHvunt discipline 
and posses roaesrch or Inrluit- 
i-IbI expcrlenr* preferably re- 
lating to tha lasting and de- 
velopment or Intnrnal Com- 
bustion Enolnas. 

Ctoslnndato: Monday. 15th 
August 1983. 

Detail* Tram Assistant Per- 
sonnel orricar. Coventry 
tLanchesteri _ Polytechnic. 
Priory Straot, Coventry CV1 
5FD. tpleaso encloso a large 
seal 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. H 1 



Nepean 


VW7 Cdkgc ef Admwd 

Educafien 

Sydney — Australia 

ASSISTANT 

PRINCIPAL 

Nepean College of Advanced Education whs 
established in. 1973 to serve the higher education 
needs of (he rapidly expanding population of 
Western Sydney and the adjacent Blue Moun- 
tains. The total population ofthis region is nearly 
one million and has been growing by some two to 
three percent per annum. 

The College operates on two campuses, one near 
Pnrrnmattn and the other near Penrith, it offers 
courses in Business Studies, Teacher Education, 
Visual and Performing Arts and introductory 
Applied Science. New developments are plan- 
ned in Applied Science, Humanities and Applied 
Social Sciences, CQmputjng and Nursing. 

The College Council is seeking to appoiht to the 
newly created position of Assistant Principal a 
person with high academic qualifications, leader- 
ship qualities and experience in academic admin- 
istration. The appointee will be responsible for 
assisting the Principal in the administration of the 
College, and in furthering its academic develop- 
ment. it is expected that the position will be taken 
up in late 1983 or early 1984. 

SALARY: jAusl.47.591 per annum. 

Further information on the position and College 
■ are available from Ihe Principal, or the College 
Secretary, telephone (047) 369222 or P.0. Box 
lo; Kings wood N:s.W. 2750 Australia. Appli- 
cations marked “Confidential” and including a 
lull curriculum vitae and the names of three 
referees, should reach the Secretary, by 22nd 
August, 1983, 

. An equal oppqrlunity.employer' 


University ol the Wltwalertrand, Johannesburg 
DEPARTMENT OF ENQLI8H 

Lecturer 

Assistant Lecturer 
Junior Lecturer 

Afgtfctfioni m Invited from suitably qualified persons rsgcrGtan d rocs, sax. 
cotoiw or national origin for appoint mam to ihs paste ol Lecturer, Assistant Lecturer 
ana Junior Lecturer. 

OriiM an to ba assumed on 1 January 1984, or as soon eg possMs tha ran Iter. 
The Lecture strip may be held on a permanent bisk. Tbs Assistant LMiasship and 
Junior Lectureship are contract Bppabitmsnta ol up to 3 years dinllon. 

Ths salary ranges attached to these posts ere: 

Lscttnr R12957-R22173 per. annum. 

AmWmI Lecturer: nB07S-fil42i7 psf annum. 

•fcmtof Ladurar: R783S-R11 097 par annum. ( R( ,68-E I J» sppinxj. 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

Senior Lecturer/ 

Lecturer 


Tho University of 
The Orange Free State 
Bloemfontein 
Republic of South Africa 

ilrnartmiint of Mit robluluqv 

RESEARCH 

PROFESSORSHIP/ 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORSHIP: 

GENETIC 

MANIPULATION OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS 

A rn search Profoariarnhluf 
-Assoc lute Prornimorthlp la to 
ba ILIIed In Tho IltparimHnt or 
Mlrrobl atony. Fn cully or 8r|- 
anrp. Thn sm-r-cnnful run Jli tale 
will Iw re spout I bln rnr lire 
fiirtnerinq of Toaclilnir und 
Rnsaarch at tlm university in 
the (laid or Onnallc Manipula- 
tion of Micro- on inn I smrt iflr- 
ipmblnuiit r»N A TecliimloiLy. 
HobI- V ector UystaniH. Opt I- 
mcJlzjjilun or Dane Enprnui- 
loti. ale. I, wllhapnclal nmpli- 
aala on Voast a«ne tics. Tin 
der»nriment Is acMvoly an 
gnnad In reaaorch on Indiist 
rial Vaaaia 


. Apnllcanta ahoulil have wall 
dneumenred erfperiirilcn In 
Molecular Bio lo qy/r* 
try, nannies and 


Kidderminster 

College 

Hereford & Worcester 
County Council 

In n*«m iHtlnn willi 
Tlir t'ail vmi hull . 
Wulvrrhiimimiii 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CARPET STUDIES, 

ART AND DESIGN 
ASSOCIATE SENIOR 
LECTURER 

THE DESIGN OF 
CARPETS AND 
RELATED 
TEXTILES 

A«hO!ful*i hiiiiloj- l.i'*tur- 
nr tn|ipr»slmut<My hnlf 
l nil- ilinr l rnqulrt>(l lor tlm 
BA illmisi Ciiurin In Tlm 
linniun uf Curimr-t and lie- 
lull'd TnilllfH. aitieraliul 111 
■ (in lusirlloii willi Tlir 
l*ii! vine Unit . Wnl- 

vrrlidmul'in . 

Auiillninta aliuulil Or 
hi iiilxmlriilly wrll ouallflntl 
a nd r Kiir-rl r.nri-tj In Ihr 
tnnrhluu nl 

CARPET/TEXTILE 

DESIGN 

ami liavr apnriiprlutn I n - 
ikiiNirlal rn|>nrlt>m n lu i-ou- 
irlbnlr In tin, l.iai lilnn III 
Hilt arm. 

Sitlarv Si sli 1 . Thu 
iiupmprlati- pruimrl lun nf 
16.RS5— £ 1 2 .8 1 b (Bur at 
£ I ) .964 1. 

Fnrilmr ilnluiis and (unit 
uf npni imi lun iruur 

Til h I’rlni'lpnl . KlrtUrr- 
mlnntor Collnqr. lion 
Huud. Kliltlnrmlnntnr. 
Wurr». HYI 0 1 LX. TBlO- 
pininri KUiilrrmliiktrr 

6631 I. H7 


Administration 


University of London 
University Entrance 
and School 

Examinations Council 

Schanl Bkh in I nut tans 
napirtmnnl 

TEST 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

The School E.nmlnn- 
klons Department, which 
conducts the OCE ex- 
anilnatlon for ilia Lfnl- 
vd rally pf London. wlahaS 


lalocular Bloioqy/uiochomla- »» 

py, nennllca and Pliynlology to 5P ll H*,9 1 l ■ Taal llevalss- 

r Lllrra-orniiiiiams, Tho por- *522? 5 ii e *f ^ or ° 




to qdviidp inuapanaetit ro- 
Boarcli projorls and will bo 

AppllcaUon are inyttad Inm nitabiy quSUIad pemiu ragsidtare of tu, reca. I t'he'oilfBiinp' r qbd orlVi 1 a*i o rr ' ! n 

^taOlolTOTf 1 ^ *^' 1 ^ "* 1 P 0, n' r,, ® n * 10 *** 8antotLsciure r 'lectufSf In Ihg I tlm field of £nduntr|ul r Ijnd 



Salary wtl bs In Ihs range: 

Sanlor Lsoturer: R10SS7-R24O46 pei annum. 

Udurar R12607-R22173 par artasn. (R 1.66 -£1.00 appro*]. 

The hSa! aalaiy and level ol upolntmanl «A bs dtlsmlned according to Ihg 
qud Rations and BspsriBnos oT3w aiwsosalul applfcanL In kMUsii m annua] 
ponui m payaols. 

W* (Mnibn. madloal aid tend members and housing subsidy (U 
•fgibis) and genareus Itava piMlegaL 


. Tha in M In l snlsry will 1*n 
dntarmined accord Enn to qual- 
ifications . and nsparlnncn 
wltliln the salary _ Scaln 

R81.837. — n30,&39 par 
annum. IR1.68 = £ 1.00 

approx i, Frlnna bsneflta in- 
dud a a . pension sulmma. 

G od I cal aid fund, group life- 
■u ran co arhnma. leaver and 
sick laava, housing subsidy, 
study benefits and an iinnunl 
service bonus (93 perrent of 
monthly salary!. Finonrlai 
assistance Is algo randored 
With regard ta transport und 
travelling expenses. 



Please 

mention 

The 

THES 

when 

repying 

to 

idvertisements 


University of O taeo 
Pfeabyterian Churcn of 
New Zealand 
Theological Hall 


Follow! 
Profoa 


n ratlroment of; 

B '. d'.TiIoji sY < fa ydi?B y U l^hlltdi 

Andrews) from the position, 
applications ore Invited for a 

PROFESSOR OF NEW 
TESTAMENT 
STUDIES 

Rt L h 1 Theological Hell, 
Knox Colleoa, Dunedin. • 

Applicants should ba minis- 
ters or Epmmyri leapt members 


of ana or th 
‘ a to the 

_.ior^ ns wlfli \v 
In common. , 


as belonn- 
" of 


Tha dosing dale for ep- 
pUcDtlons la . 50 Sapteiiibar 
1083.. and conditions or s 
appolritinent urn available I 
front, Tha Bbciretary. TheolQ- 
plcal hail. -Knox CplTagg. 
Ardeit. Strabt.' Dunadln. New 


...Tha closing dale for ap- 
n IE cut to ns la a September 
1 983 ■ Tho enccossfiil applies nt 
Is exp act oil to aaauma duty it 
Soon u possible. 

. Interested persons ahuuld 
obtain tlia prescribed applica- 
tion forms Emm tlw Secrntnry. 
Soulli African Unlveraltjcs 
orrice. Chichester House. 978 
High Holborn. London WC 1 V 
THE. Ennlnnd- The applice 
tlon ahauld Include « currlcu 
lum Vitae, a list of rrlevnr 
publlEHllona and a detnllr 
acrount or. reaenrch exjiqn- 
ance and sliould Im/orwnrand 
to ihs . above mentioned 
address. ft 13 


Windhoek) Namibia 

- Academy for Tertiary 

Education . 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
(SPECIALISATION 
. 18/19 CENTURY) 

For further details cpn- 
octi Namibia Information 
lorvlae 10 Barouaii High 


term of lliren years. 

The parson appointed, 
will take administrative 
responsibility ror thn de- 
velopment of graded teats 
in English and. Mothnma 
ties In tlio first Instance 
nnd than develop further 
tests In othar *ub]nc~ 
Applicants must have a 
goad degrne In Mnttmm 
" or — 

othar Modern Language, 
administrative experts pea 
In committee work. 

t auchlnn experience, 

nawlnugo of examine lion 
structures and examining 
methods In sar.andnry 
sclionln, some knowledge ' 
of research techniques and 
basic Blatlatlcs and pxporl- 
onto In teat development. 

The Initial salary, 
according to one. qual- 
ifications and experience, 
will ba within, the scale 
£11,160 to £14-105 plus 
£1,186 London Allowanaa. 
Six weeks holiday pine 
Fuhllc . Holidays plus 6 
Premium Days. 

Furthor particulars nml 
application forms Are 
nvMlabla from Miss J Sls- 
tor. Assistant Pjirsoqnel 


« t 4034. Cont- 
est ton forms . 
ahoulil bo returned tin la- 
ter then 86 August. 1113 


The Medical College 
of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital 
STATISTICAL 
PROGRAMMER 

A statistical program 
liter IS required to col I a bo 
rate and provide a Consul 
tancy Service to Colie 
Departments . inyolvt 

^ search work. App] 
ai)ld have O.xperler 
etn 


. t act : N ami b la 1 nfarmnlii 
gorvlae 10 Barouaii Hli 
Street London sin IX 
Tel aphonei.D 1-403 5jJ03. 


the tacliniciuoa 
Madicat StqtlatlcB ( 
al-anglyalB, Non-Pi 
rle, statistics, atel 
tint. 


.The majority of work 
will he carrled'put on the 
local POP 1 1/4 4 and POP 
. 1 1/25 but aome work In- 


COPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ' •• : 

SHOULD ARRIVE NO LATER THAN 10 A.M. : MONDAY PREbEE0lNG.PU6LlCATION 


valving large, drita bases 
can be tackled vts the uni- 
versity network. 


ffisxsi&ii wia?, 
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Sunday 

One advantage of study-leave abroad 
is no lawn to mow, no garden to weed; 
sn we let the spring sunshine call us out 
and walk 10km from Uppsala to Lake 
Malnren, on a marked path through 
woods loud with birdsong, to lakeside 
fields covered in spring flowers. In 
Sweden you can walk where you like 
within reason, but without the marked 
path we would soon get lost in forest in 
which wc meet no one until the Inst 
three kilometres, when wc enter a 
large recreation area with a network of 
paths. Tliis is full of people, especially 
along the lake, but we see virtually no 
titter or vandalism. On the bus back, 
crowded with teenagers, people com- j 

pete to offer their scats to an oldish 1 LlUi avldy 


National Board for Universities and 
Colleges has asked me to write. The 
library's collection is founded on books 
looted from Europe during the Thirty 
Years War. 

As friends are coming to dinner, go 
to the state alcohol monopoly in search 
of a bottle of drinkable sherry that will 
not break the bank. In a shop deco- 
rated with children 's anti-alcoholism 

f testers I am given a glass of alcohol- 
ree hock - quite unlike anything I have 
ever tasted before. Taste the sherry 
when I get it home, and wonder if the 
flavour of what they sell is part of the 
ami-alcoholism campaign. 


woman. We speculate on how the 
Swedes have avoided so much of the 
less attractive fcnturcs of teenage cul- 
ture. 


Monday 


Into Stockholm for more discussions 
with the young and enthusiastic staff of 
the forecasting institute within the 
Central Statistical Office. They are 
doing wide-ranging research on 
population trends and flows within the 
educational system and the labour 
force to provide the factual basis for 
the formation of social and educational 
policy. Talk about differences between 
their planned and our apparently un- 

K lanncd higher education systems. 

tony similarities - for example in the 
calculation of the demand for school- 
teachers. 

] am coming to the view that govern- 
efed goals are more impor- 


ripor 

men 


At breakfast 1 enjoy the view of 
sunshine on the castle and university 
. library nearby . Then walk down by the 
cathedral. In Uppsala, as in Colches- 
ter, many old buildings were torn down 
to make way for dull modem ones 
before the conservation movement 
came to the rescue of what was left. I 
linger, each day, as I pass a house being 
restored, to see what fresh architectu- 
ral detail the work of reconstruction 
has revealed. 

On to the department to start pre- 
paring tomorrow's seminar on some of 
iny research. But first put a new plastic 
ribbon into the typewriter. An electric 
typewriter seems to be provided for 
everyone working in a university or 
government department hero. U must 
increase productivity and reduce the 
, need for secretaries. 

At one, the staff go into a depart- 
mental meeting, reappearing less than 

an hour later, together with the re- , . , , , 

mains of some large cakes. Perhaps higher numbers leads to discussion of 
giving everyone sort cream cake is the where a billion is IQ 12 and where llr, 
my to get through a meeting quickly. froni Which the teacher drops out. 


menu’ intended goe 
tant than the machinery. The excellent 
Swedish reforms which opened the 
universities to a far wider ranee of 
Students could take place easily in 
Britain, given the will and the re-, 
sources. On the other liand, the Swed- 
ish degree of central control would be 
dangerous in Britain, where toppeopie 
have so often mistaken their prejudices 
for the facts. 

In the evening, go to Swedish class 
attended mainly by visiting researchers 
from all over Europe and the United 
States. An attempt to teach us the 


Tuesday 

How does one tell if one's own seminar 
has gone well? I know I again tried to 
cover too much. But they ail stayed 
awake -- well, almost all, and he only 
nodded off in the lost five minutes, and . 
it was the eiid of a long day. The lively ’ 
questions and discussion showed they 
had understood what I-had said and 
were interested.. Their English is so 
good one tends to forget it ft not their ' 
native,, tongue. One expressed aston- 
ishment that Britain, where we start 
teaching research In the schools, 


Friday 


Take afternoon coffee (Well 

the department 


— I. drink 
tea) with a member of the department 
who tells me about his proposed re- 
search Dn the in-service training of 
teachers. For greater flexibility, the 
decision on which school-teachers will 
go to Which courses has recently been 
devolved from Stockholm to local 
communities. Apparently the result is 
that .some university courses are 
seriously undersubscribed. My friend I 


t-vj 5 1 


1Mtulul ... Rcnnnis agrees that it could be good for' fee 
ave low completion fates In ■ . universities to pay more attention to 
•• -the PhD.- Realize afterwards that lie ' J he schoolteachers want, but 

■ • \ ’ Jg® PM his finger on an important point, ' -EjtlnUiS 
•' The process of Inculcatinga belief that ■ but academically weak,, not 

research is both the most enjoyable He " 8 n 

- and the most worthwhile activity starts ' SSStJ 


form of com- 

. — achieved; . 

After work, We drive 40 miles down 


i f c. ■ sgf* .* “ 

l.;v ■ foo UredVgo '& mySweditfr clai ln,r P ducliotl 

^th.nlc.^rdeps 'and note how much 

: r.:,has; como-litfei bloom in' tKiSi last few . ' 

- .1 days* Whet) spring comes here l iicdmea '' ' aft' beginning to understand: 

■ -wiili. a S.™ : ^ l* 1 ? 5' instructions' in ah odd .mixture of 

? •: •: .■ . yL: yiL.-. • '••• Swedish ant) English. Halfway throu^i- 

the.' 'evening, eveiyone, rife**™ HrinW 


During the last few weeks thousands of 
young people have been handing in 
their textbooks and cleaning out tneir 
desks and lockers for the last time. In 
my day they would have been selling 
their satchels and throwing out their 
shoe bags too - incidentally whatever 
happened toshoe bags?TTie last chores 
of their school lives completed they are 
entering an adult world which once 
looked full of promise, but which to 
manv of them is little more than the 
gloomy prosoect of the dole queue. 

The most fortunate among them will 
be going into higher education. A 

K ing proportion of this group, 
>ver, will be delaying their start by 
"taking a year off” as it is euphemisti- 
cally described. So like their less 
privileged peers they will be down at 
the Job Centre looking at the vacan- 
cies, scanning the newspaper adver- 
tisements and ringing up the local 
authorities* hoping that meals on 
wheels is being expanded or that a play 
leader has dropped out. 

I have argued in this column before 
that there is a strong case for young 
people getting off the educational 
escalator for a while and taking jobs, 
which will give them a different Kind of 
experience and allow them the chance 
of becoming more mature before going 
to university. 


Universities 
failing to 
support YTS 


success 

mectini 


in terms of sheer 
its annual comi 
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Today the “year off" will give them 
the additional experience of searching 
for a job, being turned down, having to 
try again, ana queuing up at the local 
office of the Department^ Health and 
Social Security to claim supplementary 
benefit. However unpleasant, this is 
also valuable for it exposes these young 
people to some of the traumas of trying 
to find work that other young people, 
without higher education to look 
forward to, have to go through. The 
only argument against encouraging ail 
prospective students from a break 
between school and university is that 
they may sometimes be competing for 
the same jobs as other school-leavers. 

Perhaps the higher education system 
ought to be doing more to provide 
opportunities for some of the young 
seople its own students may be displac- 
ing. Neither the universities nor the 
polytechnics and colleges have been in 
the forefront of organizations taking 
on.participants Ih the Youth .Opportu- 
nities Programme and providing them 


with work experience and training 
either on the the job or releasing them 
to attend local further education col- 
leges. The introduction of the Youth 
Training Scheme provides them with a 
, chance to make up for past neglect. 
One reason for this neglect may be that 
higher education has gone along with 
the condescending and ultra critical 
view of any enterprise for which the 
Manpower Services Commission is re- 
sponsible that has pervaded the educa- 
tional world. 

No one doubts that there huve been 
some appalling failures under the 
YOP, and that there is a risk of similur 
failures under the Youth Training 
Scheme. However, it should not be 
forgotten that when the YOP was first 
introduced five years ago there were 
76,000 unemployed school-leavers. 
This year it will be around a quarter of 
a million or more. Thus while at its 
onset the YOP was catering for a 
minonty of school-leavers, npprox- 

KB&S"® ,n of the total, by 
1981/B2 it was catering for one in two 
of them, It has been a spectacular 


unemployed young peop | e 
cdwunonal service tag"* 
Whmj the YOP 
clearly tie fi ned us a spetialvZlZ 
which would 0,.lvo3K 
when the normal mcchanbcaS? 
labour market were failing, U 
not muiciputc was that the £ r 
labour market for youngpwritw 
collapse sn ilranintiCTlW iC 
that while at the heginniiuTOum 
of the VCJP-amdiWSS 
find jobs nt the end of thewon* 
by Inst year the proportiontt&H 
less than 20 per cent. Thus foS 
that the experience would I dm 
chances of the young quota 
finding a job became hat* 5 
harder to .sustain However, theta 
that because additional jobs mu 
generated by the programiu ire 
merely cosmetic, is unfair. | m 
claimed it would produce atoji 
Becuuse it became harder rib 
dcr to secure permanent wxklafc 
young people involved, the YOPb 
came increasingly concerned rithti 
ing culminating in its replaccaab 
the Youth Training Scheme. TV)fi 
has even been criticized by job 
people in the educational wM 
making this transition. There b 
rumblings that the state h note- . 
volved in un insidious manipuksut 
young people to make them ill 
existing labour market process. ft 
those making such claims fail toA 
is that in the post manyofthewpi 
people would huve haa littleoppon 
ity to learn anything in dead-wfe 
which were certainly not moduli 
meet their needs. Moreover, vbri 
YOP has done and what the Yftt 
continue to do is to push the tyRnri- 
education and training, not jut, 
respond to the labour market, hn 
respond to the young people fe 
selves, many of whom are motet* 
siastic about work-relatededucti® 
The higher education systtoh 
Inrge employer. It nowhasatfw 
opportunity to demonstrate bjftft 
on YTS trainees that asanemmej 
has a social conscience. It also 
opportunity to demonstrate tW* 
parts of the education system reflff 
the MSC's contribution. ItshopM 1 * 
those opportunities. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Arguments against a Scottish education ‘overlord’ 


Sir, - I was interested to read in The 
THES (July 15 “Scots principals forge 
links with industry") that Sir Alwyn 
Williams, principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity is quoted as saying that “Glas- 
gow welcomed the proposal from the 
Scottish Council for Tertiary Educa- 
tion of a single central body overseeing 
Scottish further and higher education 
outside the universities". I have empha- 
sized the last three words, because 
there is indeed a logical case for a single 
central body overseeing further and 
higher education in Scotland, but not if 
it excludes the universities. Sir Alwyn 
is, in effect saying that he welcomes 
such a body providing it doesn’t affect 
him. 

Four of the main arguments against 
the proposal by the Scottish Council 
for Tertiary Education are: 

1. thnt it would, for the central institu- 
tions at least, he nn unnecessarily 
cumbersome replacement for (he ex- 
isting relationships between the col- 
leges and the Scottish Education Dc- 
lartment, which despite their faults 
including some major hiccups, e| 

aislcy College’s social studies course 
generally work relatively well. 


2. Ihal the replacement of direct rela- 
tionships between central institutions 
and the SED by an intermediary body 
would provide the Minister of Slate for 
Education in Scotland with a shield 
behind which he could shelter if further 
cuts are implemented. In other words 
the minister could appear to place the 
responsibility for the cuts with the new 
central body, which would have to 
make the awkward decisions about 
where they should fall. This would be 
in much tne same way that Sir Keith 
Joseph was able to shield behind the 
University Grant Committee over the 
1981 cuts in the university sector; 

3. that for all its logic in theory, a 
)ovin 


practice would (a) absorb much time 
on the part of college senior adminis- 
trative staff, and (b) slow down the 
process of academic development by 
reducing the ability of colleges to lake 
initiatives and be innovatory; 

4. that the universities in Scotland 
would not be included within the 
“overseeing" role of this new body. As 
u result the universities would still be 
free to devise new courses and take 
their own initiatives on an individual 


basis, while their main ‘ competitors'', 
the central institutions would have to 
participate in laborious centralized 
planning and budgeting procedures 
which would not only stifle initiative, 
but would also be likely to ensure that 
any rationalization affected the col- 
leges far more than the universities. 

I accept that what I am saying 
expresses a rather cynical view of the 
reasoning behind Sir Alwyn Williams' 
remark, I trust that in fact he was 
intending to be more positive. Never- 
theless, it docs, I think indicate that the 
anxiously awaited, and imminent, 
announcement of the Scottish Office's 
response Kt the Council for Tertiary 
Education's report, will in (act be 
something of a nonsense if, as will 
probably ne the case, a central over- 
seeing body is established (ic a Mac- 
NABj but the universities are ex- 
cluded. 


Yours faithfully. 

Dr CHRISTOPHER CARTER. 

Vice Principal 

Duncan of Jordanstonc College of Art, 
Dundee. 


Wisconsin pidgin 
Sir, - In his article “Creole is Stanford’s 
pidgin" (THES, July 15), E. Patrick 
McQuaid gives the impression that The 
Carrier Pidgin, the international news- 
letter of pidgin and creole studies, is a 
creation ol Stanford University. 
While the world of creolists is grateful 
to the Stanford team for taking over CP 
shortly before the death a year ago of 
its previous editor and doyen of mod- 
ern creolists, John Reinecke, and so 
continuing his invaluable work, it 
should perhaps be pointed out that CP 
is 10 years old this year. It was the 
brainchild of a team from the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, who published it for its 
fust three years. 

Creole studies are alive and well in 
this country too: an international con- 


Integrating 
with mixed 
feelings 


to October 1 1982, about J5 men to the 
two former women's colleges, now 
mixed. But profound differences in the 
university and college appointment 
systems tn the two places moke a com- 
parison impossible. 

We accept that the accuracy of these 
.. . . .. e tii u • figures can be disputed (we have 

Hastened by the Sex Discrimination excluded graduate colleges from con- 
Act, the co-residence revolution In. the sideratlon, but may have counted some 
colleges has rapjdly provided - the unidentified research fellows nt Cam- 
pportunlty far many more women to bridge) but one trend at Oxford seems 
ome to Oxford. Its effects are not, clear. It is towards a decline In the 


however, proving wholly beneficial. 
In so tar as the number bf student 



!leges.whi 

were formerly for men seem generally 
pleased at what they have . done. 
However, if the three remaining col- 
leges which at present admit onl 


opportunity of an academic career for 
women. Already there has been a 
marked deterioration in the female- 
fellow: female-student ratio In the 
undergraduate colleges taken 
together. In 1973/74, the year before 
co-residence started, it was about 1:18 
-In 1981/82 it was about 1:32. • 


of offering protection to iheiefldofi 
.singlc-scx colleges from the p«®l 
competition which they now facefj 
the mixed ones. Linked with* 
choice is the increasing ihrej® 
women face from men in comp®* 
tor fellowships at any coltej* 1 * 1 
goes mixed. 

The reasons for this appare^J 
competitiveness" of women can®'- 
ore not hard to discover. Ininwffi 
at an age at which mosl W* 
appointments are made.womflig 
a disadvantage. This disadw 
does not lie in their basic atUD*J 
(class of degree. PhD etc) butjJJ 
output of academic worl 


ference on creole languages (includin 
a workshop on British Black English') 
will take place at the University of 
York from September 24 to 27, this 
tr. Further details may be obtained 


yeat 

from the local organizer, Mark Sebba, 
Department of Language, University 
of York, Heslington, York YOl 5DD. 
Yours faithfully. 

GERTRUD AUB-BUSCHER, 
Language Teaching Centre, 
University of Hull. 

Cost effectiveness 
Sir, - On July 12 1 wrote to Education 
Secretary, Sir Keith Joseph, Indicating 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education's 
immense concern about Government 
policy towards public sector higher 
education (ie higher education 


women students, and the one which £ ^ em ^ inlr \* ^oileges with ihi ir' 'ImlrtK- t! } e - c Ji C lSSK 

to bo “'’W governing bodies were t6 - r ont P«* ,s 

)° some 5§0 

fewer places for women in the whole (? rna ^.? ons * n 

university than at - present (about wo “ ldd ®?lme still furth-. 

1 4,000). ' • c . ' SiJSySf T nb f r of wnen which 

This calculation Is based on the ■ SLl futUr 1 e ** elccted fellows at the 


. .*■ , — —» -vnuemit, wui» \r— u —y— v— — ■■ in 

articles, books, attendance >t polytechnics and similar colleges), 

ences etc.) which is of major iC 1 ' The public sector provides hfe 
ance in assessing candidal* 5 * 
appointments 
■ R is clear t 


gher 


still for men Only, were also 

"mixed", there would bo some ouu ,i ^oms «ft ar *vy — , 

fewer places for women in the whole nfo* 1 *™ smaller ofif5l.* relat « ves C .jk 

MJC for an academic 

present repos or men to women at the . no T h*« ed . colleges uti diffiSRflJ5 lon with ■ 

mixed colleges which were formerly for ^ ake up for thoj * *?° anyway JiJ' 
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leges, but women less than half lipthp' '■ will continue but not 


one 


tjollege whidhUatprurentfbrmeh; never change. Should mdny valuable 5 aTe 
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Howeyer . 

way . 

women students, the prospects for 
academic careers- for women do' pot 
took nearly so’ good. The 1 , three 


tafosirigle-sex colleges 
in Oxford,' this choice, will never again 
be open to them , if all colleges 'have 
succumbed i to the increasinero stron 


women’s colleges which have opened' pressure to become co-reridenUaL Cof. 
(hejr goyoming bodies to men. “«w COUid not change their statutes 
Seeing worten being steadily replaced. ! Dac * attd become alWnale orall-femni,. 


an . d 

ass- Ann i* •• especially m 
fS'..i3 n S 1 15 unfortunate; 
should be happenine at a 

marked trend amnno able p 1 


aLCoi- ffom arts to ptience* 

for the hard 


Di ?P rl " T °ward indeed 
modified to allow 
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lie sector provt 

educalion more cheaply than universi- 
ties, according to a Department of 
Education and Science paper pre- 
sented to the Board of the National 
. Advisory Body for Local Authority 
Higher Education this week. 

If the polytechnics nnd other col- 
leges are to continue to meet the 
student demand upon them for higher 
-education places .then the Govern- 
ment must make adequate: resources 
available to this sector. 

■ The Government is in favour of cost 
effectiveness. The public sector is cost 
effective and must be supported. 
Yours faithfully, 

CECIL ROBINSON, 

President, 

National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 1 


'African advice 

.Sir, -'I find it difficult to believe that 



experience and vain 
to-date information 
: tpc fipt.'sure what 


IrtL- Pott# ifowjhsltiyity and ignorance the Third 
: Jonnrv LWorW can utell.^wfthout.; 
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OulnMi;nlversltyof 
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PhD dissatisfaction 

Sir, - Colin Hendrie (THES, June 24) 
adds his voice to tne postgraduate 
appeals debate and the current dissatis- 
faction with the PhD by pointing out 
that what lay at the end or his success- 
fully completed course, as for so many 
others, was unemployment. 

We have, simultaneously, a huge 
wastage rate among PhD students - as 
high as 60 per cent among humanities 
students - a growing number of rejects 
who want to know why they have failed 
and an increasing number of PhD 
holders who, as The THES editorial 
remarked (June 8) “have been lured 
into an occupational dead-end.” 

All three states of affairs add up to, 
and is evidence of, a serious erosion of 
excellence, wastage, and poor morale 


to acknowledge its mistakes, there will 
to DC lew safeguards for 
postgraduates against 
power which conceal 
incompetence and ineffi- 


U nion View 


continue 
aggrieved 
anuses i 
academic 
ciency. 

Among other things the supervisor/ 
student relationship needs to be 
brought more closely under the uni- 
versity regulations; for example if the 
supervisor feels that the work of his 
student is not reaching the necessary 
standard he should formally warn the 
student and notify the head of depart- 
ment. Such measures migilt prevent 
premature presentation of work which 
many students complain of. In addition 
independent appeals procedures which 
pay heed to the principles of natural 
justice should be established. 

If these, and other, steps are taken. 


RIBA defended 
over numbers 

Sir. - Further to your ite m ( 77 / ES Ju ne 
17) reporting a potential row over the 
future of architectural education and in 

C urricular with regard to student num- 
ers, 1 should like to point out that The 
Times published an analysis of “How 
many graduates da we need?” in 
September 1981 which cantc to the 
conclusion that we were then overpro- 
ducing architects such that by 1984 the 
overproduction would be 7(X1 per year. 
It therefore seems somewhat' un- 
reasonable to attack the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for alluding 
to the question of student numbers anu 
for suggesting that the numbers of 
entrants to schools of architecture 
might he cut. 

The RIBA estimate of overproduc- 
tion of architects seems to be more 
modest titan that of The Times, being 
in the range of 351) to 500 too many per 
annum. Since the question of the 
global number of students in tertiary 
education is on the national agenda, it 
seems totally unreal of the schools of 
architecture to protest about these 
matters being discussed by the RIBA 
and the National Advisory Body/ Uni- 
versity Grants Committee working 
group on architecture. 

The real reason for the outburst 
from the schools of architecture follow- 
ing the Leicester conference is that the 
penny has dropped that the schools 
have no representation in the higher 
councils which will settle policy, and 
the RIB A has, insofar as it is the source 
of all statistical etc. data on the schools, 
and also of qualitative assessment of 
schools. 

Quite unexpectedly, the NAB excr- 
ented tne RIBA with 


__ nrf : f | nn ni , f fh . hopefully the present large number of 
Such a condition is not the sole dissatisfied postgraduates will diminish 

“ with a consequent improvement in the 


responsibility- of the university. But 
must as its contribution to the solution 
of these serious problems resolve to 
put its bouse in order, first by the 
adoption of a more self-critical atti- 
tude, and secondly by taldng action to 
remedy abuses. 

Until the university has the courage 


i consequent improvement 
quality of our higher education. 

Yours faithfully, 

BARRY ADAMS, 

Jerusalem House, 

Orchard Terrace, 

Totnes. 


Natfhe monopoly 

Sir, - 1 refer to your article "APT fails 
to gain recognition" ( THES July 15). I 
am the acting secretary for another 
newly formed local association of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers in 
South West London College. Ab with 
Garnett College, our membership in- 
cludes those who have found "the 
increasing politicization of the Nation- 
al Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education objectionable”. 

Three of us are ex-Natfhe officers. 

One member is a hend of department. 

We anticipate a considerable increase 
in membership in September from 
newly appointed staff, noh-unionlZed 
staff, ex- Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions members who 
did not continue membership when Yours faithfully, 
merged with Natfhe, academic related ■ PAULINE STRACHAN-TIMMS, 
stoirand those of us who have become Acting secretary, . ’ 

‘ u - - — » — APTIc - 


failure of Natfhe to represent ade- 
quately our most urgent practical pro- 
fessional needs. 

By refusing recognitlon.of APT local 
associations, the Inner London Educa-, 
lion Authority maintain a monopoly 
position - Natfhe or nothing. This 
clearly attempts to deny the right of 
ILEA staff to join a relevant repre- 
sentative organization for the purposes 
of trade union membership. 

Does the ILEA imagine that this 
attempt to disenfranchise a substantial 
number of their staff will go unchecked 
when the right to join a relevant 
representative body is part of our 
ILEA conditions of service? . 


increasingly angry at the continuing 


local association. 


Thinking Day? 

Sir, -The Scout movement has set up a 
Ismail working group to reconsider its 
relationship with schools and colleges 
and with teachers an4 young people 
within them- The working group 1 b 
anxious to hear 'from individuals who 
have observations ' to make which', 
iinight be of help in its deliberations.. 

The areas under consideration are; a 
reconsideration as to whether schools 
[or colleges could be used to develop 


Byelorussian error 

Sir, 1 wish to correct an error on the 
| part of my namesake Mr J. Dingley in 
the article. “Refugees'Champion. Rus- 
sian" (THES, July 8). Mr Dingley 
slates that his beloved Byelorussian is 
"the language, of the .third largest 
ethnic group m the Soviet Union” . This 



Scouting; ways of- strengthening ex- 
isting relationships between scouting 
and the 8-11, 11-16 .and 16-20 age 


figures 

lows:- Russian, 137 million! Ukrainian, 
42 million; 'Uzbek, vl£ mllliou; aha 
between scouting | Byelorussian,, 9 million.-, . 


ranges; ways of making the mqyement 
better known in schools and colleges. 

S ' Anyone wishing to comment Is : 
’ J -to sCpd their view to John 
er,' Relationships Department,' 
Bnden-Pawell House? Queen's Gate,' 
London -SW? 5JS, .by August l5 f v 

Yours faithfully i ' ' 

Dr MARTIN FQRD, : 

Chairmart,: ■ • 1 ' 

Scputing and Schools 'Working Group. 


Yours faithfully, . .. 

Dr JOHN DINGLEY, , •' 

Department af Slavic. Languages, ... 
University of .California; .«• • ; ^ 

Los Angeles.,. . , : > j 1 1 ; . ... 


belters -foi ' publltiitlon should pftlve 
‘iy TUesday morning: They should bie 
'as- sHoii as possibte' : qtiff ivntteh pn 
| one side ' of: the,, paper. The "Editor 
[reserves the tight to tilt ar.nfjiend 
|. them if necessary. 


rise has presented the RIBA with a 
mechanism to intervene at a policy 
level to determine the future of 
architectural education. Also, it is 
clear that architectural education is to 
be looked at strictly in terms of voca- 
lionnl/professlonal education/lroining 
and not primarily as education in the 
pure sense. 

Examination of the curricula of 
schools of .architecture- reveals two 
trends familiar to readers of . The 
THES: (a) academic drift and (b) 
disintegration of. the undergraduate 
curriculum (under American influ- 
ence). 

The American trend to disintegra- 
tion of the undergraduate syllabus - 
with a plethora of electivc/optionkl 
subjects and no common core course - 
has come about through abdication 
from defining what exactly an architect 
needs to know in prr ient-day circumst- 
ances. The absence of the discipline of 
relevance Has led to architecture sylla- 
buses proliferating into subject areas 
which (if desirable) would be better 
taught by other departments. , 

Yours truly, . 

F. J. STEVENS,, 

II Rostrevor Rond, 

London SW6. 


To be or 
not to be 
a union 

My colleagues in the United States and 
Australia (Irvine Spitzbere and Les 
Wallis) have both described in recent 
international Union View columns the 
dilemma faced by university teacher 
associations in their respective coun- 
tries in reconciling their professional 
activities with then trade union role. 

The Association of University 
Teachers of New Zealand has statutory 
recognition by Government and the 
University Grants Committee in the 
area of salary negotiations (although 
the nature n( the salary negotiating 
mcchnnism and the lack of any appeal 
against the final outcome remain mat- 
ters of concern). Apart from the fact 
that the minister of education is pro- 
pared to discuss from rime tn time 
some of the matters which fall within 
the association's sphere of operation, 
there is little or no recognition of the 
association's proper right to represent 
Us members in ureas relating to condi- 
tions of employment. 

There ure a number of options open 
to the association to improve this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. For 
example, wc could register as n trade 
union under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations Act which would 

g lace us in a similar position to the 
iritish AUT or to that which FAUSA 
in Australia is currently seeking now 
that education has been ruled an 
“industry”, legally speaking. Equally, 
we could register as a state service 
organization under similar legislation 
for the public sector. A third option 
which has been discussed with mem- 
bers of the Government Caucus Com- 
mittee on Education (and which was 
sympathetically received) involves 
amending each of the university acts to 
gain statutory recognition of tlie asso- 
ciation as the organization represent- 
ing the interests of academic staff. 


New title 

Shy- It Was reported (THES July 22) 
that the National Institute of Adult 
Education had changed its name to 
National Institute of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education: in fact, as the press 
release indicated, , the conjunction Is 
nbt present in the new title. 

Furthermore it- was hardly accurate 
to assume thoL the institute ts engaged 
in a "bid 11 to take over from Advisory 
Council on Adult . and Continuing 
Education. NIAE-andnowNIA£E~ 
bas consistently supported the notion 
of a national development council for 
adult continuing education, and 
strongly lobbied for that in the L970s, 
When, In 1977. the offer turned out to 
be a national “advisory" council, die 
institute, ' although - disappointed, 
agreed to support this initiative and has' 
done so since in -every way possible. 
The lnstitute's concern, then and now, 
is for the fiirtherance and development 
bf continuing education for adults 
rather than jrt some powerrgame strug- 
gle with colleague organizations for 
specific remits. : : • . 

It Is hoped and intended by the 
institute's new council that a significant 
ro|e. .can bo played Jn any. further 
^ developments by NIACE,: In 1 dipt 
rerftbrprisb thp institute wishes to work 
harmoniously with dll relavant drga- ■ 
nlrtiions and intqrwtqd parties.. • 


.ARTHUR' STOCK, . 

Director; • ••• V- 

Natidnal Institute ofAdult Contiriiilhg 
Education, ■■ . 


JUTNZ 


To those of us who have been at the 
centre of the discussions with the Vice 
chancellors’ committee, chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, 
minister of education and other politi- 
cians in recent years the above Options 
are perhaps unnecessarily strong. They 
also introduce some other cone eras not 
the least of which is the conflict 
between AUTNZ as a professional 
association and as a trade union: 1 
Equally importantly, the members 
of the association's national executive 
have confirmed their commitment to. 
the principle of university autonomy. 
For these reasons the association is 
currently engaged in a cnmpal^i to 


achieve its objective of the right to 
represent Its members in areas relating 
to conditions oF employment by seek- 
ing local recognition af branches Of the 
association by individual university 
councils. 

The decision to seek formal recogni- ' 
tion by individual university councils 
has been given added impetus by the 
decision of the government in Febru- 
ary to pass an Order-in-CounCil at the 
request of the university councils which 
declared all non-academic staff to be 
“part of the state services" : for the 
purpose? of fixing salaries and condi ; . 
lions of employment. Therefore, by . 
seeking recognition by councils or the 
local branch of the association $s life 
sole .agent in respect of the conditions 
of service of academic slnff, we are 
merely seeking (hat which all athpr 
university staff- now have as of right.' 

: It has become dear that our position 
in terms of our rightto represent the. 
legitimate interests of our members is 
some years behind that of our coupter- 
parts, However, the road down which 
we have now embarked .will lead us 
to a solution which should prove 
satisfactory, to both ourselves and; 
universities. *, \ 

Rob Crozieir v 


The author (s executive se^retdfy of the 
Association of UiiiversUy Tea&ten af 
New Zealand. ■ 
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Home Office rewrites prison 
education handbook 


OVERSEAS 6-‘ 

Israeli universities protest at 5 per 
cent cuts 

Student canteen subsidies cut in 
France 

Graduation day for China 's child 
prodigies 

Finland cuts growth targets but 
resists cuts 


ARTICLES 8-11 

Student sports stars: Richard 
Weekes talks to the swimmer 
Adrian Moorhausetand Olga 
WoJ las reports on Strathclyde’s 
enhanced engineering course, 8 

Michael Houser reports Aram 
Japan's new academic city; Paul 
Flatter talks to the new president 
of the Hebrew University In 
Jerusalem; and Brian Morton 
reports on putting Hebrew 
studies on video, 9 

George Gray explains how 
university research In liquid 
crystals has helped industry, 10 

Robert Anderson describes how 
open access and liberal education 
became partofScotland's 
university tradition In the 
nineteenth century, 11 


BOOKS 12-16 

H,S. Reiss reviews Bryan Magee's 
The Philosophy qfSchopenhauer, 
12 ■ 

Valeric Shaw discusses u new 
edition of the first draft of To the 
; Lighthouse (13), E. P. Hennock 

■ reviews Sydney Checkland’s 
, British Public Policy (14), 

Edward Maltby discusses the 
changing Fenland (1 5), and Peter 

■ J. Smith reviews a historical 
study of plate tectonics (16) 


Twenty yean ago in the arrogant high 
noon of post-war university expansion 
the Scottish universities with their 
stubbornly distinctive traditions 
seemed a quaint anachronism. The 
outward form of that distinction, the 
four-year honours degree, certainly 
appeared to be worth preserving. But 


the values which (his form represented, 
n more general form of higher educa- 
tion available to a broader section of 


the population end at a younger age, 
seemed obsolescent. The common ex- 
pectation was that the Scottish univer- 
sities would conform more and more 
closely to (he English model. 

Today we are not so sure that the 
Scottish university tradition can be 
dismissed so unthinkingly as a marginal 
anachronism . The growing elaboration 
of academic knowledge has led to both 
regret that the practice of general 
education has become even more 
attenuated than it was at the time of the 
Rabbins report when it was already 
causing widespread concern and a 
demand that first degree courses need 
la be lengthened to incorporate this 
new knowledge. So the interest in 
more general courses, perhaps lasting 
for two years, has increased; both the 
National Advisory Body in its more 
futurist thoughts and the recent 
Leyerhulme Inquiry h ave endorsed this 
interest. 

At the same time the maybe contra- 
dictory interest in longer degree 
courses has been reflected in the 

S adual development of, for example; 

ur-year engineering courses. The 
attempts to reorder postgraduate 
courses -are perhaps a more distant 
echo of the same concern. The Scottish 
experience seems much, more relevant 
than It did 20 years ago. 

This new relevance is intensified by 
three further factors. First is the desire- 
to widen access to higher ’education 
which is such a strong theme In the 


remains: what is the magic formula that 
will burst open the gates of higher 
education? The second is the gloomy 
obverse of the first. Although the 
present cuts are a more immediate 
worry, the implications of long-term 
demographic decline for student de- 
mand cannot be ignored. This makes it 
more urgent for universities to appeal 
to new constituencies. The third factor 
is an amalgam of the first two. It is the 
now almost conventional conviction 
that universities must become more 
involved in continuing education. 

The relevance of the Scottish univer- 
sities to such goals is, as Robert 
Anderson reminds us (page 11), that 
they are the heirs to a tradition that is 
markedly more flexible and populist 
than that inherited by the English 
universities. 

Of course, it would be naive to 
suggest that British, higher education 
can solve its problems by following the 
example of Scotland. Again as Robert 
Anderson points out, the same press- 
ures that produced the specialized 
honours degrees in England were also 
at work In Scotland. Up to the time of 
Robbins the English and Scottish sys- 
tems were clearly on a convergent 
course. More and more Scottish stu- 
dents came to university after two 
years in a sixth form or equivalent and 
the ordinary degree was more and 
more swallowed up by the honours 
degree or dwindled into a shallow 
collection of semi-specialized courses. 

Since the 1960s, however, there has 
been a sharp reversal of this trend 
especially In the west of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, St Audrews and Aber- 
deen, more arguably Dundee, Heriot- 
Watt and Stirling, have kept to the 
Bnglish pattern. But Glasgow and 
Strathclyde have tended to revert to a 
more peculiarly Scottish pattern: The 
age of their students at entry has 


declined and general degrees have held 
their own. The reason may be the 
growing diflculty that west of Scotland 
secondary schools have experienced in 
maintaining sixth forms, especially for 
a second year. But the effect seems to 
have been to increase access to higher 
education in Strathclyde. 

What has been happening in the west 
of Scotland may appear to be a rever- 
sion to Scottish tradition. But it may 
also be the first dim outline of a pattern 
of higher education that could become 
more general throughout Britain. The. 
decline of the traditional sixth form, 


the development of tertiary colleges, 
and the dynamism of the Manpower 
Services Commission, will radically 
change the geography of upper secon- 


change the geography of upper secon- 
dary education. Adding a year at the- 


beginning rather than at the end of 
degree courses could stimulate access, 
reduce the overload of knowledge, 
invigorate the practice of general 
education - and be realistic within the 
context of scarce resources. On the 
other hand lowering the normal age of 
entry to higher education might under- 
mine its role as a . socializing and 
maturing process and perhaps make tt 
a less congenial environment for ma- 
ture students So inhibiting the growth 
of continuing education. 

For higher education to adopt the 
“Strathclyde” strategy wholesale 
would, of course, lead to cries of 


K ' ist from both the schools and 
er education. It might be inter- 
preted as a cynical grab for resources. 
Perhaps for that reason it can be 



It Is scarcely overdramntiziria matters 
to say that Scotland has missed the- 
opportunity of a lifetime. The Scottish 
Council for Tertiary .Education .has 
reviewed the structure and manage- 
ment 6f the tertiary sector, the' Gov- 
ernment has announced its decision on 
the future shape of further education 
and it is fair to assume it will be. well 
Into next century before a’ similar 
review Is undertaken, ... 

One reaction to the Scottish Office 
plans is that they leave the present- 
system virtually unchanged, but; that Is 


UTCIBlIIipiiaillS. M'C OCUIUSI1 education 

Department h& without doubt' tight- 


locpl. authority colleges, while giving 
Lothian - Region: i, one of the smallest 

ceritral Institutions,. :■ , - \ ' V . ... V* 

. These transfers word recommended 
:by;. the ■ tertiary . council’s majority re- 
port ,'but it further recommended fund* 
TO through an Independent, central 




body. It was naive to expect • any 
minister to give up control of spending, 
particularly a minister in a government 
trying to limit expenditure; 

Until now, cash limiting advanced 
further education would have meant a 
heavy-banded approach with the. re- 
gions by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland: now he will take over control 
of college management and intake. 

! Napier, Bell and Glasgow colleges of 
technology are apparently delighted by 
the prospect or transfer, but they 


have prospered and reached national 
Status, it has been under local authority 
control. They also have , the recent 
example of .Government interference 
with social sciences at Paisley College, 
not to mention -..the .axing of 'two' 
colleges of education, to prove that 
central management does not increase 
autonomy. ‘ 

. ' But the 

Secretary’s dedfkm’wiU be to create a 


dismissed as unrealizable. Yet why 
should the demarcation between high- 
er and further education be fixed lor 
ever at the age of 18? The historical 
example of Scotland and perhaps the 
present example of Strathclyde region 
suggest that it is possible to organize an 
excellent university system on the basis 
of a. auite different relationship with 
the schools and further education. -. 


firm distinction between advanced 
further education and non-advanced 
further education, at a time when there 
is concern to overcome the present 
barriers. 

There were many people who agreed 
with the philosophy of the minority 
report, but instead of seizing the 


the belief that binding through the 
regions would be too complicated a 

Process comnnred with mntrai mntrnl 


The majority report’s argument was 
that dramatic change was unnecessary 
since the present system worked well 
enough. If that is sq, there seems 
. nothing apart from an elitist philoso- 
phy tq justify .transferring successful 
advanced courses from the regional 
authority, so that now all Scottish 
higher education will be. centrally run 
through either the Scottish Education 


Department or toe University Grants 
- Committee. . . 


research 




within, the university. grant eahnarkingsee 
1 1 seejro fai tto .saythat shore up the « 
Ihe idea has wejl and truly arrived;.; 1 , system. There 

•• 1 1 . ' :tlVA hut tn line 


b probably hpalfi 



the teaching component would • 
[eot to thereductfonisrt of iinit 
Morespecifically. .very, difficult ; 
usofdem&rcappn would arise. • 

i^ththeircxamlriatiohsd that 
(jmculties, cgh.be unpicked and 
wiefits more; accu ratfeiy - de^ 
..Atkny.rttt the debate abode 


Darling? 

Yes, sweetie-pie. 

Darling, what’s this doing in the r 
large suitcase? j 

What’s that, my angel? 

This book folded up in the lilac • 
bath towel. 

What book’s that, darling? 

Really, darling. There's only one ; 
book folded up in the lilac bath 
towel. 

Ah. That one. 

Yes indeed. Praxis and Democratic • 
Socialism. No less. 

4 Ah. . . yes. . . that one. 

Well? 1 

Well, what? 

Well, 1 thought we’d quite clearly 
agreed - quite positively and de- 
finitely agreed - that we were 
having a proper holiday - and that 
there was going to be absolutely no 
slipping in bits of work. 

It’s not actually work, darling. It’s- 
. . well . . . you know . . . holiday 
reading. 

Holiday reading! Praxis and 
Democratic Socialism? 

Yea . . . sort of . . . holiday reading. 

In that case, I’m taking my sort of . 
holiday reading. 

Not that great big red one? 

And what exactly 's wrong with The 
Political Economy . of West African 
Agriculture ? 

You couldn't possibly call that 
holiday reading. 

Oh yes, I could. And what’s more, 
it’s a good half pound lighter than 
Praxis ar\d Democratic Socialism. 
In fact, now I think of it, I’ve a 
go6d mind to pop in Ecology ana 
Exchange In the Andes to make up 
my share of the weight. 

If you do that - if you do that - 
the last straw. It really is. 

What will you do? ■ 

I shall Jolly well go and stick 
Analysis of fetishism in Captffi J. 
Society right back In the Wrgo 
rucksack. 

Oh will you? Two can play at 
game. In goes Caste, laeoloM ana 
interaction , Can’t think why 11 

.out in the first place. 

Right. In goes .my pile of sacow 1 
year assessment essays. 

Arid 1 ui go my thirteen postgtade*. 
ate dissertations. : 

Is that your final word? <, 

Ye*.: |s it yoiirii? . .. 

W^t theni pat l warn you -• ■ 
WhiaLnow? --'-. • 
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Engineers call for degrees rethink 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Engineering Council this week called for a 
brake on the explosion of four-year engineering 
degree courses, and recommended that most 
courses be improved by increasing the third 
academic year to 40 weeks. 

The council said in its second major policy 
statement there was a place for a limited number of 
“extended” degree courses, but these should not 
cater for more than 20 per cent of student engineers 
in universities and 10 per cent in polytechnics. These 
courses, which would lead to an M Eng qualifica- 
tion, would be for the high-flying engineers identi- 
fied in the Finniston report as scarce in British 
industry. 

In universities, the Engineering Council estimates 


that the existing 47 four-year courses, plus another 
25 already planned, will account for 15 per cent of 
engineering undergraduates in universities, so the 

t : i. tl. .........in. 


scope for further expansion is limited. The council’s 
statement says that all other engineering students 
should follow “enhanced’’ courses, leading to a B 
Eng, but these should not last more than three years. 

Enhanced courses would indude more study of 
design, management and business methods. They 
should place special emphasis on engineering ap- 

Bid to set up 
Islam courses 

by Karen Gold 

An international Muslim organization 
is negotiating with several English 
universities and local education au- 
thorities to set up postgraduate courses 
- and in one case a department - in 
. Islamic studies. . 

The World Muslim League, whose 
London office faas recently moved into 


plications to produce graduates who possess ”a 
thorough knowledge of scientific principles and 
engineering practice, together with an appreciation 
of the industrial or business environment”. 

Extended courses would offer study of one branch 
of engineering in more depth, more on business 
methods, or a uroader, multi-disciplinary program- 
me. and all would feature extensive project work 
ana industrial case studies. For both types of 
courses, the council says the recommended work 
should be fitted in by increasing the finol year to 40 
weeks if necessary. 

Mr Geoffrey Hall, director of Brighton 
Polytechnic and chairman of the council's education 
and training committee, emphasized that many 
courses already offered all the elements of an 
“enhanced” curriculum, and others would often be 
able to qualify as enhanced without stretching terms. 
“There is undoubtedly extraneous matter in some 
degree courses - academics tend to just add things 
on as disciplines develop instead of redesigning part 
of the course" , he said. 

The council statement also emphasised (hat 
industrialists should be included in all course 
development teams, and extended courses should 
not be started at the expense of reducing student 
numbers, as has happened with most existing 


one year courses. The statement recommended that 
selection for extended courses was deferred until 
after one or two years continuous assessment on an 
ordinary degree course, and should tnkc account or 
qualities aside from academic performance. 

The council’s recommendations on the proportion 
of longer courses arc broadly in line with guidance 
from the Department of Education and Science. Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secret nry of State for Education, 
wrote to council chairman Sir Kenneth Corfield last 
December, calling on the council “to discourage any 
expectation of a general extension of the length of 
academic course leading to chartered professional 
status”. 

However, Professor Gordon McLellan of Leices- 
ter University, chairman of the Engineering Profes- 
sors’ Conference, said that while the 20 per cent 
target wax reasonable in the short term, in the 
medium term he wanted to see the number of 
students on four-year courses increase further. 

Professor Peter Thompson, dean of engineering 
at Trent Polytechnic and chairman of the Committee 
for Engineering in Polytechnics, welcomed the 
council’s statement. But he believed that any 
extension of the academic year would create 
problems for engineering faculties in isolation, as 
well as requiring revision of grant regulations. 


r.v !W.'iV 
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universities and local authorities. 

At Salford University discussions 
are continuing - though at an early 
stage - on the establishment of a new 
- department of Islamic studies, with the 
. WML offering to food two posts initial- 
ly to set up a taught MA in the subject, 
'i London University’s Institute of 
. Education, after being approached 
; , about postgraduate teacher training 
both for religious education teachers In 
state schools and currently unqualified 
teachers in the Muslim community, has 
. ■ suggested that the WML fund addi- 
tional places on its Postgraduate Cer- 
tificate of Education course, in ex- 
change for extra optional sections in 
Islam on that course.' 

■ The, league’s director, • Or Hashim 
: Mahdi. met the undersecretary of state 
■' for higher education In the last govern- 
meqt, Mt William Waldegrave, to put 
to. him the WML’s dual concern that 
' the British Muslim community should 
be able to educate its leaders, and that 



The seven stages 
of adult training 


A polytechnic 
academic Upped to 
be architecture’s 
answer to David 
Betiandyarid'V 
Magnus Pyke was 
launched on a 
television career 
tbb week. 

Ken Martin, 
head of 
department at 
Liverpool 
Polytechnic’s 
school of 
architecture, will 
be seen only In the 
north west of 
England In his . 
five-part aeries, A 
Sense of Place. 

“I want to let Wds 
have a sense of 
what good 
architecture Is' . 
about. Hie ‘ • 
programme Is a 
mixture of styles 
like good 
architecture' 
should be.” 


A bigger 
splash from 
the pool 

Polytechnics and colleges will receive 
at least part of the aduitionni money 
requested by the National Advisory 
Body to maintain access nnd standards 
in 1984/85. But the amount will fall well 
short of the £23m needed. 

A firm response to the NAB com- 
mittee's appeal will be given by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, in September. 
But the Government’s spending 
targets for local authorities, 
announced this week, have left room 
for an increase in the Advanced Furth- 
er Education Pool. 

Membes of the NAB committee, 
chaired by Mr Peter Brooke, under 
secretary for higher education, were 
told to expect some improvement in 
the budget proposed in this year’s 
expenditure white Paper. No indica- 
tion was given of the amount involved, 
although they were warned that it 
would not satisfy their demands. 

The local authority spending 
announcement was not broken down 
by services; but the overall cuts, allow- 
ing for inflation, leave little rqom for 
“topping up” institutions’ pool alloca- 
tions. Some £30|ti was contributed to 
polytechnic and college budgets last 
year from toe rates ana, although legal 
controls will not be in force until 
1985/86, tougher penalties for over- 
spending are bound to reduce this 
figure substantially next year. . 

Many of those authorities facing the 
sharpest cuts , of up to 6 per cent before 
allowing for inflation, are those which 
traditionally top up pplytechnics' 
budgets. The Inner London Education 
Authority, which maintains five 
polytechnics, and Haringey, which 
contributes : towards Middlesex 
Polytechnic, are among those on or 
near the maximum cut. 

Projections by the joint central and 
local government Expenditure Steer- 
ing Group: Education already put the 
likely number of compulsory redun- 
dancies among lectu rere at 1 ,000 on the 
assumption of a 5 per cent cut in real 
terms. 


Nautical studies face extra cuts 


v* ouuis tx canting by John O’Leary , 

A seVen-polnt plan hqs been suggested and Olga Wojtas 

by the Departmenf of EditMtfon and Local authority leaders on the conimlt- 


Sclenc© to meet - toe Mbit training 
needs of industry as it looks forward to 
a working partnership with the Man- 
power Services Commission and local 
education authorities in this field. . 

In Us response to the MSCs To- 


tee of the National Advisory Body this 


. While the Scottish report admits that 
"detailed consideration” , might sup- 
port the retention of specialized provi- 
sion in several non-nautlcal colleges, or 


overturned 


Islam’s standing in this Country should wards an Adult Training- Strategy, the 1 Tor 


be improved by bettering its 'academic 
status. ’•••• 

The league's interest In teacher 
training has been concentrated in areas 
with a large Muslim population. Brad- 
ford City Cbuncii received £56,000 
from it this summer for improvements 
to the Mtisllm supplementary schools 


academics and administrators on the 
NAB board and made additional cuts 
in nautical studies,; 


of . a federated system of nautical educa- 


rvuruo uri /ihmii 

PBS pointed to the success Of the 
courses promoted through its progv 


Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
or Education and Science, will be 


tion, it stresses that there is & “power- 
ful logic” in concentre ting' all n dill leal 
education In one centre. 

The two contenders are likely to be 
Glasgow .and -Aberdeen, since Kings- 


asked to approve only four centres for way run* pnTy p small number of 
the subject fn England, rather than the ^nne enrineenpg courses, and Ujth 
i continued on bam 3 five recommended by the board. Huin-, Nflutirfai^cjo] le ge is i already ^under a* » i .warns « « vo« 

■ ; : ** £ 1' berskUv Allege, proposed for a to- The Wt&ry , ofStote for Howeyer,Mr John E 

• • prieve against the advice of the NABi . Sco land intends tp ItonrfcrLdthJrorn secretary said there b 

llcW J. IXlL<9:v • secretariat, would lo&e its advanced central control .to LpthiQn Regional about whether the shi 

ppliimnicfc "" courses aa would Bruriel- Techn^^ r ^ n !t ®* 8 Industry could support 

columnists . •, Colie ge , Bristol; Qty ■ : of London forihereducatiqn college-. ^ ■ tres.letaloneflve.Tlie 

Twonew columnists join ThejHES Polytfthnlpdhd theMcrchantNavy-^/ W, e £“ t J c 2 n £ n helmlfafHumbcr- decided -that even the 
this week; Dr Ernest Boyerf president ,(^n^to;^eetwdbd^Nwtica| College; »do l .Wd By Mr Kevin McNamara, ,MP. would lose. the. reme 


> if toe recommendation was accepted. . 
A- sixth of the college’s student intake 
would be lost, since non-advanced 
courses would-be at risk, and there 
would be damage, too, to associated . 
courses in fishery studies. 

He described toe committee’s over- - . 
ruling of the bonrd as an explicitly ■ 
political decision taken against .the : 
advice of those “nearest toe ground 1 ’, 
that there had been no: 
opposition to Humberside’s- retention 
as a centre at the board. 

However, Mr John Sevan, the NAB 
secret art, said there bad been doubts , 
about whether the shrinking nautical 


in the city, and is negotiating a con- 

Ilj Siderably larger sum for teacher train- this week; Dr Ernest Sbjrcri p 
•/ing to help implement Its riew policy of . ■ of the Cahiegie Corporation 
teaching Jslatp and Christianity with, former US Commissioner for 
equal status in . schools. ' * :• tion in Mr Carter’s .aqjntalstratibri 


industry could support even four cen- 
tres, let alone five. The committee hod : 
decided -that even the colleges which, 
'would lose. the. remainder of their ; 
advanced nautical work would be able i 
to retain radio courses because there 
were still employmentopportunltiesin 
this field. / ; 

The only English college directly: 


The Inner LqndtJn'BdUcatlpn , Au- president of the , State Uhiverslly .of boraef, 
jhority: inspectorate has -also had dls- New York, :wiil ..write; once a nionth &Qttisnfft 
cussiops with DrMahdl on the POwibil- i froin the United States, Mr Jack Strew. Jhe Cohveri 


: cussiotis with DrMahdl on the pOssibil- 
! ity of the WML running ah A, leVei 
course, jn Islamic studies pt ; ite own 
or ILEA religious -education 


New York, will Write; once a month 'Segtrish ^Bducatigfl Department and , me conegc 8 lease. me only English college directly, 

froin toe United States, Mr Jack Strew. t the Convention of Scottish ^ ^LdcalAu- : MrJohn Stoddart, director of the threatened by the cuts is Fleetwood. 
LabourMPforBlftokbdrn has replaced thorites has proposed- that only ooo college; said; that nautical wprk had "» ut the Norm Western regional nrfvts- 

Mr Christopher Price as a Westminster college should provide. Advanced bean rationalized already in the newly- ory council is to consider linking 

Coidtnnist. Both these columns appear course* in nautical studies instead of ; merged institution ant) 73 teaching jobs college with Liverpool Polytechnicand 

onpage22. \ the present four. * on 64 different courspa would beat risk Riversdale College centtay., ,T < 


the present tout.. 
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Sociologists answer 
their critics back 



W 'MoM' 

Ck’i'- 1 ' 




by Paul Flather 

Sociologists, fed up ri being penalized 
by cuts in university leaching and 
research funding and being constantly 
criticized for their output, are going on 
the offensive. 

. The sociology department at Surrey 
University has decided to issue occa- 
sternal statements highlighting its 
achievements, which include obtaining 
one of the 17 social science “new 
blood" posts offered this year. 

Professor Peter Abell, professor of 
sociology, said in the first statement; 
"We do this in the belief that much of 
our work has important practical im- 
plications and that the sociological 
study of society has a significant con- 
tribution to make to our national life." 

The department has attracted five 
postgraduate awards from the Social 
Science Research Council for 1983/84, 
won research grants worth £75,000, 
created a research group investigating 


University Grants Committee, while 
the British Sociological Association 
produced ft bulletin. Countercut. and 
earlier this year a free student guide to 
sociology opportunities. 

Dr Robert Burgess BSA secretary, 
said criticism of (he discipline had often 
been discussed by the executive. “We 
know from talking with careers officers 
that sociology graduates are as employ- 
able as any students. We fee] that is a 
very good reply to any critics." 

Sociologists have also responded 
strongly to attacks from within the 


strongly to attacks from within the 
profession, in recent months most 
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notably expressed in n research repori Teaching practice for Bob Adamson with “guinea pig 1 1talian students, 
on the police by Dr P. A. J. Wadding- 6 K 

2HSS Ever willing helpers ■ 


the Social nnd Personal Aspects of 
information Technology (SPA1T) 

K with pyschology lecturers, and 
iven £7,200 to run workshops in 
research methods. 

Sociologists are reacting to criticisms 
of their discipline given expression last 
year in the Rothschild report on the 
Social Science Research Council. For 
example Dr Janet Finch, who currently 
chairs the British Sociological Associa- 
tion, pointed out that tne “essential 
task" of sociology was to draw together 
strands from other social sciences. 

Heads of sociology departments 
took up the issue or cuts with the 

ARC grants 
to boost joint 
enterprise 

The Agricultural Research Council is 
to offer new grants to encourage 
university researchers to set up joint 
projects with ARC institutes. 

The scheme is one of the first 
responses to the Molds working party 
on the balance between In-house and 
university, research among the research 
councils, whose report' was published 


i fT. VlLl- 1 ' ■ il 1 V. i i Ll' '_i J I 


the ARC before the Morris report 

appeared, Uwas influenced by know- ; ^Britain spends about four times the directed towards development of new 
ledge of ifs general recommendations, amount of money on military hardware products, and training of graduate 
tv*. and applied military research than all scientists and engineers. 

effort lo °“ r "■■npolfcon. in Vestcn. Europe,- ; It .ay. that Mr, Thatcher's dwllom 

Increase the council's support for uni- m «-• ■ 7i • . . . . • 

««« re h. Missing their vocation 

Most young people whq are shortly to will remain neglected and become 
tfllce on 5 year .vocational preparation, increasingly divisive", the FEU says.; 
r. r °®? 1 0f courses incollegw of further education _ / . • • ■ . •. 

Sii" a d I? te ; ls t °°. ow ‘ or in schools have no definite chance of The report is based on responses to 

The ARC* current plans entail an progression and no knowledge of what earlier discussion document on 

wider opportunities will be available, wcatiorij 1 preparatlonby tatherand 
«!£ s bl * 0llowtion . This isjevealed In a report from the Woher education validating bodies, the 
within five years.,, . Further Education Unit entitled Prog- Schools Council and the Manpower 

' The hew scheme vrill; require joint resstng from Preparatlon, Towards a bervjces.Conimi^lon, 


dubious arguments ana one-sided re- 
search to undermine the police and 
make them look like villains, and he 
accused his fellow academic resear- 
chers of aiming to bring the police into 
disrepute and shifting the blame from 
criminals. 


The report, published by the right- 
wing Social Affairs Unit, was heavily - 
criticized in an article in the BSA 
newsletter by Mr Alan Waton of 
Bradford University. Dr Robert Bald- 
win, a researcher on legal and police 
issues at the Oxford socio-legal centre, 
said it was “highly selective". 

“Can he condemn a whole discipline 
because he disagrees with a few indi- 
viduals?” he asked. The controversy is 
continuing in the pages of the newslet- 
ter, with a rejoinder by Dr Dlgby 
Anderson, head of the unit. But it is 
clear sociologists are determined to 
hold their ground. 


It is 25 years since students started Adamson, 25, a graduate from the 
being sent (o all corners of (he world by University College of Wales Abery- 
Voluntary Service Overseas to teach or stwyth, who will be going to lecture In 
provide some skill on a voluntary basis. China at the Shanxi medical college. 

In that time the competition for His task will be to upgrade the 
places on VSO schemes has become a English spoken by medical students and 
more fierce and whereas In the early lecturers In one of China's poorer 
days school-leavers with little more provinces. 


PCLgets 
conditional 
reprieve * 

by Karen Gold 
The Polytechnic of Central Lanfe 
engineering department W 
academic reorganization, a reduefe 
in student enrolments and a series « 
external visits following the reprieved 
three of its courses threatened with In 
of validation. 

The Council for National Academ 
Awards, which originally derided t 
withdraw validation from the ita 
courses, has now agreed -wiihstre 
gent conditons- to revalidate them kr 
a year. The courses are BSc and Bl 
(Hons) In electrical and electroe 
engineering, and in control and coo ■ 
outer engineering, and a pait-tim' 
MSc in digital systems. ' 

The polytechnic’s court of govnoerf 
this week approved the removal ; 
responsibility for the school of seta 


than A levels to offer were sent out, A sociology graduate from North 
most volunteers are now graduates, London Polytechnic and Madeley Col- 
often with some relevant work expert- lege of Education, Huen Dea Gupta 


ence. Gonzalez, will be going out In Septcm- 

This year's new recruits have been ber to an Indonesian university. While 
receiving their first taste of what U is Keith Hargreaves, who has had four 
like on the education training courses years' experience teaching English and 


being run at several locations. 

At Kings College Hall In London, 
Italian students attending a summer 
school have been playing guinea-pigs to 


language teaching. They included Bob ty to studentlteachers. 


years* experience teaching English and 
mathematics, Is going to the East 
Kalimantan region of Indonesia. 

He will teach 12 hours a week to 
students of the English deportment In 
the faculty of education at the universi- 
ty to studentlteachers. 


Unions slam research spending 


by David Jobbins Mr John AkJcei . f the x 

The Government's research priorities general secretary, said, 
will come under fire from two trade “We will also be < 


Mr John Akker, the union’s deputy claim that an upturn in the economy is 
general secretary, said. in sight will prove unfounded because 


S alons with members in the univqrsi- 
es at next month’sTUC in Blackpool; 
Spending should be transferred from 
military research and development to 


university-based civil science, accord- towards areas determined as priorities 
big to the Association of University 20 years ago, such as 'big' science. 
Teachers. This would strengthen a rather than new technological fields." 
university research base which has And the Association of Scientific, 
been weakened by the cuts, the 34,000 Technical and Managerial Staffs, to 
member union says ip its motion. which many technicians and a number 
It calls for greater cooperation by of academics , belong, plans to draw 


“We will also be critical of the of the “abysmal" level of research and 
performance of the research councils, development in industry, 
in particular the Science and Engineer- ■ In another mptlon tabled for discus- 
ing Research Council , in terms of how sion but likely to be composited before 
much of their budget is still directed congress, the AUT repeats its call for 
towards areas determined as priorities wider access to higher education and 


underlines the Warning from the Insti- 
tute of Manpower Studies that Britain 
faces an acute shortage of skilled 
graduate manpower to fuel an expand- 
ing economy. 

. The National Association of 


YWslty research. 


support 


the amount of national effort pledging opposition to planned gov- 
rected towards development of new ernment controls on rate rises and 
oducts, and training of graduate other erosion of local government 
lentiats and engineers. . autonomy, particularly in the educa- 

It says that Mrs Thatcher’s election’ tion service. 


responsibility for the school of seta 
ana engineering to the rectorate for; 
year, and the reorganization of Ik 
three courses each under a not, 
designated director of study. 

Tne management and organiufc 
of the courses were the areas nn 
criticized by the CNAA visiting j* 
which recommended that vancm. 
for the courses be withdrawn, ii. L . 
report described by PCL’s acting wt 
Professor Terence Burlin to the cor 
of governors as the most critical a 
damning report from the CNAA k 
had ever read. 

The polytechnic has also deddedt 
cut the intake of the BSc in electna. 
and electronic engineering from ». 
25 this year, and the MSc from 50 to), 
as a way of freeing resources to mat 
improvements which the CNAm, 
likely to demand. 

The CNAA has not yet told PCU 
detailed conditions for the ont y» 
revalidation. But the more genen 
conditions include a recomnjenditn 
for another review of organization'*, 
the department by o visiting party* 
the autumn, as well as a visit dunng#, 
following session to look at acaoe?. 

^ hfost seriously for the pclyte^ 
the CNAA appeal board 
allowed revalidation has reooi 
mended a full quinquennial review; 
PCL “at the earliest opportw* 
Professor Burlin had succeeded' 
postponing the quinquennial due* 
March next year for six momma; 
cause any rector appointed would* 
have been in the job long encmir 
formulate policy. Now the 
will be under severe pressure to wn? 
with a full-scale review even before 
original date. 


•- Outside critics maintain that the 
.ARC’S expenditure In universities, 
currently running at about 8 per cent of 
Its share of the science vote, is too low. 
The ARC* current plans entail an 


New police training course 


; young people who are shortly to will remain neglected and become A prototype national training package 
one year .vocational preparation, increasingly divisive", the FEU says.; for police sergeants and inspectors in 
se* in collegM of further education' 1 _ . . . . ' • . -. . ’ community relations is being de- 
schools have no. definite chance of The report is based on responses to yeioped at Loughborough University 

ression and no knowledge of what Jjj- j 5 ®” 1 ” discussion document on with the backing of the Further Educa- 
ir opportunities will be available. ■HJJJtogJ ^ kS tion Unlt and department of Educa- 
us isjevealed In a report from the higher education validating bodies, the t | on anc j Science funds. 
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The package is being developed by materials developed will: f°mjiJ!rS 
the university's social sciences depart- ‘ for similar nationwide . 


and the director of the institute In- 


Tl» now. schemc will require joint resting from; Preparation,: Towards a , aorvjces uomni^ion. the university's social sciences depart- 

submlssldns 'fromunlVcralty 'groups The unit has Identified two major meat which had previously gained 

and the director of the institute In- ■ ;pW'bio folution the report obstacles. One is the lack of coherent experience in this. field through the 
: vblved,. with, (he first approach prdb-' calls for a unified body to oversee Government policy on vocational pre- training of police constables. . 

. ably copring from the Un^e'ratfy/Pto- which has led to Ideological , It is one of the few training projects 

„jMts. across the whole range of the 1 corpniitrocnt fr<)m tho eoUcaHon atid an j operational differences between in flie public Sector being funded 

. ARC’S pfograrnme-WIIlbe tonsldered • l , v\ IL u h.u L;, ',Mi ir_ ! thc MSC and the Department of thrd^ the-'Prof^ion?!,-^^ 

and the successful pcoppsaU wliriead. oUt conventional 16- Education apd.Scienco,^" and Commerdal Updating_(PlCKUP) 

; - to staff ill , institutes arid uniyeriities Qualifications, are at. •„_••• . scheme launched by the ofes last year 

ihe moment morejikely togaip accre- The sttcoud is the \t belief - that to ! help meet the training, needs of 

riiloHAn my a «/mvIi fhnH Lafndn imika^ahaI I- * ■« ,r • .. ■ ° . T “"' : . 
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and the sdecdasCul proposals Will lead. 
; -to staff lil, institutes aiid uniyerkities 
> Working in .each otneris laboratories. 
Council has already, received a 
dozen ipforroal approaches from . uhh 
. ; vanities about the .scheme , which Will 
offer ; gtants, for ^beiweert; three and 


ment which had previously gained courses for other police 
experience in this. field through the The FEU is sponsonng 
training of police constables. . lum development aspect of ^ 

It is one of the few training projects institutions to develop , 1 ^ 

in the public Sector being funded ■ ferials for courses for a 

throuttK' thC'Professionalr Industrial . priori. Twenty, projects are in Kgj 
and Commercial Updating_(PlCKUP) . line with’ the FEU'S aupportsmer 
scheme laUncJred by the DES last year for the monev from ..the inst , 
to' help meet the training needs .of were acceptea. • , nrn \ & 


YTS surplus places claim is denied 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Manpower Services 


Mr Hurst did not see how one could 
Commission claim that many more young people 


claims that more places are likely to he were staying on at school or college 
available than needed on the Youth when the institutions themselves hod 
Training Scheme were denied by no idea how many youngsters to expect 
careers officers this week. and would not know until Seolemher. 


Mr David Young, chairman of Ihe 
MSC, announced fast week that the 
careers service had told them that far 
fewer young people than expected 
were coming forward, either because 


they had jobs or were staying on at 
school and college. 

But Mr Ray Hurst, president of the 
Institute of Careers Officers said the 


careers service had not been asked for 
any formal survey. On the contrary, 
the current position was a shortage of 
vacancies in many parts of the country, 
and a likely delay in starts. 


no iaea now many youngsters to expect 
and would not know until September. 

The MSC’s latest figures show that 
98 per cent of the 460,000 year long 
training places have been identified 
and that 268,000 have been approved. 
More of these are for Mode A schemes 

- employer-based - but Mode B2 
schemes- those run mainly by colleges 

- are only halfway to target. 

Mr Young said it was unlikely that 
the financial penalties faced by local 
authorities which supported the YTS 
would be lifted, as ministers had not 
changed their minds. 

The commission has not yet decided 


whether 17-year- old unemployed 

young people whu are not school 
leavers and are said to number 200,000 
would be included on next year's 
scheme. 

The technical and vocational educa- 
tion initiative (TVE1 ) in which 14 local 
authorities are currently participating 


would be extended from September cause of the risk of incurring Govcrn- 
1984 at an extra cost off 6m a year. ment penalties for overspending. 


The TVEI National Steering Group 
had been asked to draw up proposals 
for the extension which is lo cost £20m 
a year over five years and put these to 
the commission in September before 
Government approval is sought. There 
are also plans to extend the TVEI lo 
Scotland. 

• Exeter College Governors have re- 
commended (hut Devon County Coun- 


Unions to voice training misgivings at 


by David Jobbins 
The rumbling undercurrent of trade 
union suspicion over the Youth Train- Association - this week facing suspen- permanent system of two-year voca- 
ing Scheme is to come to the surfnee at sion from the TUC because of the tional training for 16 to 19-year-olds, 
the TUC in Blackpool early next Financial Times dispute - is able to be nr nar ii M .i ar . 1 ,. 

mon,h ' present at Blackpool, it is to call for o K , t t l?mu t 

A wide range of trade unions have reconsideration of support for the mniinn il fil Sr b 

tabled motions critical of fundamental Government’s training policies and nf n ?v^r*? f tc 

aspects of YTS - and one has called for effectively a campaign fora return to M° m| ^ j' D1 * ^° 1 ', i f 

reconsideration of the Labour move- training within industry and rcintro- 
ment 's continued involvement in the duction of the industrial training 

scheme boards 6 mat union approval has been sought or 

Official TUC policy has been to offer The NGA attacks the YTS for 
a guarded welcome to YTS as a step inadequate quality andfailure to allevi- nT/vnlih^ 
towards a coordinated education anS ate the “drastic plight" of the young Gr0U P Re P° rt are no1 

training programme for all school unemployed. ocingmet. 

leavers while encouraging affiliated Other unions, while severely critical The National and Local Govem- 

umons to monitor scrupulously all of YTS as it is now developing, are ment Officers’ Association criticizes 


some quarters that a tougher stance is Government's motives but seeks rcc- 
called for. If the National Graphical ognition for YTS as a basis for a 


permanent system of two-year voca- 
tional training for 16 to 19-year-olds. 


Of particular concern to the Nation- 
al Union of Teachers, whose lengthy 
motion is likely to form the basis of a 


led Rescue bid 

cil should finance the extra cost, I flllTl 
around £250.000, the college is incur- 
ring through running the Youth Train- __ OTT'T^ 

"last month the college was told hy 
the council to find the extra money out . - 

of its budget following a refusal by the J° n Turney 
authority to finance the scheme be- Science Correspondent 

cause of the risk of incurring Govern- -m. 

ment penalties for overspending. The Science and Engineering Research 

committee is to consider the recoin- torv ’ satellite cameras oner- 

mendations at its next meeting in SS’kS ^ 

repTfor'lhJ'sS; 0 ^ » full'timc SE^C hmdmg (or .he i"«™n«n. S 
basis of staff involved in YTS. which .are widely used by UK and 

- . overseas space sacntists and geophysi- 

T cists, was due to stop at the end of the 

I IJ \ > year as a result of budget cuts. But the 

council’s astronomy, space and radio 
board has now convened a panel to 
effect on the whole further education examine other options, 
sector. The panel will have representatives 

• The Manpower Services Com- fromlheMinistryofDefence.Dcparl- 
missi on is to write to the Confederation 1 JD enl ^ n ^ u ?j r y Hn ? “) c Natural 
of British Industry asking the em- Environment Research Council, as 
plovers’ organization to encourage well as (he SERC, in the heme that one 
YTS trainees on Mode A schemes to. or more pf them will find money to 

...i I Vp<-n thp wnrklno 


As n result the college faced cutting 
back on its traditional courses, as wen 
as a freeze on all staff appointments in 1 
order to keep the YTS courses. ! 

The council’s further education sub- 
committee is to consider the recom- 
mendations at its next meeting in 


ioin student unions when in college; »* umrumeura wumuk, 

The development was welcomed by the The Earth Satellite Research Unit at 

National Union of Students as a break- Aston, which operates tire two Hewitt 


scheme. 

Official TUC policy has been to offer 
a guarded welcome to YTS as a step 
towards a coordinated education and 
training programme for all school 
leavers while encouraging affiliated 
unions to monitor scrupulously all 


of YTS as it is now 


proposed schemes to ensure that the seeking a less radical reappraisal from 
abuses of the Youth Opportunities the TUC. The National Association of 
Scheme are avoided. 


Teachers 


Further and 



Now there is gro wing anxiety in Education expresses suspicion of the 

‘Relevant* 
policy 
criticized 

Careers advisors have come out strong- 
ly against debarring graduates whose 
degrees are not relevant to the school 
curriculum from entering teacher 
training. 

In a note to the Advisory Committee 
for the Supply and Education of 
i Teachers, the Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services soys that to 
restrict entry by specifying subject 
requirements can only narrow the field 


uuaiua ui 9wuwi|icz niiiiuiu ^yiumiui. 

that union approval has been sought or 
obtained. The union claims that the 
original objectives of YTS asset out in 
the Youth Task Group Report are not 
being met. 

The National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Association criticizes 
the privatization of the educational 
element of YTS, warning that it is 
detrimental lo the Interests of young 
people and will have a retrograde 


through. 

NUS believes the affiliation fee -j 
likely to be about £1.30 for the 13-week 
period of off the job trainine - should 
be paid by employers out of the money 
they receive from the MSC. 

NUS Is also anxious to pTess the 
MSC to tighten up on safeguards 
against sex discrimination among 
trainees. Trainees are excluded from 
protection under the Sex Discrimina- 
tion Act. 
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and resource package Is bei ng j^i .. 
pared to provide an in-service 
and refresher course in ; 

skills which will be used initially fo* 
Leicestershire police in Its com**-, 
relations work. . fMI Aj«r . 

But it is hoped that the tojgj 


friction which might have to be lifted if' 

.the demand for teachers grows as is 
being anticipated ,” AGCAS says. 

. The restriction on non-relevant de- 
gree holders was first spelt out in the 
White Paper Teaching Quality and is 
now included in new criteria for 
teacher training courses being consi- 
dered by the Secretary of State .for University College Swansea. For thi 

- j . , the Wiltshire countryside. 

This recommends that postgraduate — — 

entrants should have studied for two ivl ptIq I winnpre 
years at undergraduate level subjects Iucuai Will lie* 3 
which are related to the developing Professor John Kingman, chairman of 
School curriculum. On this basis, de- the Science and Engineering Research 
grees in. psychology, anthropology, Council, is one of three recipients of 
sociology, to namekiut a few, are not this year’s Royal Medals awarded by 
relevant for entry to teacher training, the Queen on Ihe recommendation ol 

AGCAS believes that for secondary the Royal Society. 



3 rfes. tjj« ^h® second is the Jr belief that to'help meet the training needs .of were accepted. ■ . nr oi^ 

'«*t a dltatiop for aye&r 8 Work Jan before, vocational preparation Is temporary employers and employees itt raid- Most of the development prog- 
i.unir There jrre & few, epeem raring rirns.a and in the long . term the existing career.;- are based in colleges of further cow 

h .twill- xp enmen ts^but without conventional system of vocational With the help’ of the PICKUP sup- tion arid polytechnics and 

\ had i fflidance or diction this issue , education and training: will return; port grant from the FE U» a pilot coutsa . two or three yea rs at a cost of 

Nigerians g£t tough on alleged foreign exchange racket I 

; SfiSSSte 1 to u ^t?, a PP«t> 1 ip hfl lUegalinstifotions with their oyrti country’s reqqirements stiggestions thai Nigeria eould he 

asasgsife ^aSSS*!!^SSSAfc; 


teaching related study |p degree level ;;; pre 
should usually Indicate an. ability lo recog 
learn the necessary subject matter !to searcl 
be taught. While for primary, the TheF 
breadth of general education and In- sclem 
tcrest of the teacher have more rele- berg 
vance than the degree subjects studied. Medi 


U .pm ari-Ahtf-H ■-* ■ . ihhw niuib ICIC" 

Most ofS development propi. vance than the degree subjects studied. 
„f| SiS i„ of further "From comoct with evstudems snd 

taKSt <W P0 ? E wi,hin institutions 

tat^^h^iinrsatacostoffZOO' 001 . we know that “non-relevarit” gradu- 


ates perform as well as, If not better, research on ultra-short pulse lasers and 
than relevant" graduates on teoching ■ cameras for recording them. 

practice," AGCAS says. — ~r —~ — — — : 

The association urges that as wide a ITnr naitife a fl 


University College Swansea. For the first time the students are organizing a summer holiday for 58 children In 
the Wiltshire countryside. 

Medal winners The seven stages of adult training 

Professor John Kingman, chairman of continued from front page adaptable elsewhere and for' prOmot 

the Science and Engineering Research ramme of professional. Industrial and ing the adoption of successful develo 

Council, is one of three recipients of commercial updating (PICKUP) and ments. 

this year’s Royal Medals awarded by singled out seven other brond areas. A nd SUDDOrt could also be alven for , 

; the Queen on Ihe recommendation of Steps could be taken to encourage . new initiatives in the PICKUP ffeld 
the Royal Society. the; better assessment of individual 

related study fo degree level . ; professor Kingman's medal is Ip training needs .so that am appropriate . initial heow costs of deve looms 
isuaUy indicate an ability to recognltlatj l ..of. 1 his mathematical re- choice of cdurse provision can be ™ 

} necessary subject mattiff. to search in queuing theory and genetics, taken. Financial incentives could be Another area where nUktanw 
ht. While for primary, the The RoyalMednlfor work in biological offered to meet the costs of continuing wou i d h« heneflrlal *iic«wteri the 

of general education and In- science aoes, to Professor W. S. Feld- education either through direct or hES wTs'in the om motfon and dS 

bm of the N.Uonnl, Institute for indirect cash aid. 

Medical Research for his work on Assistance could be given to educa- m n 01 core “Boning materials 
nerve transmission, and the medal for tional institutions so (hat they can The DBS also saw;a 'need to support' 

applied science to Professor Dan Brad- investigate properly what are the adult voluntary bodies . where thilr wort Is 
ley of Trinity College, Dublin; for training needs* complementary or is run in; coordina- 

research on ultra-short pulse lasers and Financial support could be given for tion with the mairnained-sector provl- 
oameras for recording them. ■ ■ ■/ ‘ projects in institutions 1 which might, be sion of adult training. . 


fi on the recommendation of Steps could be taken to encourage 
Society. the; better assessment of individual 

ar Kingman's medal is Ip training needg. so that an 'appropriate . 
0 ,., of. i his mathematical- re- choice Of course provision can be 
queuing theory and genetics, taken. Financial incentives could be 
l Mednl for work in biological offered to meet the costs of continuing 
ics^o Professor W. S. Feld- education either through direct or 
the National , Institute for indirect cash aid. 

Research for his work on Assistance could be given to educa- 


rest of the teacher have more rele- berg of the National , Institute for indirect cash aid. 
nee than the degree subjects studied. Medical Research for hiB work on Assistance could be given to educa- 
"From contact with ex-students and nerve transmission, and the medal for tional Institutions so (hat they can 
3CE courses within out institutions applied science to Professor Dan Brad- investigate properly what are the ndiilt 
5 know that "non-relevant" gradu- ley of Trinity College, Dublin; for training needs* 
bs perform as well as, if not better, research on ultra-short pulse lasers and Financial support could be given for 

projects in jnsi 


Financial support could be given for 
bjects in Institution which might ,be 


cameras, has a staff of 15 and needs 
nearly £500,000 over lire next three 
years. The unit specializes in very 
precise location of orbiting satellites, 
essential information in a range of 
studies of the Earth from space. 

The Satellite Laser Ranger can make 
similar measurements extremely 
accurately for satellites carrying a 
special laser reflector. The new instru- 
ment, developed at Hull University, 
was recently set up at the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory end will cost 
£85,000 a year to run. 

SERC funding for the two instru- 
ments will now continue at least until 
the astronomy board has considered 
the panel's conclusions, expected to be 
available by the end of this year. 

Glasgow cleaner 
wins job battle 

Glasgow University has been ordered 
to pay £2,800 compensation to a clean- 
er dismissed for taking a nightdress 
from a room she thought Was vacant. 

This is the culmination' of a prat- ' 
racted battle since early spring be- 
tween the university and Mrs Elizabeth 
Gow, who was dismissed after taking 
the nightdress from a room in a hall of 
residence. Another cleaner, who had 
taken a pair of shoes* coffee and tea 
from the same room, was given a 
warning. 

Mrs Gow won an industrial tribunal 
case for wrongful dismissal, and the 
university wns ordered lo reinstate her. 
It appealed against this, but lost, and 
offered to reinstate heT within the 
university, although riot in the halls of 
residence. Mrs Gow refused reinstate- 
ment unless it was the same job, and 
has how won her appeal for compensa- 
tion. 

The tribunal found that the universi- 
ty had an "extremely haphazard" sys- 
tem, leaving it to the discre tion of staff 
whether they, kept Items found in 
vacant- rooms < The .university is refus*. 
Ing to comment on the case. 


New directory 

Rising unemployment and the Increas- 
ing use of microcomputers are both 
reflected In the new Directory qf Further 
Education which now lists a tar greater 
number of retraining. Insure and' new 
technology icoprec*. Available from 
CRAC Publications, Hobsons Prep 
■Ltd, £41 h/b and 135 p/b. 


ange of, applicants be encouraged, 
ritn institutions allowed to pick the 


UGC paints a flourishing landscape picture, despite cuts 


tipnS ,BCi . ,Up- -specifically-, to- .extract- : The Hi Dh Halm In how IrtaHliiHnne 


The departments were small .ekpbri- ties Could no longer '-rely on students 
ive to run, and there was n risk that With high-quality nrst degrees 


Bu< It recommends that despite the 
l ffliiinc sSRC’s financial difficulties, it should 


I I H m 1 1 fa _ 


do; not understand why 


insist that the data are neeae. 
to.. conform - with exchange 


deterriilried 

.itbdemitoi 

tions$hdqld 


rei^rt ■V’tw.rTeqCT.; : frofo; evlddrice aialiist, certain , fosfitutions, j 
j.1 i'jj, ' V-:.V r mdlnly in 1 the.London area, which are > 1 
oiririnsslon.lp Ldqcfo^ NtgeTlari stu- ' ; 

officials : i 

rinratietegnlzed lnatuu^ ; ;d«llqed to n identify .the WstltuUorisv 1 ) 
^jl^bleforapproVal.forj .but said that thls year alonc. lO bavfc- "j 

Ifln * fiYnhntUrA - aprimnel * kdiAM aJiijiaJ mIsm 1 ** • i 



'of their nattoin.; best candidates avaltabla P Increased private sector funding for The departments were smqll.ekpbri- ties Could no longer rely on students But it recommends thnv despite the 

nolltical t, . ' : 1 ' . students and tnore postgraduate sive to runj and there was n risk that With high-quality tirtt degrees, falling .SSRC’s financial difficulties, it should 

Bta are needed r- ( , 11 points out too that if new restric- awards are suggested.iri a report from retiring staff would not be replaced. . back oh selFflnancing and ovei'seas consider allocating a higlier proportion . 

contf • ■ lions are being introduced as pirt of the University Grants, Committee ..'But ' the .working- party set up to students. But numbers, had kept up ■ of its Own studentships to the subject. 

... . L j'P v *tnment policy, 'sufficient itotice- the health of landscape swdiescouraes..#xaiTilne the health of the courses has remarkably welt, totalling 42 entrants A further recommendation to the. * 
w|jd be given'.; ' , 1 . found those fears unfounded. ; in 198 1/82 arid 46 In 1982/83 compared Landscape Instituta, the professional 

a ..de^sfon is , announced > in 'QnlyfpuFtinlyertitics, Edlptmrgh, ‘“AUfout courses are flourishlng,'’jt with approximately 55 a year before body. fa. that it should explore tho. 
jart jV,Sep i tem L bfer‘1983, the new relquirement Henpt-'Watt,’ Newcastle and Sheffleldj' reported;' Biit it. identified student - fhe cuts were ittipfeDiented, ',, ■ possibilities of private sector funding • 

applied to those entering oner postgraduate, courses whicn lead support aa amatter of concern; noting Feds'fbir. a-hom^: student'- ori', the' ■ '.’.for additional student, support. • 1 
fgce courtesin Qdtdber 1986^ When to ^professional reengriitlpu "by ;the that the riumber qriSdc^l' Stiqhre two-yMrcourse are £4,0Q0 a. year. .. * ■!, : .!"■*; ti.-;-rv 

lar« ft.; “CW requirements for O level English Landscape Institute, and fears for their Research • Council awards slumped • 'Admission of. Toss , well ; qualified < U drawls Attention to the - northern ' ■.[ 

isfied';. and Maths were introduced, PQCE future were raised within the UQC as a from 36 & year for (fie four courses to students has had no appreciable 1 effect bias pf the exlslfog. courses, and Says V . 

tr wereglVen four yeafs notice", direct result of the cuts in university just 10 in 1982/83, 1 on success rates or efoployfebility, the that any- new. ones should .be in tne 

.at sty- \ AGCAS -says' /: ■; v, : • 4,.; budgets^ : .;,V TP • WW**.' numbers thfe >UvMai- ! ,V«llkteir ^ V -• 
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US grants | Pakistan faces chaos , says minister 


He said Pakistan spent only 6 per 
ISLAMABAD cent of its budget on education while 


even poorer countries in the region like 
Dr Mohammad Afzal, Pakistan's Bangladesh and Nepal allocated 26 per 
education minister and chairman of the cent and 8.8 per cent. Comparing the 
University Grants Commission, has situation with India, Dr Afzal said that 
said that the country’s education sys- although In India there were many 
tem failed to achieve the set national more who were starving and without 


goals and was falling apart. 

Dr AEzbI, who was spea 
eroun of 14 visiting teachers 


iart. shelter, they were building (heir fu- 

ipeaking to a ture, “while we are not”, Education 
hers from the expenditure in Pakistan was barely the 


Pnnfrnl 1^1/1 from Hasan Akhlar He said Pakistan spent only 6 per 

V, villi'!. UI HI1U ISLAMABAD <* nt of its budget on education while 

even poorer countries in the region like 

miln/l /viif Dr Mohammad Afzal, Pakistan's Bangladesh and Nepal allocated 26 per 

1 11 1' Vli Vf U I* education ministcrand chairman of the cent and 8.8 percent. Comparing the 

University Grants Commission, has situation with India, Dr Afzal said that 
from Janet Hook said that the country’s education sys- although In India there were many 

WASHINGTON tem failed to achieve the set national more who were starving and without 

8 t ^r» ing * . 

io. “ f ™P or U visiting leacfinrs horn the 

to Americans attcndinc foreim medic- University of South Carolina recently, equiva ent of £3 per 1.000 and health 
il ^ h^k that did nof measSe up to attributed ihe failure of the education- 

tic stand <trd« al system in Pakistan to general apathy Another factor which complicated 

Judee Jure L Green of the US ,owar ^ s *he need to improve the Pakistan's economic and eaucation 
district court in Washington, DC. ruled educational standards and levels. system, the minister said, was the 
that the education department’s “T " ~ Z ~ ZT 

Australian student numt 

rary and capricious." The Judge prohi- . _ .. _ . . , . . 

bited the education department from from Geoff Maslen directed at increasing enrolments and 

enforcing (he rules, which set specific MELBOURNE , n S on nev y academics. 

3Sfll JS5S ,m ' Sn n, ' diCal "igher education has ,e- 

. Under the regulations, which were Ell* It*. “?i w “ 


country's high birth rate, Two and a 
half million children are born every 
year while the present education sys- 
tem could provide schooling for only 
one million, forcing the rest to remain 
illiterate. 

Pakistan’s total literate population is 
estimated at 23 per cent but in fact only 
8 per cent ever receive primary school 
eaucation and only 0.37 per cent make 
it to colleges. Even fewer enter univer- 
sities. The education minister told the 
American teachers that Pakistanis had 
a poor savings habit with the result that 
“we do not have enough money to man 
our plans”. 


h ' tMif nff sinHi-ni lnnn« group 0 4 Visiting teaefters !rom me expenauurc in mKisian was purely me n iu tuuegcs. even icwcr emer univor- 

University of Soutfi Carolina recently, equivalent of £3 per 1.000 and health sities. The education minister told the 
a? did not® measure un to a «nhuted the failure of the education- expenditure was even worse. American teachers that Pakistanis had 

standards 8 6 UP al system in Pakistan to general apathy Another factor which complicated a poor savings habit with the result that 

ludms June L Green of the US towar ^ s *he need to improve the Pakistan's economic and education “we do not have enough money to man 
district court in Washington, DC, ruled educational standards and levels. system, the minister said, was the our plans”. 

(hat (he education department’s ~~T " ~ Z ~ Z ” » ; 

training provided abroad was “arbit- ^UStFRllHH StllUCllt Hll]lll3CFS to rise 

rary and capricious.” The Judge prohi- _ .. x . , . . 

bited the education department from from Geoff Maslen directed at increasing enrolments and address urgently the task of stimulating 

enforcing (he rules, which set specific MELBOURNE ,ft “ n 8 on new academics. and shaping economic recovery and 


from Geoff Maslen directed at increasing enrolments and 

mfi nnriDMP taking on new academics. 

MtLduu In announcing the guidelines, Sena- 

Australian higher education has re- tor R yan said that while the govern- 
ceived the first fruits o! the Hawke ment was Increasing payments to high- 


In announcing the guidelines, Sena- technological change, 
tor Ryan said that while the govern- Senator Ryan announced that there 
kjuuvi me iKKuiiiiiuii), ffiimi , . .. . ment was increasing payments to high- would be changes In the way institu- 

issued Iasi February. Americans could government s victory in the March e; education, it expected that instttu- tions would be asked to cope with 
receive government loans to attend a dictions. Next year, universities ana tions would set about increasing the unavoidable cost increases in the 
foreign medical school only If at least c P|* e 8 e ® of a 1 ( TC£f“ educat,on ™l be number of young Australians from, course of a year. The Fraser govem- 
51) per cent of the Americans educated able to enrol 3,000 more students and, .disadvantaged groups. The govern- ment had introduced a “prospective” 

at the school in the past two years had for the “ J®* ,ime In ,|VC y ear8 > employ ment wanted to see more women, allowance scheme in which cost rises 

E assed an examination administered j _ . . , . . Aborigines, migrants, the handicap- were estimated in advance and paid to 

y the educational commission for Under ; guidelines ; handed down by ped and people from ordinary working the institutions. But if actual costs 

foreign medical school graduates. That minister for education, senator families in tertiary education. exceeded those calculated, there was 

standardized test is commonly used to Si^nRyan, last week, tertiary educa- “These initiatives have been taken in no certainty the government would 

evaluate the medical knowledge of ^ ,t Vr»oi ,a . , re f e . v , c » n e ^, tra recognition of the vital contribution make up the difference, 

foreign-trained doctors. r * inn St a to i a a ,^ catQ j tertiary education can make to econo- She said the government’s decision 

In the past, government student o* AJ52,l(X)in to higher education and mic and social well being,” she said, to restore retrospective cost supple- 
loans could be used at any foreign technical and further education. “The national govermentls concerned mentation would help restore stability 
school if the institution was approved Some A$ 10m of the increase to to expand and enhance this contribu- and rational planning to tertiary educa- 

by professional organizations or gov- universities and colleges will be tlon. The government wishes to tion. 

eminent agencies in its home country, ^ TT l T : — 

fore Inn medical schnnls hart heen 12 Radio crisis I Discontent crows over new 


more staff. 

Under guidelines handed down by 
the minister for education, Senator 
Susan Ryan, last week, tertiary educa- 


tion insl'tutlons will receive an extra recognition of the vital contribution 
a total la! llocatl ion tertiary education can make to econo- 
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Aborigines, migrants, the handicap- were estimated in advance and paid to 
ped and people from ordinary working the institutions. But If actual costs 
families m tertiary education. exceeded those calculated, there was 

“These initiatives have been taken in no certainty the government would 


make up the difference. 

. a cm inn li i . — — j ■ — -■ — ~ She said the government’s decision 

of A>52,I(X)m to higher education and mc and social weli being,” she said, to restore retrospective cost supple- 
technical and further education. “The national govermentls concerned mentation would help restore stability 
Some AS 10m of the increase to to expand and enhance this contribu- and rational planning to tertiary educa- 


universities and colleges 


be tion. The government wishes to 


foreign medical schools had been re- VHOIO 

ceiving federal loans, but one third of 

those schools would have lost their WOTSCIIS 
certification under the new regula- 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

The rules were challenged in court WACinuriTnN 

by La Unlversldad Del Este, a uni- WASHINGTON 

.yersity in the Dominican Republic The future of National Public Radio, 


Discontent grows over new 
Hungarian exam system 


, irom c., ratriCK. Mcuuata Recent reforms in the Hungarian 

The rules were challenged in court WASHINGTON '“Maturity" examinations, which cor- 

by La Unlversldad Del Este, a uni- respond to A level, are causing grow- 

ycrsity in the Dominican Republic The future of National Public Radio, ing discontent among would-be uni- 
Whose medical school enrols about the umbrella organization representing verslty entrants. The new examination 
1,500 Americans. . educational broadcasting In the United requires sixgubjects (indudino Hu no a- 

Judge Green struck down the regula- Slates, looks grim. 1 *’ rim, mathematics and history) instead 

lions on the grounds that the education NPR barely made the payroll one of the previous three. Students com- 
departraent had no “rational basis” for week recently and It looked doubtful plain that the workload is too heavy for 
setting 50 per cent as the rate at which that the network would drum up them to give their proper attention to 
former students had to pass the stan- $600,000 to pay Its 300 employees at the all their subjects. 
d ?£i iz f d u'!l ed, S a !. tcl ^' De P artm ® n | close oflastweek. The network suffers a The new examinations were intro- 
officials had relied on “erroneous and $y.lm deficit and Is In arrears to a host duced as part of ah effort to “democra- 
Inaccurate” statistical data in choosing of creditors, among them the telephone Hze” university education and to eli- 
that rate, she said, and had failed to company and NPR’s landlord, minnte the current preponderance of 

disclose the basis of Its standard to the NPRV board of directors. In an pupils froip the old-style grammar 

E ublic - where the inaccuracies might emergency session, has rejected a prop- schools who go on to university (up to 
ave been detected. osal from the government-funded cor- 70 per cent according to some author- 

In another development affecting poratkm for public broadcasting that (ties). There has been considerable 
federal student-assistance program- the network rellnoulsh ownership of its discussion In the party theoretical press 
mev'lho education department has programme distribution system In ex- about ; the growth of intellectual 
decided to give colleges additional time change for a bail-out loan. The govern- “dynasties" In Hungary, and, at the 


Whose medical school enrols about the umbrella organization rei 
1 ,500 Americans. educational broadcasting In the United 

Judge Green struck down the regula- States, looks grim. ' >’ 

(ions on the grounds that the education NPR barely made the payroll one 

department had no “rational basis" for week recently and It looked doubtful 


) f-i^lloTdor 


setting 50 per cent as the rate at which that the network would drum up 
former students had to pass the sten- $600,000 to pay its 300 employees at the 
dardlzed medical tests. Department close of last week. The network suffers a 


disclose the basis of its standard to the NPR’s • board of directors. In an 

E ublic - where the inaccuracies might emergency session, has rejected a prop- 
ave been delected. osal from .the government-funded cor- 

In another development affecting porathm for pobllc broadcasting that 


. federal student-assistance program- the network relinquish ownership of Its 
. mes, 'the education department has programme distribution syatem in ex- 
dedded to give colleges additional time chflnge'for a bail-out loan. Th e' govern - 
: to Come into. compliance with, a new ment suggested transferring the title of 
• law that hers young men from receiving ownership of the network’s satellite 

government grantsor loans iFthey have eoulpment to a trust composed 1 of 
notregUtcred for the military draft, selected public radio stations but NPR 
The law took effect, oft July I, twb executives responded that the plan 


i bail-out loan. The'govern- 
ited transferring the title of 
of th* network’s satellite 
to a trust composed 1 of 
Ulc radio stations but NPR' 
responded that the plan 


end of the 1970s thord was even talk 
about abolishing the grammar schools 


iwv ■ «d|rwuuvv suns . ura piiui 

days after the U$ supreme court lifted would serve to updermlne the met-' 
a lower court's qrder that nullified the work’s Independence. 
law as uhconstlluUdnai. . Members of the f^PR network have 

• ” — pledge^ to contribute $1.6m a year 

: Professor rehired 

■ A whJt® professor, dismissed from the rives from Individual stalloq grants 


nuuwv ttuvuwiiuB uic gianunai acnoois According to recent figures, only half 
altogether. When this plan was drop- . of this year’s 194 graduates from arts 
peq, the new examinations were offl- faculties (including such borderline 
dally acclaimed bb making it easier for subjects as psychology) will be able to 
pupils from Uie vocational training find work in nn appropriate field, while 
^ , s the 940 graduates from technical uni- 

♦K-vPk be s t u p®oj8 complain versifies will bet able to choose between 
that the new system is loaded m favour 4,400 vacancies, 
of the sciences. An 18-year-old who Under such circumstances, a cut In 


wishes to offer two science subjects for 
his university entrance examination Is 
able in practice to bypass the "Matur- 

hi" Dvoml.DlL. .L ...LI 


raercbili 


iw" examination in those subjects. 
HunKarian examinations are orarii-H nh 


!®8al -e*P.wiS«, a tlortal broadcasting receives bo coip- Hungarian examinations are gradjxfon iow^EUW ^ r 

' 

‘ — i \ — r ‘ • y ' • . • tour and a five at Maturity, level. Bu t meats will suffer most heavily. 

American cost of, study will increase, says report ~ 


• Meanwhile, the principal ofi fe 
vcrsity college in Peshawai \aZy- 
signed from his post following u,* 
rustication of 15 students of his 
by the Peshawar University Ante 
ities. 

The principal of the Islamic 
Mr Abdul Sattar Khan complaWb 
was not even consulted on arid 


against his students. The Peshm 
University, which is closed fbrnims 
vacation, has rusticated 36 students^ 


this option is not, apparently, open In 
practice to. arts candidates. 

• If the system is indeed loaded against 
the arts and humanities, there would 
appear to be some justification for It. 
According to recent figures, only half 


the 940 graduates from technical uni - 1 
versifies will bqable to choose between 
4,400 vacancies. 

Under such circumstances, a cut in 
arts enrolments would appear to be In 
order - save that even for a small 
country like Hungary, less than 200 
arts graduates per year is already a very 
low figure. 

To exacerbate the situation, the sum 
allotted under the current nve year 
plan for the maintenance of universi- 
ties .has had to be reduced, It is 
virtually dertain that the arts' deparf- 


! L , «^Ari>Qricari stuc 


‘cyaar 

10 per < 


“jfpwe triggered state budget cuts in higher 
billions, . education funding, leading to rises in 
pparent- tuition and other fees, 
benefits, . A cdse in point Is the higher, educa- 
arid ma*, tlbn budget for the state of California, 

it ••rtrinka farmed 


disorderly behaviour last mos 4 i 
which a student was killed. The is 
dents have also been directed not k 
visit the campus. 

University will 
aim for global , 
thinking 

from Rebecca Irvin 


The University for Peace, one b! t 
newest of the UN's institutions! 
higher education, will open itsdoon 1 
the first students in 1985. Theuwitt 
ty will conduct academic research i 
all aspects of peace, Including (but 
ment, conflict resolution and mt& 
tion, the relation between peace t 
development, and the effects on pet 
of migration and refugees. 

The United Nations is becoer . 
more involved in the business oite^ 
education. It now has four uniwnltB 
the UN University in Tokyo, h 
International Centre for Ttaew» 
Physics in Trieste, the Internal® 
Maritime University in Mild, 
Sweden (Inaugurated last month) a 
new University for Peace in us 
Rica. * 

According to Robert Muller, as** ■ 
tant secretaiy general of the Ufra 
member of the council of the uravts 
ty, the idea behind the university Ip • 
people enn be educated in pronuW 
peace. Although there are hundred 
military academies on the planet,* 
said, very few institutions are com* 
ted to studying peace. The Umw* 

.for Peace will train young prop* 1 , 
think globally Instead of natloniDj 

According to Muller, “The hope*, 
that these young people will sonwj 
be leaders In their own . 
leaders who have an intermw* | 
outlook and are committed to pc* 

and the welfare of the entire plw^< 

way the older generation, wiu , 
nationalistic upbringing, Is not. 

The idea was first proposed ^ 1^ ; i. 
by Rodrigo Carazo, then P r&sld ^l; • 
Costa Rica. Costa Rica is an appW, . 
ate site for the university, Carazo^ 
on a visit to Geneva, because, 
abolished its army 35 years ago, 

“living proof that peace can be 
tainea through laws and InstW*^. .• 
and not force of arms.” 

The UN General Assembly JJ . . 
dorsed the Idea in 1980, 
campus In Ciudad Colon, Cos«« ^ 
now complete. The coun^i ’ j ■ 
university, appointed by the t ^ . 
Assembly, Is now 
looking for professors, andprtf* 1 ^ 
the curriculum. ' , j. 

Mullef sees the Upivereiiy ^ Q 1 :' 
as a think-tank on peace forthe uwjv 
Nations. It will present stud(«*Jl ■ 
annua! reports to the General aw . 
bly. Its Independence from the p u'^, . 

struggles vSthlii the UN wJH ! L*. 
ensured by the fact tbatthe_uni ^ , 
is not Supported financially by tn ■ 

but must raise its own funds- ; 


percent, m 



g inna- , r™, ,■ w 11 ® uui’, ««n uuugei tur incsiaie or uaiuorma, • . . , 

fder- to , ^rt k^rffl tiiufiqftaV Qqufpmentyitidoks tenped 'THe wOrst for higher education ■ In the case of the UN University 

the late: ; S'SSX^W ^ n ; S? times” by the director of the Tokyo, the Japanese 'goveniments^.. . 

rtrt' > fUa , SUrtler urice index had Incren^d 9. .. Ifnmiil . .nnBf^MnnnXovt; 


Whereas in Costa Rica. : 

ptrainta prevent the gOverniPea . 

donating much more than the - . 
lngS-‘ .... . : ■ • 




higher; 




buildirj: fiidpftiy Foundation. 
^fuller 15 optiriilstlcthat the foimsjta 
attivo'to open;theunlv6r«ty on 


arrive to open w upivera 
.&p^. : 'Jnstit(itiqMfor ; 

. refo. essentially, rgood o u 
'i&ttlon*- i 


ace, he sfe 
uslness pm 
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Chairs 

LONDON! The following appointments 
to chairs hdve been announced: Profes- 
sor John ClQudciley-Thompwm Uoolo- 

S - Birbeck College): Dr Jeffrey A. 

rev (psychology - Institute of 
Psychiatry); Professor T. II. Lambert 

. r , {Kennedy Chair of mechanical en- 

, . . . gineering - University College); Dr 

Universities John Mirshail (SemhiJ Chau of ct- 

LONDON: RradershJps: Graham C. perimfotal ^hthalmolop- Insjltu.e o! 


Lord Carrington: trustee and 
chairman of V&A. 

Appointments 

Universities 

LONDON: Btadenhlps: Graham C. 
Gibbs (modem history - Birbeck); Dr 


suie physics - imperial); Dr John C. 
Cawley (clinical haematology - UCL); 
Dr Richard H- Garkc (electrical cn- 

S ince ring analysis - Imperial); Richard 
l. M. Ctogg (modem Greek history » 
King’s); Dukie V. Coleman (cell 
pathology - Si Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School); Dr David S. Cronan (marine 
geochemistry - Imperial); Dr Richard 
G. feachem (tropical public health 
engineering - London School of 
Hygiene and Troptc.d Medictne); Dr 
David S. Gaunt (physics. - King’s); Dr 


Payne (mathematics - DLL); ur Alan 
R. Jones (combustion physics - Impe- 
rial); Dr John O'Keefe (psychobiology 

- UCL); Dr David J. Mlllward (nutri- 
tional biochemistry - LSHTM); Dr 
Peter E. Osmon (computer science - 
Westfield); Dr Gillian Peach fphvvics - 
UCL); Lula de Sousa Rebeio (Portu- 
guese - King's); Dr Ernest H. Rutter 
(structural geology - Imperial); Dr 
Rcinh ard St rotim (historical musicology 

- King's); Dr Norman Wonal (educa- 
tion - Institute of Education). 

Peter Parish, Boner Professor of mod- 
em history. University of Dundee, has 
been appointed director of the Institute 
of United Slates Studies In succession to 
Professor Esmond Wright, who Is retir- 
ing at the end of the session. 

UMISTi Lectureship*] Dr C. Webb and 


(electrical enalnoennj and electronics- 
temporary); Dr S. J. Bulmec (European 
studies and modem languages. 

OPEN UNIVERSITY! Dr Raymond 
Rickcli. director : of Middlesex 
Polytechnic, has been co-opted to the 
Council for a three year term of office. 
The vacancy arose on the election of Sir 
Kenneth Berrill as pro-chaeceDor of the 
°U. 

CARDIFF) Dr B. Ralph, lecturer (n the 
department or metallurgy and materials 
science at the Unlvetdty of Cambridge, 
has been appointed to the chair In 
metallurgy and materials science. 

Under the National Heritage Act, 1983, 
. the Prime Minister has announced the 
appointment of the Rt Hon Lord Car- 
rington, CH, KCMG, MC, as a trustee 
and chairman of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and Sir Arnold Hall as a 
tnistee and chairman of the Science 
Museum. Sir Arnold was Zaharoff 
professor of aviation at London Uni- 
versity and head of the department of 
aeronautics at Imperial College- 


conferred on the following: Dr Maiico 
C. Adlnolii (developmental immunuln- 
ay - Guy's); Dr Bruce W. Atkinson 
(geography - Qupcn Man College); 
Michael P. Barnes (Scandinavian phi- 
lology - UCL); Dr David M. Binnle 
(physics - Imperial College); Dr Cavtd 
Colquhoun (pharmacology- UCL); lan 
M. Kennedy (medical law - King's) ; 


M. Kennedy (medical law - King's) ; 
Andreas N. Nicolaidcs (vascular 
surgery - Si Mary's I Imnltal Medical 
School); Jack W. Sage (Spanish - 
King's); Dr Andrew O. Watson (manu- 
script studies - UCL). 







ABERYSTWYTH! Dr John Barrett, a 
senior lecturer in taology at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales has been 
appointed to the chair of zoology. Dr 
Barrett takes up his new post on the 
retirement this autumn o) Professor 
Bryn Jones. Pr John Williams, a reader 
in chemistry, has been appointed to a 
chair in chemistry. Dr williams, a 
former Welsh amateur international 
footballer, is an expert In solid state 
chemistry and in semi-conductor tech- 
nology. 


BRISTOL: The new chair In Russian 
studies has been awarded to Professor 
R. A. Pearce of the University of Hull. 
Bristol have also announced tbo 
appointment of Mr Q. W. Brandt to t 
personal chair in radio, film and televi- 
sion studies. 


Events 

Professor Denis Lawton will give the 
annua) William Walkor Lecture al the 
London College of Fashion, Oxford 
Circus, London W1 on Tuesday, 
November 1, Professor Law top's lec- 
ture on Drvttopmtnix'on At Control of 
.Management of the Curriculum will 
follow a buffet supper at 6.30 pm. 

The British Society for Population Stu- 
dios is holding a conference on the 
family at the University or Bath from 
September 14 to 16 198), Details from 
Mrs D. Castle, R A .337, London School 
oT Economics. Houghton Street. Lon- 
don WC2A 2AE. 


to be hold at Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic on September 15 and 16. 
Speakers Include Raymond Boudon, 
Bruno La tour and Istvan Meszaros, For 
registration (which closes on August 31) 
contact Dt Roy Boyne at the School of 
Applied Soda) Science on 0632 326002. 




fearful symmetry: a page from Ernst Haeckel’s Kunstfor- 
men der Natur takes on a surreal, almost sinister, look. 
Haeckel’s examples Illustrate the complex cyclic symmetry 
of five common in marine organisms. Taken from Hermann 


Weyl’s Symmetry, published by Princeton University Press. 
£5.75 p/b, ISBN 0 691 02374 3. 


The annual exhibition of the Quekclt 


Microscopical Club will uke place on 
Saturday October 8 in the Convena- 
done Room of the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Road, SW7. 

Anyone interested should apply In' 
advance (or a personal Invitation card 
from (he administrator,! Tim Quaked 
Microscopical ' Chib,' 6 Faningdon 
Cose, Chirac li Oread. St Albans AL2 


The University of Lancaster Depart- 
ment of French Studies, In cooperation 
with the Sthool of Management and 
Organizational Sciences, h staging an 
InlemailonB] conference on the admi- 
nistrative 1 1 n»c lure and leaching of 
combined degrees in modem languages 
and business studies at the university on 
September 8, 9 and 10. For details 
contact Dr D. A. Steel at the depart- 
ment of French studies on OS24 65201. 

The modern disease? An international 
Interdisciplinary conference on stress 
and tension and their control is to be 


I.JVLRPOOI.i Prelrwir J K Davies. 
Mr P. J Ddvey. an- 5 Mf O Frckc. 

tu rn the Warrington and Run 
corn Development Corporation 
fMiihscologUal excavation at Ben icy 
Old Hall); Profc%v>i B L E>ic. 
02.750 (mm CJK A£A (high tempera- 
ture fracture brhaUuir of type 3 Ik 
stainless sice I j;Prc.fevin i A M Breck- 
enndge. iW.i.63] from Wellcome Trust 
(senior lectureship (or Dr B K . Park in 
biochemical pharmuiologw); Dr W. G 
Me Lean, i Hi .75 5 iium MR) I A 

(siructurjl protein in diabetic neuro- 
pathy i. Dr B. K. Park. £14,487 from 
Sores Ltd tWard Blcnkinson Trust 
vitamin K studies)-. Ptofcvvsc D. li 
Jcnni ngs. £2 k. t*2t i from NL RC (nutrient 
capture from shii); Professor A. P. L 
Minford, (2TV.464 from SSRC f macru- 
cconomic modelling and forecasting 
consortium I: Professor D. F. Kelly. 
£26.889 from Wellcome Trust (research 
training scholarship - Mr M. Benne tl on 
feline cuwpnx infections. 

ASTON; Dr T. W. Atkins, £I4X» from 
West Birmingham Health Authority 
(hypertension associated with type li 


tpolyir.ust. Dr p. J England, £*5,245 
from Medical Research Council (rea- 
ulitinn '■( car iliac contractility); Dr A 
B Rickiown. £07.5*12 from MKC {Ep- 
stein -Barr viruHrar.ilrurnt'l cells). Dr 


ulition >■( cardiac contractility); Dr 


diabetes), Professor G. V. Jclfreys, Dr 
B. Gay, Dr A. P. II. Jordan. £$5,384 
(ram hERC (teaching company scheme 
with DIP Chemicals Ltd); Professor J. 
A. Blair, X3IJ84 from Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (folic 
acW in foods): Professor W, D. Jcpwn, 
Mf A. I.. Traill, £62,384 from SERC 
and £6,000 from KimbcL Construction 
Ltd (leaching company scheme); Pro- 
fessor W. B. lemon, Ms II. Rydiiig. 
£24.434 fruoi SERC (teacher company 
scheme wills C. R. Wheeler); Dr D. / 
Van Rest, £13.400 from Nature Conser- 
VAiicy Council (pollution monitoring); 
Dr D. JdIiuoji, £24,480 from Dudley 
Metropolitan Borough (Dudley's In- 
dustrial commercial structure); Dr R. 

V. Lai ham, 1 14.710 from SERC/CE OB 
(field electron emission from gaseous 
and vacuum insulated electrodes). 

BRISTOL I Dr D. Field and Professor 
R. N. Nixon, £71.950 from SERC (high 
resolution electron-molecule studies); 
Dr W. M. Gibson. Dr J. Malos and Dr 
R. 5. Gilmore. £54,458 from SERC 
(detectors and recording electronics 
study); Ptofessor R. T. Severn and Di 
A. Btakcborough. £49.035 from SERC 


Y. Klemperer. £27.035 from SERC 
(spectroscopy of plasma etching sys- 
tems); Professor J.E. Endcrby, £20,940 
from SERC (molten slat mixtures); Dr 
D. M. Sadler. £19,200 from SERC 


M W. Brimst. £5Wi|| from MRC 
(hippocdmpil involvement In memory i, 
Dr R. U. Taylor. £10.482 fr-.-m MRC 
(immune response): Dr D. Hamilton. 
£23.9r,L from Natural Environment Re- 
search Council (bedfonns in Cehk 
Sea). Ms J. Underwood and Ms C 
Lambert, £22,300 from SSRC tlarj 

C itivy and development process); Dr B. 

. M. Chapman. £44.765 from Depart. 
mens oi Indussn (micjotumpuler lead- 
ing. for deaf children); Dr A. Simpson. 
£34,145 from Ministry of Defence (ac- 
tive control of flutter); Professor F J. 
Bourne. Dll StSD.Us) from Bernard van 
Leer Foundauon fpaieni-baied early 
childhood education). 


BRADFORD) Dt Peter Buckley Bud Dr 
Patrick Arilsien, £2S,OOu from institute 
far Research und Infomution uiv Multi- 
national i- Paris (employ mem linpaci ol 
foreign direct Investment in Greece, 
PoMugal and Spain). 

EDINBURGH! 

Professor A. Robert ion. £19,920 from 
Agricultural Rescuch Council (papula- 
Pan gene tics of Dnuophlhy, Dr J E. 
Dago, £14,282 from ARC <spikelei 
survival in harley); Dr M. Punt and 
Professor R. E. Kendell, £4,716 from 
Akohol Education and Research Coun- 
cil (alcohol) in pregnancy and foetal 
damage); Dr A. Ungar, £6.754 from 
Bristol-Myers Phamoccuticals fsolalol 
studies); Dr D. C. Russell and Dr J. 5- 
Lawric, C2.179 from Bntish Heart 
Foundatkm (sudden cardiac death); Dt 
P. L. PudCelu. £9^)00 from lioccliil Ltd 
(UK) (novel) “loop 1 ' diuretic); Dr D. 
bills, £31,687 from Medical Research 
Council (Ns. II. and Ca ion in contrac- 
tion o| mammalian heart); Dr D. M. 
Vowtes and Dr M. Hughes, £17.721 
bora Nuffield Foundation (use of 
LOGO with veiy young chlMien); Cen- 
tre for Froplcaf veterinary Medicine. 
£334.000 from the Overacts Dcvelop- 
nent Admlnlaliatlon (continued sup- 

B iit); Dr J. A. M. Ilowe. £42,769 front 
utherford Appleton Laboratory 
(LISP programming language); Mr R. 
]. Popplerione. £10,000 (tom Ruther- 
ford Applleton Laboratory (high level 
language (or robotic assembly tasks); 
Professor F. H. McGlmock. £47.438 
from Scottish Home and Health De- 

S irlment (crime control)', Dr D. II. 

Iasi, £25.000 from South of Scotland 
Electricity Board (laser Doppler 
measurement of fludlzed bed fines 
carry-over). 


held at the U Diversity of Sussex from 
August 30 lUI September 3. 

Speakers will Indude Professor H. J. 
Eysenck of the University of Loudon 
Institute of Paychiuliy and Suzanne 
Masson, a neuropaychfalrist at the Sal- 
. peiriaie In Paris. For information .con- 
tact fhe con ferehee director al 14 Cran- 
Wgh Avenue, Rottlngdsan, Brighton. 
Suaaaa, • 

. Dr Robert Malpaa, of British Petroleum 

S , will jive the opening tectum of the 
BOC Priestley conference held In 
London frara September 12 to 15 to 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of the arienlbl And social thinker 
Joseph Priestley. 

b r Malpas'* paper on Oxygen and At 
conversion of future feedstocks will be 
followed by lectures by InleroationRl 
speakers on syngas, it cam catalysis and 
other subjects. Details from Allton 
Caianda on 01-631 1335. 

The Association for Literary and Ling- 
uistic Computing have issued advance 


notice (and a call for papers) for (heir 
eleventh fniemaltonDl conference on 
the use of computers in literary Bnd 
linguistic research, to be held at the 
Catholic University of Louvain next 
April. 

For information on papers and rpg- 
iif ration contact: Dr Jacqueline Hamcs- 
ae, iiHlilul . Superior do Philosophic, 
OiomJti d’Aristole J. B-1348 Louvain- 
La-Ncuvo, Holglum. 



The workshop win focus on the 
development of multicultural curricula 
to higher education but the interests of 
schools and their teachers aril! also be 
considered. Details from Joyce Randle, 



kWMiEicu.wciuaiHnn junv nnw t, if i 

Department of Eduratlob, University PTQtefflOr H, J. KjienclM 
of Keele, Koele. Staffs STS SBG. Speaking OD stress 


Open 

University 

programmes 


Saturday August, 6 

BBOi . • 

UI Conirol Engineering. A Study In Control. (TOls 

flAO Slinoinnainla. Income Distribution. (D222; 

7.11 EXmw Davetopnwnt. Unguvgs Onmtuni- 
Ilea. (PB2J2). " 

7AD* Art it EwirormiBi. Political FUrns The Ntght- 
clcioera rfAD2V2; prog I). 

R05 An Inlrwwciloo loCatcului, Geometric Vectors. 
(MS2U: pioi ]3). 

M0* Aril Founfflitorr Coune. The Yorkahtw Woolleti 
trwiuitiy (AlOls pros 24). 

Ml Dodge: Proc«*ea & Prodocti. Learning from the 
Future. (T263: prog 6). 

M0 Confttct B Stability In the Development of 
Modem Europe. 1789- WTO. Ituaaa of Ctasa 

K J09:nreifiT 

pn'i Religious Quest. Atarfuni-Ths Praying 
PCOfde. (AD20S: uog 12). . ■ ' 

.10.10 Raaeardi Mcib«6 lo EiLtcailw! ft the. Social 


10.10 RaaeafcJi Meibo* la Bdueallwi ft U* 
Sciences. Stagle Model] lag. (DB304: pro, 
1 0« Personality ft Learning- Nurture Groups. 


18.16 Introduction to Sodql 
miuUlyi PeUle Affairs In S 
.. . .. . 


14.10 Instrumentation. Modulation ft Nntae. IT29): 
prog 9). 

BBOI 

MS* Anln Italy. 14B0-1580. Fountains A Grdw: T*r 
Medki Gardens (A3J2: prog 9). 

M0 HLsioiy of Maiba raarics.-Mew WotMi from Old. 
(AM2W): prog 8). 


7.1B* Soda) Work. Comnumhy Work ft Sodtty. Cotn- 
mtmlty on Probatloo. (DE206; prog 10). 

7.40* Ojirtculum In Action, what DM I Learn7 (P234: 

UI* £thulc\fUtroritiet ft GwmaunUy RelaMons. To 
Bedford from Boiso: Tha Italian Leasoo. (E354: 

S.30* Snrlcuhjni Evaluation A AateatnieM in Edua. 
dona] InirituUooi. Sorting Dtem Out.(E364: prog 

RADIO a (VW) ’ 

8,55 Mau OitnmunJeaikm A Society- Willing ■ Bond 
Script. tDE3S3; prog 13). 

7.U* Arts Plmodailon &nr»«. Man, Engetl ft Maa- 

76g* C^uni, fpundulon Maths li." 

2350* tod uiirta| ( %tat ions. The Pit ConnmiaIty.(PT28l: 

2340 ?he 8 Control of Education In Biltaln Gibed 
Child rant Recognized os Ignored? (E222: ptog 9). 

Sunday August 7 

BB02- 

U( Ecoton, Ftevotand FoWera; A Managed Sueces. 


11O0 costive Psgbology. Solving (be ProUam. 

11«* So IbSdicapped penoa'in the Comnnnlty. 

II JO* ree , §uu?rio/ MreaGrof I? Britain. PoHcy at 
Vairaeuber CtHnptehtnsIve School. (E222i prog 


ManranriMt ft Iht Schoql. Jbe lotjnde*. (E32J: I 
jotroducUon to Pure MnheMailca. 'A Nod-EucH. 


IB-00 Jotrododion lo Pure MaiheMiilca. A Nod-EucH. 

.^ dea n °« oa»t ry , 1 Woe 23). .i . ■. 

lafttr Cooijnttira ft .ContpWtt|.^<^ptnln|i Syaefri* 

■ ' • ABaiwi Exercise. (M2j£ pfog ID, 

■ .IMP The Dewlopoiebi trf Instremettis ft thefrMqilc. 
.. .._ . Bartqkft the Mml yp t String ^Qdariet, (A30fcpmg> 

. tTAM' 8 ocbj • PayriiofoD,’ . Social .fSttUs ■ Thersjiy - 2.. 

•v. iiiAa* Modarn P Art' ft ’Moderntsrtt/Mapet to PoDock. 
••'v Q r^re g coi ftancla Aabstea. wist ptog 24). 

V-l'"! r • • -I /; y • r .ey’/ ' 




TM0 Third World Studies. Mlgrattem the Ankara 
Reipoeto. (U204t prog 6V 

13M Conte arooraiy Iuuti In Edixstlon. Motber-ln- 
Lav: Mussolini with Knickers (E2Kk prog 3). 

1340 The Changing Expatknos of Women. Rafains 
Sow ft Daughters (U231: prog 7). 

BBC1 

Ml The nlncteeU) Caalure Novel ft Iu Laptev. 
Totavo^. the Tragedy of Indottrialhatloa. (A3li 

MO* sniMhu. ucs:Caw5tudlulii 
Bank Scteoce. Red So* Case Study. I: The 
Geology (9335: prog 11). 

7,10 Computer-Bated tntonniiron Systems. Security 
end integrity. (M3S2: pna 8). 

7.40* Graphs, Networks ft Desfia. Ale Four Cotoon 


riou, (S32J: proa 12). 

M0 Engl Ini Urban Vi story. 1500-1780. Profit ft 
Pal rouge In Urban Development. (A322: prog 

7.18* iBeEoHEhteatneot, Haydn’s London Symphony. : 
(A204: pos I?). 

- 7M Studies h rare Mathematics. Winding Number. - 

MP Introducrory Electronic^- Dtglial Mrtsuretnem. 

(T283: prog 9). • * • 

.MO* science Foundation Course. Looking at Gtlls.-: 

OS' soctel Srietwet FoundaUou Cainw. Inner City 
Stwy, 2 - The Docker. (D103. prog 24). " 
BIO Milbs Fouoduioo Course. Complex Numbers, 

841 .^wnllelh^Gnmry Poetry .' Robert" Lowell. 

10.10 ^tertaFproetobig. Forge ^nien- (T352« prog . 

10.38 clrg4nk CbaraJifry. Metab jrilb W(ng». (S246: 

'IliOO ' OodhflnlBryi Ltehi. th eml'eal Change ft Ufa. 


So fnd ent 7 (TM341: pioalz). 

B4A Genetics. Plant and Anhnri Breeding. (SWipoog 

840 The Nature of Chemistry. Homogeneous Cataly- 
sis. (S304; prog 24). 

w? s&nf^Sfet^r 1 *""■ cw - 

7.16* Sodal Sdenctt Poundwlon Couise. What ll. 
• Ptooel (Emtyi Ion»). (DUB; prog 12). 

Wednesday August 10 

aaci 

■7M Art A Bnriroruneiu. Centre, Path ft.Boundirr 

MS Modem An ft Modernism! Manet to PoDock, 
Vortklimi Cbaries Ramson,- (A315: prog W- 
7.18 Poroosei ft Ptaiming In the Curriculum. 

Politics of Currlrolutn Change. (E204: prog 4). 


WkDtO * (VHP) 

23-30* Purposes ft Pbnnlng la lira Cunkwum. Tbo 
Politics of Curriculum Cbsnge. (Q204; ptog 4). 
U40 PereoniUy ft Laaroiug. Combating Stereotypes. 
(R»t: prog 25). • 

Tuesday August 9 

not 

60S Modern Art ft Modernism: Manet to PoSocfc St. 

Ives: Chattel Haniinn. IA31S: proa 25). 

8.30* Photoctamhtn: Light. Chcmlcef Change A Life. 

Light.. The Recorder. (5341; proa V). 

BAB* Etiology: Farm A Puna um.Dtgei Han. (5202:piog 

7M Science FDiadailon Course. DNA: the Thread of 
Life. (5101: prog 24). ■ 

TAB Risk, j tin Qcntre tor Judy. (UZOIi ptog ?). 
8130 Deveiopmerrt. a Wealth or words 

83BB* XtYniroSocItw to Calcvtm- Oeorjicrrlc Vcciois. 

: 

836* English Uibu 1 Datory. 1SOO-J78G. PMlIenro ft 
Poverty: The Orem Plague of London. IttS. 
(A 372: prog 6). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

2330 The Davelaanront oflnsuumaare ft Thete Mutlc. 
Twomtelh Century Mink: Extract) (2). IAJW: 

83JB0 Spon^Freom - 25. A Magariue' Prpgreume for 


SOM Man's Rail 
Bril. (AD) 


UsOoan. Confronting SuITering ft 
iiprog 18). 


1)J8 PrtKtplM of Cba na I criProrewriUtwtici or Patl 
■IlftO BloJogyForm* FunctlWt. Dtgc Ukw. (5202; prog 

18.18 pmovering' Phyttei, Special Relativity. <5^71: 

png U).- j •• • 

ii -,lr't' *,v> ■ ; . 1 i- r* i; -f* ! • ' ■. 


Pornics of Curriculum Change, {E 204 : prog 4). 

7JB* CootcmponwyliWM In ntiScatlon. ^ 

-Bultelbi \5). IK 2 DG; prog 18).' • ' «*)* 

8X8 rutuismentali of Herein Geogrepky, CoalPow- , 

. 8X0 B urine EcSKwks.' Agafdst PuNte Interest. 1 
- . (DSZ4:wp|7). . .7X0 

BBS* Methi Fotuidajjan Course,. Coreplu Numbers. - 

7A0* Pcsfgn't rtwessvift Rroductii.Jdenilng from the 1 
. . future. fT263: prog 6), ■ " 1HS 

7M RproctThs Augustin Age. Brii itoiiCIfansry for.: 

23.20 Itm^^ChnSi^.^nKwm 6 Case' filed leh. * M ®’ 

' • Halogens ft NoMe Gaul. pW7i Ml 0). 

njU Tri^tourdce^ Sysiwni.' Cokw?atevW»», . . 

0020 hUlhrmoilnlViodeb and Methddi. Mae Ihteg- OOftO* 

. , rtls. (MST&t: prog 2d). i • 

I'PopaUtoe. Progrew in AJetog 3 

" “ 'iMV 

8M0 - Ana PbundaUwt Course. Wo War with Rode 1 s 


U0 ^ Ajre fbundailMi Course. Wo War whh Rpde; 
AO* Art 4 Bnrironroenf Cenite, Path ft 'Btniwiary 


, CTAD292: prog 12), 


mS° Ttro^EnlifiWntnent ■ A portrWl ol Ailsm Snfth. 
■ (A204: pfog.25). ./. 


Wednesday August 10 

BBC2 . . ■ 

8 J8* FenonelHyft Loarrieg. Nurture Groops (E201; 

M0 4, ftwhofogy. . Solving' the Prpbtem] 

W Dlsrovertag Pkystcs, Sptriel Roleihhy. (S17I: 
, prog 1^, • 

720 Are^Fourid^klfl Course. Leeds: a Study la Cfrie 

7A8* Hhtory^o} Ma^eSistlcs. New Woslds for Old. 

1130 Tbe FTi^^Xs^dr Ufe. CteOI (POlt: projM). 
1938 Health CWcta. Te« Me When It Hwtl 


3330* Stowes In fere Mathematic*. Winding Number. 

3330? ireiwjrtuitlm. Modeisrioa ft Noten. (TW1: 

0030* fnalhls Uibm HiUtwy. l50(M7fiO. Profit ft 
. wirottage itl Urban DevcfEpnUl. (AJZ2: prog 

^al Rytf^fogy.'^scW Slllbi TWrepy. (D3W: 

H40* Mali t^ovounlmlMi ft Sodeiyi .Wrtoa 6 Bowl 
Script. [pBiM: prog 13) 


Thursday August 11 

BBC9 

638* Imrodunloo 10 Pure Maihtmatks. A Noa-Euctt- 
dean Geonteiry. (M20J; pirn 22). 

830 Conti icl In the Fun tty. JuwplteOrert: I. (P253: 

038* World Ondtaa.’ Mlgtillon: The Ankara 

a nsa, (UKM: prog 6); . 

Sdences foundation CourK. lanes City 
Sloty. It Tha Derelojier, (DUD: prog 23V. ... 
7.46* Mtcroccmotnlre Inrome Dtseribuik*. (D222t 

J3.M' BnIqmJ nridanilfoldret: A Managed Sums- 

3338* SeSil PsychoS^ff. SoMog ihe PraMetn. (DJMi. 

0030 K^^Jasnlngh^eCkiiihuIuei.Salltegon 

' RADIO 3 (VHP) 

8.18 CVmpotefs ft ComiHitlai. The Analfit ft COeiii. 

prog 4)- 

838 Sc<isl Work, Ccmmotitiy WVitk * Sodely. Sodsl 
ft Political Cow Si L (PE 206; prog 11). 

3330 Science Fuuiut don Course. McusmUc Pukways. 

*330* 3 ? M oderaiMn . Mimi.w Pollock. 

VanWun: Chutes lUntsoo. (A313: prog M). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

3330* An AfOnt PopaliHoa. Progreai lo Ageing Re- 
scireb. (PSuThoi 15). 

23.80 Msraytmcnt ft the SritooL Teacken' Untesu, 
(BMjT| ptog 7) 

Friday August 12 

saoa 

d3?'. MMhefflidori Model* ft M«tiiodi,LtnaUiwrtdi. 
^ (MCTiWuiTOi 26), 

830* Organic Cheiutvy, Metals with Wings. (524fc 
83^' CtefeiSs Processing. Forge Minors. (TJ52; prog 

7J<r Lan * UB8< 0ppw,8Bj - 
738* Control Engineering A Study In Corn rot {T39lt 


RADIO 3 (V 
•.18* The 


enotont. A Portrait of Adi m Smith. 


(A20I: prog 25). 

838 ThoDmkipsieiu of lnsirttmenu A Their Miwc. 
Twmteih CCrttuiy Muir- Esukm (2). (A304: 

'.si pna.0: . _ •• : 


234O' Soebd Work, Cora mertty Work A toll ty. Sodri 
^ A'PcUficaJ Contest. (DEttti prog.ll> 

8330* The Control o( Edireitan Jn- State; Otfljd 
CSifWren: Rc0gr*cd or IgnoiM) (EP2: prog 8). 

•rwMNUtrograawM. .. 
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THES peer review 

Oxbridge still dominates the quality league 

The results of The 7W£S*s second Canterbury College of Art. created problems. Chemistry prob- mously because of the way con- Berkeley , Yale, the Massadii**- 
peer review survey of the best This is the second peer review ably needed to be sub-divided into tracts are won. Nevertheless this setts Institute of Technology, SiajT 

departments may offend some pea- survey carried out by The THES. at least physical, organic and in- question did reveal a different ford, Princeton, and the Umveiay 

pie in higher education but will The first published last December organic divisions. Politics means pattern to the “research” rank of California at Los Angela, 

surprise almost no one. covered physics, history, econo- different things in different institu- table, with for example in politics Th k nmhahiu nn 

In each of the four subjects m ics and avil engineering. The fions. Only with architecture, a the London School of Economics. ^ hi " h . hpCf . ? 

chosen, chemistry, French, pah- intention is that this should be a smaller and more cohesive field, winning £90,000 over three years 

tics, and architecture, there was regular feature covering each time were there no serious difficulties of compared to Brunei's £400,000. 5? JJL ° 

virtually no disagreement about a humanities, social science, natu- definition and demarcation. Inevitably the larger departments 2JP JSHiE *23?* 

which were the best departments in ra ] science, and applied science or There were also difficulties over had the largest output in terms of JSl 

terms of research. Ranking depart- professional discipline. the specific requirements of some books and articles, and a fairer T f J 

ments in order of teaching merit Thi B umnii mn/pu nffhpmipetinns Thus fnreYRmnlft mmnnriRon would Have heen nut- uons. L^ertainiy me wnoie exercut 


THES peer review 


mics ana avil engii 
intention is that this 


which were the best departments in 
terms of research. Ranking depart- 
ments in order of teaching merit 
caused more difficulty, but even 
here there was almost no cross- 
purposes confusion. 

• in chemistry the top research 
departments are Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, and Imperial College univer- 
sities, with Bristol and South- 
ampton universities some way be- 
hind. Tlie best teaching depart- 
ments are identical. 

# in French Oxford and Cam- 


ral science, and applied science or 
professional discipline. 

This second survey provoked 
fewer protests than the first, 
perhaps because the memory of the 
1981 cuts has for the moment 1 
faded. Ranking departments in 
order of merit is now a Jess ticklish 
business. Almost no one saw this 
second survey as another assault on 
the universities. 

There were however more prac- 
tical objections. Fn French the 
divisions between linguistic, lan- 


■ ■ < • ,4 « uiTuiwiiu vwinwyu uiiKMiasiVi mu 

bri dge universities are agai n do mi- g ua g C and, in the polytechnics and 
□an in research, fo! owed by St colleges, vocational departments 
Andrews, Bristol University, and ° ’ ; 


different things in different institu- table, with for example in politics Th - P _ . _ h . llf _ 
fions. Only with architecture, a the London School of Economics. .Vjf 1 £ J? CSSL —Jf?. 1 

smaller and more cohesive field, winning £90,000 over three years hp h?!? 

were there no serious difficulties of compared to Brunei's £400,000. ^ 

definition and demarcation. Inevitably the larger departments 
There were also difficulties over had the largest output in terms of 
the specific requirements of some books and articles, and a fairer fFjJj® 1 
of the questions. Thus, for example comparison would have been out- 1 . whole exercise 

Scottish universities clearly were putper staff member. f ^ 

unable to supply A level scores The question dealing with the oiner a® 3 !* 1114 ® 8 - 
based on the universities Central most favoured department, in Bri- This survey is not an objective 
Coundl on Admission points sys- tain in which the respondent would report of the relative merits, ii 
tern. But on the whole UCCA most like to work, excluding his or research and teaching, of differem 
scores appeared to match the her present department, inevitably departments; it is a report of the 
“teaching v rank tables, as one pointed to Oxford or Cambridge, subjective opinions of heads oi t 
would expect. or London, irrespective of the department on this subject, Cleaitj 

Doubts were also expressed ab- subject involved. The most there is a danger, particularly all 
out the validity of finding out the favoured department worldwide, time of rapid change, that these 
amount of external funding again perhaps inevitably, produced opinions will be out of date, fist 
earned. Even over a three year a strong American bias, with Har- they should make up a knowledge 
period the figures can vary enor- yard the clear leader, followed by able and sophisticated electorate 


there is a danger, particularly all 
time of rapia change, that these 
opinions will be out of date, fid 


University College London. Ox- 
ford stays top in teaching merit, but 
Cambridge is pushed into fourth 
place by Leeds and Bradford, 

• in politics a university big five 
dominate - Oxford, Manchester, 
the London School of Economics, 
Essex, and Strathclyde, the first 
three traditional centres of excell- 
ence, the last two more recent 
interlopers. The order of teaching 
merit is more messy with Exeter 
and Hull highly regarded. 

• in architecture the research rank 
is led by Cambridge University and 
the Bartlett School at University 
College, London, although Strath- 
clyde and Edinburgh are also high- 
ly regarded. The teaching rank is 
led by the exceptional Architectu- 
ral Association and second comes 


The questions we asked the heads of departments 


The same questionnaire was sent to the heads of 
department, or equivalent, In French, politics, 
chemistry, and architecture In all universities 
and polytechnics that offer these subjects. 
The questions were: 

1. Which In your view are the five best 
departments in British higher education Institu- 
tions fn your subject, bearing In mind mainly 
the output and quality of their research? 

2. Which in your view are the five best 
departments In your subject In British higher 
education institutions, bearing in mind the 
quality of their teaching or undergraduate 
students? 

3. How much external binding In terms of 
research grants and external support did your 
department attract over the pa$t three yean? 

4. In the last five years how many books or 


articles have been published by members' of 
staff in your department? 

5. Can you please give some Indication of the 
average Universities Central Council on Admis- 
sions score of undergraduate entrants to your 
department? What Is the highest and the lowest 
score in the past three years? 

6. Excluding your present department, in which 
department would you most like to hold an 
academic post, in Britain and In the rest of the 
world? 

The tables were compiled by awarding five 
points for a first place, four for a second, and so 
on. These scores were then added up to produce 
a ranking order. No advice was given on 
whether It was proper to vote for one’s own 
institution, but some who replied dearly felt 
inhibited In doing so. Partly for this reason 


totals of five and less are grouped at the endd 
the table because, in a few cases, these repraut 
a single narcissistic vote. 

Ninety-one questionnaires were sent out 8 
French departments and 32 complete repfe 
received, a response rate of 35 per ccsL 
However, many Institutions have lingnlstia 
rather than language departments and in Ok 
case of most polytechnics French Is slmplj a 
option In a broad humanities degree. So ft. 
effective response rate from mainstreu. 
French departments Is probably rather hlghw- ; - 

In politics 92 questionnaires were sent o 4: 
and 38 replies received , a response rate of 41 ptf l 
cent. In chemistry 86 questionnaires went of 
and 32 replies were received, a response rat ti 
38 per cent. In architecture the figures were a 
aha 13, and the response rate was 36 per ceaL , 


TaKe out a year's subscription to The ‘ ! 

Times Higher Education Supplement and \ Q: u j 

, we will also send a free copy (worth £7.75) L T ^ , 

of the very latest hardback edition of the POT TTTPQ 1 

Concise Oxford Dictionary spedally ; ‘ ; 

found for The Times Supplements! It ja.MBSSgSSS'Sa ! 

contains entries for over 40,000 which arc the best universities in their ’ 

headwords with a total ofsome 75.000 ' 

vocabulary items Including derivatives, Manchester, the London School of ' 

pDmplete the coupon belov^ and send it in peer esteem, and Cambridge, Exe- 1 

together with your cheq ue or bostal order ter, and Lancaster also have useful 

for £22 30toth<; address shQ wn . : 

, Z%fonfu Pl,eSt ° newsub ? crtb * s ln r^ * not ,0 

■: •„ °lkar tut. ButagalnfiveuhiveriitJes" 

-'rrn : -i -Li*' ' » • sto<M;cwt: Qxftnd onceraoreheaded 

; IMinesHiglterEducation : : : SAtesYafasa 

Suppftpcitr Strathclyde, although both received 

. .. .'.v •' . •: .. , • respectable scores, are Clearly better 

' .* known for their research than their . 

■ *. " : ,i • • teadiing. i' . 

Raadld^; LuK*i- " 


? T r s ^ for example, received £90,000 over the 
y-'vj? Ly\ i — * last three years . compared with 

/Cn ■ Brunei’s £400,000. 

, dd . .If). Manchester (£354,Qp0), Lancaster 

r* rtr#- 1 F -■ H (£264.788), Essex (£255,966), Strath- 

(J [ Clyde (£189,132), and York (£193,000) 

^ . ■; also attracted impressive sums in exter- 
• O' P^O >i n *l funding. 

Ti' r— L. 1 — 1 cJ • The UCCA scores of successful 
.J-® 1 _ /vl ‘ candidates in politics departments tell 
' /^) O thc usual stor y °f the attractions of 

l-4 L I-T j- S 1 -i k i-* geography mixed with sometimes 
• \ I T i • rather garbled reputations for being 

,/^>J r *0 good at the subject. Most universities 

' s -*0 ***{ : “I 0111 ^dents with average UCCA 

' — I 4 otf scores of between 9 (three Cs) and 12 

POLITICS Durham, for instance, managed an 

There is vety little doubt indeed among ® vora 8 e score of 13 with Bristol and’ 
heads of politics departments about Exeter only a little behind. But Essex H 
which are the best universities in their a fonnidable research reputation 
subject. In terms of research excell* had to make do with an average score 
cnee five dominate the fiejd - Oxford, °‘ “• Among polytechnics the range 
Manchester, the London School of ^ 6. with Sheffield 

Economics. Essex, and Strathclyde. Polytechnic at 7 perhaps showing 
Hull and Warwick are not far behind a powing capacity to attract better 
in peer esteem, and Cambridge, Exe- students. 

ter, and Lancaster also have useful As for another place to work the 
reputations. No other Institution got overwhelming choice within Britain 
more than one vote, sometimes their was not surprisingly Oxford, with the 


LSE as a firm second choice 
Manchester also favoured. Oversea 
Harvard was the firm favourite, W 
Stockholm, Berkeley, Princeton, w 
Padua were also favoured. ■ 
The main concern expressed jj', 
some who replied to the survey ** 
that external funding could be a wj 
misleading measure of research ac» 
ity: very little money was needwi D| 
political theorists, while very «jr;' 
sums indeed were required for l«F ; 
scale surveys. . • 

Another point made was wsjj: 
survey of where politics lecturers Uve® 
selves had been educated wouW t* 
revealing. One respondent wit 
their origins would be found ' W « 
overwhelmingly in Oxford, the 
and Manchester and that the 
. research “leaders” would hav»W*®f 
much smaller contribution t° w .: 
formation of the profession. ' : 

One final comment: a 
spondent himself a graduate Of 
the top four politics departments'** , 




• : P'caaesebd a (rfetTflESConcbc Oxford DklfonSry and a ■ ;T| 


scored aS'high.is Durham arid Sussex^ 


“Research” rank 

K. Oxford' : ii- 

a. Manchester^ •' •" 
3. 'UiiidcinticHtiifiqf&fofibniloa i 
4; '.Essex.:- . . i:r-‘ *• 


AKA 

l\ SUM 
}-:s*I m 


membdr^ ht the ■department' over -the 
Wrtyears Ujthe' wwerhbuseof'politics . 


that it now had “rather a poor 
ment” but that it was so much 
centre of things” that its reputanW* 
assured. 

“Teaching” rank 

1.. Oxford , s§ 

2. Manchester a? 

3. Exeter * 

■4. London School of Economlos a 
6. Hull n 

6. Warwick ' u 

Keele jj 

Reading <3 

0. Essex ■ ■ v | 

10. Lancaster 1 '• . «i 

11. Cambridge':. <0 

12. NewcaSre - • g 

13. Leeds' - •; 

14. Leicester : ’ i 

Strathclyde i 

16. Durham: ;-:.- 

Sussex : ••• r -. t 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
: Wotvarhampton Polytechnic .. 

- Edinburgh iT . J 



The survey brought out certain 
ambieuities. particularly over ihc 
length of courses involved. Scottish 


CHEMISTRY 

Cambridge and Oxford universities by 
umvereaf acclaim dominate both thc 
research and scholarship, and under- 
graduate teaching, tables in chemistry. 
They achieve almost the same scores m 
both tables, well ahead of any other 
institutions. 

They arc followed, again both in 
terms of resenreh work and in terms of 
teaching, by fmpcriul College, Lon- 
don. Given its extensive laboratory 
fuci lilies it is to he expected that it 
scores so well. 

Bristol University is very highly 
regarded for its research, as are South- 
ampton und Nottingham. The ranking 
is so clear that it points to fairly agreed 
views among thc community ot chemis- 
try heads of departments. Leeds, Edin- 
burgh and Sussex universities are also 
regarded highly for their research, and 
18 other institutions are mentioned.' 
Hatfield and Liverpool rate the best 
polytechnics. 

In terms of teaching, a cluster of 
universities follow on the heels of the 
“big three” centres, including 
Durham, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Queen's University, Belfast, followed 
by Aberdeen, Loughborough, and 
Sheffield. 

The UCCA scores pretty well match 
the apparent “teaching'' rank of the 
institutions, with Oxford University^of 
those who supplied figures, recording 
the highest three-year average of 14 
points. Then came Durham and Bristol 
universities with 13 each, followed by 
Imperial and Southampton recording 
almost 13, Queen’s with 12, and Shef- 
field more than 11 on average. Among 
polytechnics Liverpool and North Staf- 
fordshire both averaged six points. 

But the inapplicability of UCCA 
points to Scottish universities made a 
slight mockery of the answers to ques- 
tion 5, although one or two did supply 
A level UCCA scores where available. 
Another simply pointed out the ques- 
tionnaire had been drawn up by some- 
one English. 


universities have four-year chemistry 
courses, and uniquely in England Ox- 
ford also has four-year courses. For 
that reason one respondent listed only 
Scottish institutions in answer to ques- 
tion 2. There were also legitimate 
worries about the different chemistry 
fields, particularly in the distinction 
between departments specialising in 
organic as opposed to inorganic che- 
mistry. Polytechnics also felt their 
work was much more applied and not 
really comparable. 

Cambridge University was the clear 
favourite for lecturers speculating ab- 
out their ideal British department , with 
Oxford, not unsurprisingly, a close 
second. A group of seven other univer- 
sities were mentioned: St Andrews. 
Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Imperial Col- 
lege and King’s College, both in Lon- 
don, and Sussex. On the international 
level, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was thc favourite, fol- 
lowed by Harvard, CalTech, Berkeley 
and University of California in Los 
Angeles (UCLA). Cape Town, Prague 
and Uppsala were also mentioned. 

Bristol University’s a large depart- 
ment, earn! £4m in external funding in 
the last five years from thc research 
councils, industry, and overseas 
sources, particularly thc US. Other 
large departments include Oxford 

“Research” rank 

1. Cambridge 82 

2. Oxford 90 

3. London 62 

(of which Imperial College 60 

University College 21 

4. Bristol University 3i 

6. Southampton 20 

6. Nottingham University 1 6 

7. Leeds University 6 

8. Edinburgh 7 

Sussex 7 

The following institutions were also 
mentioned: Queen’s University Belfast 
(5), University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology (5), Salford 
University (4), Sheffield University (4), 
Aberdeen University (3), Hatfield 
Polytechnic (3), Liverpool Polytechnic 
(3), Liverpool University (3), Lough- 
borough University' (3), Manchester 
University (3), Durham University (2), 



Glasgow University (2), Huddersfield 
Polytechnic (2), Portsmouth 
Polytechnic (2), Sheffield Polytechnic 
(2) t Kent University (1), Leicester Uni- 
versity (l) t North London Polytechnic 
(I). 


whith wun £3.2m, Edinburgh £|.75m. 
Southampton 11.69m. Imperial Col- 
lege 11. 5m. while UWIST, Durham. 
Aberdeen. Exeter. Sheffield universi- 
ties. and Liverpool Polytechnic all 
carat more than I5DU.U0O. 

The large departments scored best in 
terms of their publications record: 
Bristol staff produced 1 2 books and 830 
articles during the past five years. 
Queen’s 18 hooks and 600 articles, 
Southampton 17 books und 635 arti- 
cles, Edinburgh 10 books and 425 
articles and Reading nine books and 
409 articles. Oxford out on its own 
produced 33 books and 1,594 articles. 

Several universities, including Bris- 
tol, Oxford, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
have more than one department of 
chemistry, for example covering in- 
organic, organic, physical theoretical 
or even analytical aspects of the disci- 
pline. The final league tables are 
therefore dependent on which section 
of the chemistry department returned 
the survey. 

Polytechnics also felt their work was 
much more applied ami not really 
conlporablc. One polytechnic even 
sent in its 1979-81 research report to 
reinforce the point. As one polytechnic 
department head said the clunl support 
system must bias the research rank 
tables in favour or universities. 
Another pointed out that all research 
was industrially urien toted, linked to 
work by local companies. 

“Teaching” rank 

1. Cambridge 38 

2. Oxford 36 

3. London (Imperial College) 23 

4. Durham University 13 

Bristol University 13 

6. Nottingham University 10 

University of Wales Institute of 10 

Science and Technology, Cardiff 
8. Edinburgh 9 

Queen’s University, Belfast 9 

10. Aberdeen 7 

Loughborough 7 

Sheffield 7 

13. Manchester University 6 

Glasgow University 6 

The following Institutions were also 
mentioned: Leeds University (5), Liver- 
pool Polytechnic (5), Lancaster Uni- 
versity (4), Salford . (4), Hatfield 
Polytechnic (3), Hall University (3), 
Liverpool University (3), Reading Uni- 
versity (3), St Andrews University (2), 
Exeter University (2), University of 
East Anglia (2), Hrrlot-Watt (2), Hud- 
dersfield Polytechnic (2} v Kingston 
Polytechnic (2), Southampton Unlvcrsl- 


rcgisiered 13 4 thc equivalent of more 
than three Bs), with most universities 
grouped around 10 (a B and two CM. 
The most popular polytechnics had 
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Heriot-Watt. The survey did highlight 
a certain ambiguity between teaching in 
a strictly professional sense, and 
teaching' in a wider, academic sense. 

The UCCA scores that were avail- 
able tended to confirm the general 
teaching rank order. Edinburgh re- 
corded an average of 12 during the past 
three years, Liverpool and Sheffield 
universities scored 11, Manchester 
University more than 10, Strathclyde 
between 9 and 10; the polytechnics 
averaged about six. 

The most impressive supplied pub- 
lications record came from Strathclyde 
' with nine books, 147 articles, ana 51 

ARCHITECTURE S^tSSSSSS^C 




S -l" .•§> ’'.:Tlte: folkiwliig'' Institutions 


With just 13 replies to the quesdon- 
nalre dealing with architecture,, the 
0 -i. results must be treated with more than 
“ ; usual scepticism. Even so Cambridge 
S ■; University and the Bartlett School of 
S Architecture at University College, 

14 ; . London, are clearly thought to be the 
14 1 1 best centres for research and schol- 
14 1 ; arthip in the discipline. . 

IS {• . They dominate thp “research rank" 

12 - table, fallowed by a second Scottish 
JJ [J duo, the universities of Strathclyde and 
‘S it' Edinburgh. Strathclyde’s high standing 
! is no surprise given that it has three 

7 established research units, with 22 
gl;:' full-time research fellows and assls- 
« tv; tants. Liverpool and Manchester Unl- 
6 j ■; verslties are also well regarded. 

1 1 In terms of undergraduate teaching, 

8 f ’ the survey produced a much Vidor 
W ! spread with Iwo very interesting lead- 


spread with Iwo very interesting lead- 
ers: .the Archjtpctural Association 
which hah an intethattohal reputailon 
and Canterbury College of Art. Next 
came thfe Bartlett School at UCL and 
Sheffield Univertdtv^ Nnitlnahntrt And 


a high output with seven books and 101 
articles Edin burgh produced . four • 
books and 110 papers, and Sheffield 
eight books and about 50 papers. 

“Research” rank 

1. Cambridge 33 

2. London - Bartlett School of. 

Architecture, University College 28 

3. Strathclyde . . . 16 

4. Edinburgh 10 

5. Liverpool . 7 

8. Manchester -6 

The following' institutions were also 
mentioned: Kingston Polytechnic (5), 
University of Wales Institute of Science 
and Technology, Cardiff (5), Sheffield 
University (5), Birmingham 
Polytechnic (4), Oxford Polytechnic (3), 

: Newcastle University (3), Oxford Uni- 
versity (2), Portsmouth Polytechnic (2), 
Central London Polytechnic (1). 


ty (2), Wolverhampton Polytechnic (2), 
Bath University (1), Portsmouth 
Polytechnic (1), Thames Polytechnic 
(1), Trent Polytechnic (1), Sussex 
University (1), 

In terms of exteraar funding 
attracted during the past three years, 
Strathclyde, the Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies at York Uni- 
versity, and the school of architecture 
at Birmingham Polytechnic all 
attracted about £500,000, The Institute 
teaches only postgraduates, most self? 
financing, drawn from 15 countries, 
Cambridge university perhaps un- 
surprisingly, clearly proved the most 
attractive British institution where 
architecture dons would most like to 
work, with University College, Lon- 
don, the only other Institution scoring 
more than just one vote. Worldwide, 
there was a great spread, with Harvard 
emerging the most, popular choice^ 
followed by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute ofTecnnology, Princeton, and (ho 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. , 


FRENCH 

Three universities - London, Oxford 
and Cambridge - dominate research 
and scholarship in French according to 
the collective judgment of heads of 
department. Within London Universi- 
ty College Is most commonly regarded 
as the focus of excellence. 

There is also fair agreement about 
which universities come next in the 
pecking order of research - St 
Andrews, Reading, Bristol, and Sus- 
sex. Also highly regarded are War- 
wick, Leeds, Exeter, Edinburgh, and 
Portsmouth Poly technic. 

However the most Impressive pub- 
lications record was achieved by Aston 
with 18 books and 113 articles pub- 
lished by members of the French 
department over the post five years. 
Five other university departments had 
ten or more books published during 
this period - Salford, Kent, Durham, 
Hull and Liverpool. 

On teaching quality there was a 
greater spread of opinions. Oxford 
came top and Cambridge and Bradford 
university third, but Leeds was sand- 
wiched between them clearly with a 
formidable reputation. Sussex, St 
Andrews, Caraiff, Edinburgh and 
Reading universities were also highly 

regarded. 

The average UCCA scores of suc- 
cessful candidates tended to reflect this 
pecking order. Leeds and Durham 

“Research” rank 

1. Cambridge 53 

Z Oxford . 52 

3. London ' „ 45 

- (of which: University Coftafle ! • IB 

Queen Mary Coflega • 7) 

4. St Andrews 23 

6. Bristol - 21 

6. Reading 17 

7. Sussex . 15 

8. Edinburgh 13 

g.WarwIok 12 

10. Leeds 10 

Exeter 10 

12. Manchester 7 

Bradford -7 

Portsmouth Polytechnic 7 

15. Kent .8 

Durham 5 

The following Institutions were also 
mentioned: Aston (5), Lancaster, East 
- Anglia, Essex, Surrey and Newcastle 
Polytechnic (3), Salford and Bath (2), 
and Hull, Aberdeen, and the 

Polytechnic of Central London (1). 


“teaching” rank 1 . 

1. Architectural Association -16 

2. CanforburVCollageofArt 14 

•3. London “Bart[ett School 

of Architecture, University College 13 
'• Sheffield University 13 

5i NoWngham ... "11 

.8, Manchester 9 

i7. Edinburgh ' § 

.8. Heriot-Watt 6 

The following tns^itatloaa were also 
mentioned: Brighton Polytechnic (5), 
Cambridge University (5), Klngdtoft 


scores of around 6 (three Ds or two 
CM. 

Unsurprisingly Oxford and Cam- 
bridge proved to he the most attractive 
institutions for an alternative job. But 
Exeter, Edinburgh. St Andrews, Brad- 
ford, East Anglia, Bristol and Sussex 
universities were also mentioned. 

Worldwide the most attractive 
alternative employers were the Uni- 
versity of Geneva at thc top, followed 
closely by Harvard, Yale, and Sydney. 
Berkeley, Stanford, Princeton and the 
So r bonne were also mentioned. 

Two main areas of ambiguity 
emerged in the cuurse of this survey of 
the opinions of the heads of French 
department. The first was thc well 
known distinction between depart- 
ments with a literary orientation and 
those with a more vocational bias. 
Most universities fall into, the first 
category but the technological univer- 
sities and n few others fall into the 
second. 

There is a similar difficulty arising 
from the fact that in some universities 
and in most polytechnics and colleges 
French is taught in dose conjunction 
with other subjects. 

The second area of ambiguity arises 
from thc fact that because of the 
enforced contraction of the universities 
many French departments are in a state 
of flux. From next year Cambridge will 
have no professor of French and 
Oxford only one. Traditionally 
strong departments in Manchester, 
Hull and Leicester have suffered from 
premature retirements. 


Finally one head of department 
suggested that other factors should be 
taken into account before any attempt 
was made to construct league tables of 
relative merit. He suggested the num- 
ber of postgraduate degrees com- 
pleted, the career record of graduates, 
consultancy woTk, and the contribu- 
tion of the department to "the promo- 
tion of French culture". 

“Teaching” rank 

1. Oxford 35 

2. Loads 20 

3. Bradford '28 

Cambridge 28 

G. Sussex - 15 

6. Cardiff 12 

7. St Andrews 11 

Sartorri 11 

0. Edinburgh 10 

Reading 10 

11. Bath 8 

Durham 8 

Warwick .8 

Aston ■ 8 

Bristol 8 

Portsmouth PoMachnlo 8 

17. Hull 8 

Manchester 8 

Salford 6 

Surrey 8 

The following Institutions were also 
mentioned] UMIST, Lancaster and Ex- 
eter (5), Blrkbeck, Kent, Belfast, and 
the Polytechnic of Central London (4), 
Aberystwyth, Newcastle Polytechnic, 
Essex, Southampton, Kingston 
Polytechnic, and the Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and Technology (3)i 


Polytechnic (5), Oxford University (Sh 
Strathclyde University (5), Bath (4 y f 
Dundee (4), .Polytechnic of North Lont 


don (4), Liverpool University (4)i 
Mackintosh School, Glasgow (4), New* 
castle UnWttoly A4), Btepilugbjttri 


castle University • (4), Blrpilngbjttd 
Polytechnic ; (3), University of Wqlei ;■ 
Institute Of Science and ! Technology! ' 


: • verhampton Polytechnic (1) ‘ 
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Robbins to Leverhulme 

The Leverhulme programme of study Into thA future ot 
higher education was organised by the Socletyfor . 
Research Into Higher Education with a grant from the 
Leverhulme Trust and further grants were made by the 
\0ulberikfah Foundation and the Department of. Educa- 
tion and Science, The programme consisted of eight 
seminars the first In April 1981 and the last In 
September 1982. - . 

An edited f6ur-page version of the final report Is now 
available In reprint form (first published in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement on 27th May, 1 983) price 
2t>p. . • 

Inquiries shotild be addressed to Frances Goddard, The 
’ Times Supplements, Priory House, St John's Lane, 
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Sir Steven Runciman reviews the Council of 
Europe exhibition on Anatolian Civilization in 
Istanbul; Richard Allen Cave discusses Anthony 
Burgess’s translation of Cyrano de Bergerac for the 
rsc; and Brian Morton reviews a season of films 
based on American “hard-boiled” thrillers. 


Panache personified 


Panache is (he essence or Cyrano de 
Bergerac: a mode of being as well as 
of expression, it is the source of his 
integrity and the basis of his claim to 
immortality. 

It is n difficult quality for an English 


actor to convey, so given are we to 
relish the understatement of emotion: 
it is a flamboyance that is not mere 
exhibitionism, for it is rooted in a 
complex philosophy of life - a code of 
behaviour like the Renaissance con- 
cept of sprezsalura that demands the 
strenuous commitment of the whole 
man in his every gesture. It derives in 
Cyrano from a profoundly tragic 
awareness that fate has twice cursed 
him in giving him a monstrous nose 
that renders his every gesture poten- 
tially ridiculous and in placing him in 
an age that is vicious, meanspirited, 
too preoccupied with status and intri- 
gue to relish cliivalry for the exacting 
virtue that it is. The danger for the 
actor is to make the panache seem a 
romantic, theatrical swagger when it 
should intimate a brilliance of mind, 
for Cyrano's insight into the folly of his 
age is acute, his mastery of every 
situation derives from a knowledge of 
the superiority of his imagination and 
sensitivity overall comers. Panache is a 
willed assertion of moral and intellec- 
tual difference, a triumph of the spirit 
against immense odds; a dear-eyed 


acceptance of one’s isolation and in 
that, as de Guiche - Cyrano’s bitterest 
enemy - has finally to admit, there lies 
an enviable freedom: Cyrano places 
himself beyond the reach of anyone's 
pity, for he is never self-pitying. 

Rostand devised the role of Cyrano 


Rostand devised the role of Cyrano 
for Benoit Coquelin (1841-1909) who 
excelled in performing the tirade, arias 
requiring virtuoso powers of declama- 
tion. ft is through words as well as 
deeds that Cyrano creates and sustains 
his conception of an ideal self: "Moi, 
e'est moralement que i'ai mes ele- 
gances," he claims and Rostand make 
nis verbal artistry symbolic of this and 
of an abundant xesl for life. Words spill 
from him in a rich exuberance of 
feeling. It is here that the English actor 
relies most heavily on a translator: the 
subtlety that is panache can easily be 
flattened into bravado or mawkish- 
ness. Too literal a translation can kill 
the wit - especially the effects achieved 
in the French by the succinctness and 
sense of climax possible with rhyming 
Alexandrines. Anthony Burgess's ver- 
sion for the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany can match the epigrammatic style 
adroitly (“Our devil changed into a 
Christian brother! / Attack one nostril 
and he turns the other") and he 
exploits one’s expectations of rhyme 
with comic brio in the scene where 
Christian proves his courage by inter- 


The hard-boiled film 


It’s a media cliche that bad novels 
Make good films. Sadly the reverse 
often holds as well. Hollywood , has 
displayed an irritating tendency to 
abstract the most banal and trivial 
themes from great novels; Joan Dldion 
describes movie moguls on the set of 
The Great Gatsby admitting ignorance 
of “the basic material" and quoting 
from a sketchy four-page “treatment” 
which mBde a nonsense of Fitzgerald’s 
text. 

To coincide with a recent season of 
Hollywood adaptations at the National 
FJhn Theatre, Zomba Books have 
reissued three omnibus volumes of 
thrillers by Cornel Waolrich, Jim 
Thompson and David Goodls, who 
along with James M. Cain (also fca- . 
hired at NpT), ate the ten-minute eggs 
at -the* hard-boiled school beloved of 
Wm-makera. 

• Adaptation Is always a complex 
bntfiwM and with fl/w noir thesfonrt of 
critical attention m the 1960s and 70s 

■ only muddled the '.pod, Typically 
French concerns r Identity, violence; 

-community; the apparatus of etristen- 

1 tWtanv- found « grass roots expression 

■ American popular thrillers of the 
1930s and 40s arid much of the serious 

, Interest iri- pulp fiction 'arid gangster 


movies stemmed from France, where 
the elevation of kitsch is a useful 
stand-by tor critics and academics* In 
turn, Truffaut, Bernard Tavernier and 
Jean-Jacques Beineix have shown b 
fascination for the pulps, adapting 
work by Goodis, Thompson and Wool- 
rich for the screen. 

The crucial question regarding 
adaptation is to what extent film ana 


fictional narrative answer the same 
needs and explore the same concerns. 
If they don’t, "faithfulness” to the 
original Is Irrelevant. The auteur direc- 
tor, like Hitchcock (who filmed Wool- 
rich’s Rear Window) or Peckinpah 
(who wallowed In Thompson’s naBty 
the Getaway ), to likely to make free 
With his sources anyway. 

David Good is’* Dark Passage Is less 
well-known or highly 'regarded than 
the. Bogart/Bjicair film directed by 
Delmer Dawes: the story of a man 


face and finally proves his Innocence. 
For all Dawes s brave, try at subjective 
effects and interior monologue (largely 
to avoid.showlng Bogart’s faceuntllthe 


plastic surgeon docs his work), the film 
is curiously characterless. In both 
senses,: ,.;••• ;.-v- 




rupting Cyrano’s account of the battle 
at the Porte de Nesle, turning the epic 
narrative into a farce with references to 
the prodigious size of the hero’s nose. 
Every couplet seems to invite yet 
another synonym for that unfortunate 
member. 

In more intimate moments when 
Cyrano’s imagination takes wing, 
Burgess expands into apt metaphor 
where the original explores the niceties 
of grammar. When Cyrano woos Rox- 
ane on Christian's behalf, his ardour 
brings him to a pitch of sensitivity in 
which he can gauge Roxane’s every 
delicate fluctuation of feeling, 
although she towers above him on her 
balcony. In an earlier translation 
Christopher Fry translated this with 
prosaic literalness: “I can feel the 
gentle trembling of your hand / Shak- 
ing the jasmine branches where I 
standi” Burgess goes for the spirit of 
the French and makes it a moment of 
complete imaginative identification 
with the beloved - tender, devoted, a 
perfect consummation: ”... and the 
passion of that trembling weaves / A 
spider-filament that seeks me now / 
reeling its way along the jasmine 
bough. What Fry renders as a physical 
fact, Burgess by an airy fantasy trans- 
forms into an experience of spiritual 
union that touches rapture, wonder 
and emotional scruple. In its truth to 


Film texts and fiction texts make 
different demands on (heir material. 
Obsession with “the original” tends to 
obscure the curious symbiotic rela- 
tionship that exists between different 
media. In Dawes’s Dark Passage, we, 
concentrate on things - ashcans, scal- 
pels, clothes - not people. The novel - 
Goodia’s novel and the genre as a 
whole - humanizes; film reifies; 
Robbe-Grillet has tried to make the 
novel do film’s work and has failed. 
Endings will be different because film 
resolves, fiction rffrsolves; OoodlB de*. 
tested the upbeat ending of Dawes’s 
film. Film & the abstract medium, 
though denser, more immediate, less 
Ironic, than the novel; fiction is open- 
ended where film is closed, contained. 
The film Gatsby was about shirts, rings 
and cars; Alan Ladd and, later, Robert 
Redford were comments on Fitz- 
gerald's myth, not expressions of bra 
character. •• 

. Brian Morton 

The omnibus editions of novels by 
Oopdlst Thompson and Woolrich are 

S Ushed under the series title “Black 
■ Thrillers^ by Zomba Booh at 
£5,95 each. 


’ 28: Sainsbury Centre, Unl- 

I Anglia. Treasures from 
Norfolk Churches, 1 . 



Derek Jacobi as Cyrano and John Bowe as Le Bret in the RSC prododia 
at the Barbican Theatre. Picture by Nobby Clark. 

the complex psychology of Rostand’s mannerism; his integrity like Cyraa'i 
creation, Burgess’s version is unerring- is absolute: he gives nis virtuosity toi 
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ly exact. 

So too is Jacobi’s rendering of 
Cyrano: his voice is effortlessly expan- 
sive and musical throughout its im- 
mense range; wit sparkles through his 
timing ana inflexions; the tonal transi- 
tions are dazzling, the moments of 
pathos perfectly judged. He bestrides 
the seething world of seventeenth- 
century France that Terry Hands’s 
production evokes, a pillar of commit- 
ment and fiery sincerity amid the 
affectation and duplicity. Panache for 
Jacobi is not an excuse for theatrical 

Revelations 

Anyone lucky enough to visit Istan- 
bul before the end of October will 
| have the additional pleasure of being 
I able to see one 6f tne most remark- 
I able exhibitions of modem times. 

I It may seem odd that the council of' 
Europe should sponsor an exhibi- 
tion that deals with Asia Minor; but 
it is a useful reminder that European 
civilization cannot be studied in 
isolation. After all. it was mainly in 
the prehistoric culture of Anatolia 
that Greek civilization had its roots: 
and the part played by the Greeks of 
Anatolia and the neighbouring Is- 
lands in laying the foundations of 
philosophy and science was para- 
mount. In Hellenistic and Byzantine 
times the influence of the East was 
omnipresent; and the Turks, (hough 
always mindful of their more oriental 
origins, owed much to their prede- 
cessors in Anatolia. There is thus a 
thread of continuity running through 
the exhibition, not always easily visible 
but not to be ignored. 

’ The- exhibits . are ■ handsomely 
housed. The great church of St 
Irene, In the first court of the Topka- 
pi Palace, has been thoroughly re- 
paired. The prehistoric exhibits are 
to be seen in tbe cloister buildings 
.and the Greek and Byzantine in the 
church Itself. The Seljuk and Otto- 
man exhibits are in the old stables of 
the Palace, which have been rehabili- 
tated to make an effective museum. 
The- prehistoric- section contains ob- 
jects illustrating each layer of An*U> 
lian civilization from about the sixth 
millennium bc. There are of greater 
interest to the archaeologist than to 
the arMover: though there are some 
lovely gold vessels from Alacahoyuk 
add Kultepe of the third and second 
millennium Bfc, and some ‘handsome 


mannerism; his integrity like Cyruoi 
is absolute: he gives nis virtuosity loi 
service of the role rather than griipq 
the role as a vehicle for actorlydispb; 
Always a fine actor, his porUayiW 
Cyrano proves him a great one, if 
daring matched with a metkuk* 
scruple. ' 

Jacobi's Cyrano is the pufc 
embodiment of panache. ! 

Richard Allen Can 

Richard Allen Cave is lecturer In ft 
gltsh at Bedford College, London. : 


are few but of high quality, include 
splendid silver disnes from the Kui* 
cada hqard and the exquisite incest* ; 
tion-work icon of St Eudoda. Brink 
best of Byzantine art is not movable.* 
can be seen in St Sophia itself onfljf 
Kahriye Cami, with Us Incampan* . 
mosaics and frescoes. , r 

It is Ottomn art that provides i fc . 
great revelation of the exhibit)® 
indeed, one could almost wish thatr 
had been devoted to Ottoman 
alone; there is so much of intent**. ■ 
beauty to be seen. It Is an art j 
manages to combine eclecticism 1 
complete individuality. It is rich 
exuberant but capable of dwasa-. 
and delicacy, and,' for all its splendw.: - 
never vulgar, at least till we reach w* 
nineteenth century . Free sculptures*, . 
pictures were forbidden by retypt* 
though miniatures managed ip 
the ban. But in abstract designs 
above ail floral designs it is unflJiQ-': 
aed, as the brocades and carpets wi. 
the pottery from Iznik shows, . 
sense of colour and variety in *h*P*£s’:: 
be seen In the metalwork, is ■ 
dinaiy. ... • : • 

Besides the objects in the .' .. 

exhibition there are also wiw JK 
called, a little alarmingly, ; 

*«V\U\UIahb nil wnrfn A , ! . 

w Pasha 1 ; 

contains more carpets and j 

ies as well as costumes andfonjJL» 

In the tekkt of the .Whirling • 

i there to a superb coUectfon of WJJ' 
Instruments; and the Mlkttfy 
is filled with richly decorated JJg , 

■ used not only for Impenal ■ 

also On military campaigns. Ati. i 
man encampment imust nave kw 

■ like ah out-size flower garden. MW* 


gjaiTQOjecu pt.the seventh , century ' 
bc , that .We begin to see art as we 
know it, with the sense of proportion C 
and elegance .fopt: we associate , with.' 
the Greeks) , , : . . . 

The qrcek and Hellinistfc exhibits . 
.are a little, disappointing; One has to 


rne rajace. and examples yr-j- i. 
phy; for the Turks raised calligraphy » <■ 
be a major 'aft.-, . ' >n 

The visitor's reaction to these , - 
mao exhibits must be close to tnw . r. 
the [Queen qf Sheba- when she vfcto# u. 
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The enigma who cracked the code 

Andrew Hodges on the little known computer pioneer Alan Turing 


Ian McEwon's The Imitation Game is 
one of the most interesting and highly 
praised television plays of recent years, 
first shown in April 1980. A feminist 
play, set in the Britain of 1940, it is of 
the general kind of work that sets out to 
retrieve history from its definition and 
interpretation by those who live “up- 
stairs”. 

On the other hand, it is distinctive in 
setting its worm’s-eye-view drama not 
merely within the Second World War (o 
bastion of male-defined history), but at 
the heart, or brain, of British opera- 
tions. It is placed in the Bletchley Park 
of 1940, when “real” history is being 
made - by men - in breaking the 
Enigma ciphers. But McEwan wants to 
say, through tbe hero-victim Cathy, 
that the greater secret Jies in male 
sexual pride, as Cathy finds to her cost 
when she penetrates and wounds it. 
She becomes a danger to “security" 
because of what she knows, and is put 
away. 

McEwan's new film. The Plough- 
man's Lunch, treats the retrieval, or 
rather the falsification, of history more 
explicitly; its very title is explained as 
the commercial Invention of an ale- 


and-cheesc Merrie England. 

The title of The Ploughman’s Lunch 
is explained as a bit of fact, rather than 
fiction, within the film; it is not made 
clear that so is that of The Imitation 
Game. For this phrase alludes to the 
very real ideas of the real person Alan 
Turing, the English mathematician 
who lived from 1912 to 1954, and who 
as ’'Turner" is /raff-represented in the 
play as the man whose pride is wound- 
ed. 

Alan Turing died in 19S4, but his 
problems certainly did not, and it was 
only in the later 1970s that it became 
possible to see who he was and what he 
did. 

In one way at least this is literally 
true. The “Ultra secret" of the broken 
German codes was kept not only from 
Germans but from everyone else for 
nearly 30 years after the waT ended. So 
until 1974 no one said anything about 
what Turing had dbno, fet alone’ his 
status as the central scientific figure of 
the British cryptanalytic effort; • 

So late a revelation has inevitably 
given a false impression of the signifi- 
cance of that effort. It cannot help but 
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The 'Colossus’ machine: part of Britain’s code-breaking effort 


, vm m::. 

Alan Mathison Turing was horn fa London on June 23, 1912, 
Educated at Sherborne and King’s, Cambridge, he became 
an ill-fitting and untenured Cambridge don In 1935. During 
the war, he was with the Foreign Office and immedially 
afterwards, the National Physical Laboratory. In 1948 he 
became reader In mathematics at Manchester University. 
When he died In 1954, his contribution to Britain's war effort 
still went unrecognized; his Interests outside his academic 
work were those of a thoughlfril solitary- chera, gardening, 
long-distance running. 


suddenly brought cryptanalysis into 
the twentieth century. In particular, it 
brought in scientific method for the 
first time. 

Turing made a joke of this and gave 
to one rather old-fashioned process the 
ironic name of ROMSing - a reference 
to that progressive call for the Re- 
sources of Modern Science. But never- 
theless, it reflected a simple truth, and 
Alan Turing's development of a mod- 
ern theory of statistics for use on the 
Enigma and other problems was cen- 
tral to the success. This was not magic; 
it was more like correcting the tune 
warp in which the pre-war establish- 
ment had been stuck. 

. In October 1941 Turing headed the 
signatories on a desperate letter to 
Churchill pleading for priorities and 
resources - a letter not only written 
over the head of Commander Dennis- 
ton, who was supposed to be running 
tbe organization, but which conspi- 
cuously omitted to mention him. 


digital computer. It should be ex- 
plained that although there were very 
impressive electronic machines at 
Bletchley by 1944, there was never one 
with the universal property of the 
computer. That is, nothing had the 
property now so easily taken for 
granted, that the hardware can be left 
untouched, and only the program 
changed. 

But this was what Turing took on as 
soon as the war ended. By the turn of 
1945 be had produced a proposal which 
was indeed rapidly accepted by the 
National Physical Laboratory (NPL). 
At that point it was the most advanced 
such proposal in the world, incorporat- 
ing not only a clear exposition of this 
new “universal” idea, but a detailed 
logical design, the specification of 
electronic components, a concept of 


By (his {mint mathematicians should 
bc murmuring at my failure to discuss 
what Turing nimself would certainly 
have seen as his greatest work. This is 
the concept of the “Turing machine", 
with which he answered a deep prob- 
lem about mathematics in 1936, before 
he was 24. The Turing machine sup- 
plied a precise formulation of what was 
to be meant by a “rule” or “proce- 
dure”, and Turing was able to show, 
using this definition, that there could 
be no general rule for the solution of all 
mathematical problems. But he saw 
this aspect at the foundations of 
mathematics as just one application of, 
rather than the purpose of, the Turing 
machine idea. His own development of 
the purely mathematical fields opened 
up by the Turing machine was fairly 
limited; his strength lay more in bridg- 


eiectrontc components, a concept oi Umited;hisstrengmiaymoreinbndg- 
gro|ra naming and of programming lan- ing the gap ^between logic and the 


be seen as a spicy addendum to the 
"real" war of strategy and soldiery. 
Tho mysterious, eccentric atmosphere 
wonderfully evoked by The Imitation 
Game may also have lent itself to such a 
view. But the decrypts produced at 
■Bletchley were no less than the in- 
formation base on which the "real" 
war, at least the western war, was 
conducted. 

The clearest case is that of the sea 
war, which in fact was Turing's special 
province. Until the break into naval 
Enigma was made in 1941, and then 
again when it was lost in 1942, the 
Atlantic was a blank. But Enigma 
decryption handed to the Navy a daily 
newspaper's worth of current position 
reports and operational orders from 
the other side. 

There was an element of sheer luck- 


to say that contempt was the most 
effective means of inducing the drama- 
tic changes required In 1940/42, but 
that radicalism of his approach, the 
counterpart of something more easily 
praised as “originality" in his open 
scientific work, was still an essential 


possible at all And If we put aside the 
McEwanite reservation that the strug- 
gle between the “new men" and the old 
men was, after all, still all about mate 


control, we have a high-pitched exam- 

J ile of that barrier-breaking and muck- 
ng-in that those who ask what went 


ruined everything for the Allies for 
nearly a year - just because It made the 
process 26 times harder. WhUe it did 
so, sinkings of Allied ships approached 
disaster levels'. Other quite simple 
changes in the 1 Ertlgirta; or in Its use, 
could easily have produced, a two, 
three, four year problem. Given the 
critical situation of 1943, It is hard to 
see that even major redeployment of 
Allied air and naval resources to 
convoy protection could have made up 
for the difference .between night and 
day that the resumed Enigma aectyp- 
ilon In fact provided. ’ 

The value of secret intelligence in 
general. remains in doubt but in the. 
specifics of the Atlantic, where Allied 
control was A precondition for the 
Opening of tfie. Second Front , a flow of 
reliable information was of ..crucial 
importance, So, in turn, were critical 
technical steps taken by a small nutn- 


wrong after 1945, are inclined to feel 
was going the right way before 1945. 

As for so many others only warfare 
allowed his skills to find effective 
expression. And he shared In the other 
great British irony, that the period of 
standing Alone was of . such advantage 
tp the, ppwer 'Of the United States.' 
Turing had a particular role in 
implementing the Grand Alliance, 
where there wgs a marked element' 
of conflict as American ambitions 
overtook British resources. Turing’s 
visit to America In the winter, of 
1942/43 . was , , as with the transfer of 
radar and atomic knowledge, part of; 
the bargain; that Churchill struck, and 1 
the origin of a most enigmatic area of, 
the post-war Spetial Relationship, 

. People often ask why, given this 
amazing flow ofinformatipn from the: 
horse’s mouth, the war could nof be, 

! ended sooner. The staddard response 
Is that it did end sooner than anyone; 
had tbe right to expect. But. there is 
’ _ oftr 


As in 1941. it alio had (hat personal 
drivo behind It: he simply wanted to ret 
about constructing It as cheaply and 
quickly as possible, much as things had 
been done at Bletchley, within months i 
rather than years. Yet by May 1948 not , 
a single component had been assem- | 
bled, and Turing resigned. They had ■ 
written plenty of programs, bu t had not : 
even the ghost of a machine. What - 
went wrong, then, after 1945? 

It was a depressing story of how , 
considerations of rank, age, class, 
professional demarcation lines, and . 
everything else that Turing had been : 
allowed to sweep aside In 1941, all 
turned out to count for more than what . 
was officially supposed to be a project 
of immense national Importance, that : 
of getting a first computer built before - 
the Americans did. Probably the NPL 
was particularly burenucratic, and in- 
deed the later university projects at 
Cambridge and Manchester were more 
effective. Turing, of course, waB by no 
means the ideal diplomat. Nor, actual- 
ly, was all to be lost; after Turing left 
the NPL some changes were made, a 
freer structure allowed, and a scaled- • 
down version of Turing’s computer 
plan, the Pilot ACE, emerged ill 1950.J . 
. But-this was only a shadow of the vision 
of 1945, in which Turing had tried to 
carry over the victory of scientific 
intelligence into the post-war world. 

It is a remarkable . fact that the 
would-have-been national computer 
remained almost as secret as Blotch loy . 
Park. Turing’s design was not men- 
tioned In the biographical memoir that. 
he received as a Fellow of the Royal : 
. Society, and was not seriously re- 
viewed until 1975. It may possibly be 
published in 1984 - ,an appropriate; 
, year for retrieving a forgotten 
piece of history, the more so. 3 $ 

: government has caught on to “informa- 
tion technology" borne 40 years later, : 
On the other hand, it wouid not be . 
i celebiat-' r ““'~“ , “ ~ " w 


First, Turing Showed in 1936, in 
the course of his great paper, that 
although there were Infinitely many 
possible Turing machines, the opera- 
tions of any and all of them could be 
simulated by Just one. the "universal” 
Turing machine. But this was essential- 
ly the Idea of the computer, able to play 


Turing mac 


out any of an infinite variety of possible 
programs, ahd this was why Turing was 
able to throw himself so quickly into 
building such a machine in 1945, once 
world events had allowed him to 
-acquire a practical knowledge of elec- 
tronic engineering. 

; Second; the Turing machine was 
an important idea In pure science, as 
opposed to pure mathematics, In the 
sense that it set up a new framework, a 
new level of abstraction for the descrip- 
tion of the world. Many people would 
claim now that it is as Important a 
framework as that of physics. And 
Turing’s own claim, made In outline In 
1936 and then more and. more tren- 
chantly as time went on, was that this 


of all toehtar operations. , . 

Correspondingly, his.owh Interest In 
computers was not in calculations for 
weaponry, but, tivwhat he called "in- 
telligent machinery”. His best-known 
discussion of the Turing machine 
framework as a model for the mind was . 
given in an article in Mind (1950), This 
is famous for starting off , ln a style Very 
unlike most of the ponderous contribu- 
tions to that journql, with: o' rather 
rtiqiti ."Imitation game", proposed as 
tin operational definition of >vhat Is to 
be me&nt by "intelligence”.' ■ .. ■' 

.‘ These ideas had been dlscussed long 
before at -Bletchley Park; so that Ian 
McEwan, in cribbing a quotation from 
this famous paper -and - putting it into 
Is notbeihg as 
ho 


ter in 1948 and enjoyed the use of the 
computer developed there, hut of 
course this was like a slow, unwieldy 
version of a little home computer of 
today, and although useful for the 
British atomic bomb, had neither the 
scale nor speed required for his ambi- 
tions. Instead he turned to a new field 
in theoretical biology, the mathematic- 
al modelling oi animal and plant 
growth, into which he injected some 
powerful new ideas. - 

One of the many ironies of> Turing's 
life is that soon after writing the Mind 

S , in which he cast himself as the 
:o of a new science, he was 
actually on trial himself. It was not, of 
course, for religious heresy - but for 
sexual heresy. The police found out 
about his liaison with a young working- 
class man in February 1952, and they 
both went to trial in March. Tb ring had 
to undergo chemical castration tos 
avoid imprisonment, but this was only 
one aspect of what happened, 

It also pitched him into that Cold 
War period when homosexuality was 
being defined as a prime “security 
risk , with special pressures coming 
bom the United States. Given Turing’s 
wartime position, Ms 1942 entry into 
American secrets, and his post-yvar 
work for GCHQ, this was . not a* 
convenient state of affairs for anyone. 
But it was the more dramatic in tfrat 
Turing refused to go through even 
token motions of repentance and con- 
formity - until, that is, he killed 
himself, biting into an apple soaked in 
cyanide in June 1954. 

The true tragedy leaves me with a 
bone to pick with Ian McEwan. For-he 
has “Turner”, in his play, to find 
himself Impotent with Cathy, and then 
channel his anger by victimizing hot for 
peeping at "the ultra secret” in his 
room. I also believed that he was 
showing us the figure of a repressed 
homosexual, living a He before and : 
after the altempiedact. 

The real Turing, whatever 
Ws .other faults, was . , partfculdHy , 
honest as a homosexual, and McEwan 
makes an unfortunate mining of fact 
and fiction. - 

Unfortunately, furthermore, *- be- 
cause it subtracts from a powerful 
claim . that even "nice” men, dvUonl 
men, form part of the workings o(pat- 
riarcy. Almost any other rituatiqu 
Would have madea betterfflustratnuor 
a general thesis . Ontheothertaad, The 
Imitation Game did reveal dial nre» . 
“itire^war.civUfaeifwar, hasi&aroBe* . 
victims: machine InteUigence. however 
ihiicb the product of Irooodastk bee 
thought, , is liable (ci be leaktaed a$ 
aggressively “male" intelligence, ndfe- 
: ary intelligence. . '■ 

■ The dramatist to free, to express s 
greater truth without woman® about 
what actually happenad. TV. tee- 
the 
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Eugene Kamenka chooses Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
The Essence of Christianity 


Religion is not congenial lo me. I wm 
reared an atheist by Russian Jewish 
atheists whose parents. In turn, had 
been at leas I agnostics. My experience 
with Christians Id their capacity as 
Christians has been almost wholly 
bad. My experience with orthodox 
Jews and Muslims has not been much 
belter. They are at their best when 
Ihey have no power and are shaped by 
other, non-religious traditions. There 
was a narrowness or spirit, an unscru- 
pulousness in the service of the divine 
and a remarkable Inch of charity In 
dealing with opponents flint characte- 
rized nil the leading defenders of 
religion In tho period or my youlh, 
when people still thought I hat man 
should serve God and not vice versa. 

Submission, the surrender ofjtidg- 
-nient for (he hope of comfort and 
consolation, I suppose, was what 
critical Intellectuals of my generation 
_ Qr Bt least those ( was willing to talk 
to and cherish as Mends - despised 
most. We were liberated, or thought 
we were liberated, by Freud, Marx 
and Feuerbach. The Soviet Union and 
the scandalous behaviour of Com- 
munist parties throughout the world 
had shown Marx to be a tricky guide, 
so Freud and Feuerbach became less 


In a wartime but still strikingly shel- 
tered, comparatively prosperous and 
thirty egalitarian society, the class 
struggle was In any case remote and 
abstract, while sexual and religious 
censorship and suppression were, In 
the wider society we lived In, perva- 
sive and real. Culture, as Matthew 
Arnold had said, required getting 
ypilrscif out of the way. 

• i ' Autobiographically 1 1 came to Lud- 
wig Feuerbach In high school, 
through George Eliot and her mag- 
nificent translation of The Essence of 
Christianity, I appreciated, even then, 
the paint that nations have different 
gods because (bey have different cul- 
tures, that we create god In our own 
Idealized Image and that each nation 
scoffs at the gods or others because 
they do not correspond to its needs. 
But I was more excited at that time by 
thecrlllcal, historical and sociological 
treatment of -the Old Testament (a 
great book that should not be excised 
from our secular education) at the 
hands of. those wonder fur authors of 
the old Rationalist Preps. I admired, 


loose, careless, unsystematic and 
could confuse or gloss over problems 
In the most shameless way' 1 . 

Yet, his thought and his confusions 
dominate our age much as his Essence 
of Christianity dominated European 
Intellectual life In Germany from 1841- 
1848 and In Russia and to a lesser 
extent In France a little later. In our 
modern Insistence that the state, reli- 
gion, law and science have no (Unction 
bill to “serve man", that they are 
human creations that must never be 
allowed lo react back on man and 
dominate him, we arc Feuerbachians 
all, sharing both bis hopes and his 
Illusions, his Intellectual virtues and 
Ids defects. “Modern” religion Itself 
has proved Feuerbach right in his 
analysis of the historical trend; it has 
retreated from the “otherness” of God 
to the god who lives in us, with iis and 
Tor us, whose real meaning Is a 
conception of man. Between those two 
poles, religions are Irrevocably 
doomed tq vacillate. 

The Essence of Christianity has to be 
read, as It was not In its own time, not 
only sympathetically, but percepHve- 
ty and critically, Its fundamental 
theme that religion Is a dream, a 
fantasy-picture, which expresses 
man's situation and at the same lime 
provides a fantasy-gratification of 
man's wish to overcome that situation 
is of centra) Intellectual Importance to 
the genuine study of religion. Its 
recognition that, religion Is primarily 


practical rather than theoretical, an 
“art of life”, not only a template of 
reality but a template for dealing with 
reality, la of equal and also wider 
Importance; It shows that Marx was 
wrong Ip accusing Feuerbach at being 
,'a “passive” materialist; On the con- 
trary, Feuerbach correctly saw know 1 
ledge as a practical activity, as a 
grappling with reality in which we 
select ana order and seek to satisfy our 
wants. In his later life, he was not 
Imporceptive In seeing morality as 
similarly practical, as expressing b 
wish that people behave In certain 
Ways In principle possible to people 
generally, but proclaimed for them 
regardless of their situation and law as 
seeking to abolish (by hanging) the 
culprit; bo as to make its wishes Into 
•realUy. 

Feuerbach' may, Indeed he does, 
confuse or fall 16 separate his cognl- 
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Hon, and shared their sprcly correct 
contempt for the mushlncss, lack of 
Intellectual vigour or cultural percep- 
tive nessof the New Testament, even in 
tfie -Authorised Version, let alone, 
now, when It offers Instant redemp- 
Hon without linguistic effort or Im- 
mersion in a historical tradition. 

‘ Lbdwlg Feuerbach, ' on whom I 
Imveslttcowrltteua book not admired, 
by those who worship cither God or 


religion and of human fantasies gener- 
ally. But In relating the one to the 
other,.. he made possible the- great 
achievements of the modern age - the 
empirical, .historical and sociological 
! understanding of religion and of other 
human constructions and the Impor- 
. (ant Insight that knowledge Is a form 
oT striving. 

He was right In his view thetas man 
ceases to fori helpless In a particular 
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sopher, He Was a remarkably percep- 
tive and I magi native pian who be- 
^ shpujld awaken 


to religion. Thus, as man has con- 
querea nature but has failed to “con- 
qitor” his < own society and Us poten- 
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Britons 
take a 
Meister 
class 

Is Britain lagging behind 
Europe in vocational 
training? A Further 
Education Staff College 
survey examined the 
West German solution. 

The Further Education Staff College 
has undertaken a series of studies of 

vocational education and training over 

the last three years in the Federal structure provides training skills ana 
Republic of Germany. Nine groups of status across much wider ranges of 
"experts" have examined in depth and trades, abilities and of the population 
reported on specific aspects of urovi- than in the UK. 

MrtJShKS The routes into further training and 

3E$ =s Bas usks. = pass 
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and debriefing session before and after alternative, which is the Meister level 
Its visit The studies were designed to or master craft worker. t 
pnromoass all eleven Under and for This latter route is the engine of the 
each specialist group to embrace a German training and industnal systems, 
comprehensive range of local, regional Here only, after apprenttestop an 
Tnd National institutions. industrial experience plus further 

The specific areas under scrutiny training and examinations, <™ne cap- 
induded-measures to deal with youth able ofoperatmg at superior speclahst 
1 . .......iiinn Hi a snnfirvisnr. as a trainer in 



local industry and commerce to test 
standards of particular students. 
Separation between Land and indus- 


try provision is regarded as the source 
ot flexibility, accordingly providing 
both for the need for forward planning. 


anu gUIUUIIlCi UPUl wiuvwaiu|i — *• 

menu; the role oflhe industrial tutor; plover or entrepreneur, 
training in business studies and lan- One must always remember that the 
guagesf the education and training of technician and Meister levels we based 
young handicapped adults; education firmly on the apprenticeship structure 
and training for the hotel end catering which is the prerequisite for what 

Sp .l t i Fnl muc onH this nrftfWIIIISlte IHVOlVCS. 


opportunities In business studies, en- and regulations laying down 
gi nee ring ahd the hotel and catering curicufa across the whotowuntryfor 


Industry. 


in firm training; local industry invblve- 
One heeds to make a whole series of ment in testing standards; cooperation 
caveats on the difficulty of comparative between public sector schools and 
comment acroSs systems, particularly private sector training; the creation of 
taking into account historical and a quriification Unking the l 9 “jj 
cultural differences. However, it does employer and the right to be an m-firai 
seem to us that there is a place and trainer. . 

indeed a need to take the risk of However. the Federal Republic is 
moving lo more reflective, if risky, not a platonic ideal and l an 11* not 
discussion on the differences between goodness and light. In ^ business 
federal Republic and United Kingdom studies area, two study groups found 
provision. content and method not up to the 

Most recommendations for the . excitement and innovation of the UK 
United Kingdom systems for' anywhere scene. They found this a more difficult 
outside are discounted on the basis that and less developed area than, for 
it is all very well to look at the example. Industry training In Ger- 
advantafees (and indeed the disadvan- many. There are Meister. equivalents 
taees) of other systems. But here we but no Masters on the business studies 
start from a different perspective, a scene and consequently 'training s less 
different structure, and while It would carefully monitored and controlled, 
be useful to start from somewhere else Business studies in terms of coordi- 
than where we are, in fact we start from noting structures has been developing 
the here and now of the UK In 1983. If in West Germany only since 1973. On 
wo are to start afresh this must be the the business studies and post-expen- 
rleht time to do so. If ever there was ence career development front the 

. J : lulls.. Kn Infirm train. 


turbulence, change and the possibility opportunities offered by in-finn train- 
of major restructuring, it is In the next Ing, by the chambers of commerce, or 
' year or two. Our reflections on the by the Land-based schools system are 
German system are geared towards fairly difficult to penetrate and corn- 
shaping the UK education and training pare. The situation is much more akin 
systems within a limited period ana to the jungle of UK provision, legiU- 
! within the opportunity window pro- mized in both systems by the term 

\ trlHdrl hv kili«inlliu.itu “flftxiWHtV . 


vided by discontinuity. “flexibility . • . ■ 

The FDR's secondary system is split • If we look at three stages in the 
■ among the secondary modem, technic- German systems - secondary, the dual 
al and grammar equivalents, not dls- system, the post-experience career de- 
similar to the English post-1944 recom- velopment provision - It is the, dual 
...mendaliohs, tt is the characteristics of '.system to which the Germans give the 
V the “dual systfenin for&pp'fenticeship greatest 'Weight. indeed fervour. In 
that catch the UK politician’s eye. Both the secondary and the dual sys- 
. Eighty-five per cent of [Hose who leaVe . terns there is an implied social contract . 
f German schools at tho raWlmuito leav- : The Germans have a relatively low 
^ ing age gain apprenticeship contracts, level of social mobility compared with 

1 rim. nin.n avlris until 1R . th#« T IE hut In «ntertnai nnnrantirpjihin 


‘flexibility”. 
If we lool 


relatively 


..•UOllh UUGDU OQUUHUy ,a^y Mimiyr »k«ni/|,|Fww iwmutm; 

fled bvtna cqntriil government.There high earnings. : ... 

■ are 460 trade areas ui 13 broad category The dual system is a product of 
.1 lies. Last ye# only * ■ 15 : . pet' 1 . cent 'of Apolitical cooperation towards specific 
sdiooMoavpri, at lo, had to undertake -endb. Iji frami ng regulations and de- 
vocatlon# preparation tours to Which tailed curricula tfiereTias to be political 

UrathnmipMitlt/i In thj* rlunlsvsfem nin , p>.ment'Hmriho'«nfrn1 chvtarmrient. 


ining, Scheme whjcnMis ^mqnr.tp move forward to *• detailed 
i^ther-tjiahlrelative- , > diirficlililifi aqd ,for K everyone jo 1 lie 
>t|th‘. uhempIoymemi.The ipOintipg ih a similar direction. 1 . ; . 
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[- tralrvtog' fpr : large scale industry: ahd / beep .agreed arid the .movement, for- 1 
■ ■..C 9 imne reel 'anq ' for' the ■ ,tralmni' f ;6f , warn having'; occurred ' thete 1 •£'. no: 
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by industry and ithe desire for freedom ’ 
on the part of tne individual. Thai is, ; 
the Land provides a separate career ■■ 
development opportunity for indi- - 
viduals through the Fachschule, where 
the individual who wishes for upward : 
career mobility can leave his or her ( 
firm and take a two-year full-time . 
course for technician and business , 
technical equivalent qualifications. ■ 
In-firm trainingprovided by industry ] 
or equivalent qualifications to those ol f 
the Fachschule provided part-time but 
examined by the chambers of com- I 
merce, are much more specificalli ; 
geared to industrial and commercial •; 
needs than to the requirements tor , 
mobility of the individual. This com- ; 
plementarity is the polar opposite to t. 
the justification for the dual system J 
where, to some extent, the freedom^ » 
the individual is contained within tw 
need for positive achievements at cm I 
level. That is, status in society, skilled , 
manpower and an agreed structure to • 
achieve them. . , » ’• 

This common link existing at «« i 
post-experience level is that until tba ’ 
yedr those in employment returning w . 
further qualifications were entitled to i > 
grant of up to 90 per cent oftaw : 
earnings. This year this has switched to . • 
a loon system, the effects of which ait 
still uncertain. . Iltllh i 

What are the impllcntions of all urn ; 
for the UK? The West Germans haw ; 
relatively conservative educationanu «. 
training systems. Content and meinw , 
from secondary to further sectors s«m . .. 
well behind English experiment bm\ 
development. They do liavo straotut® ; 
which support an integrated •• 

to basic training between and among 
the various factors in society, ww; r. 
dinBtion and coherence plus industry .. 
commitment seem itiore^crihcm u«“ j. 


any uuici mcior. in me ui» j ■ ■■ 

as yet a symptom rather than a cause . 
change but does provide evidence , 
opportunity for restnictunng our tm 

Sy While the heart of 
training system can be traced ba« w f 
medieval root, it ib the will to I. 

structures work, the will *° coop* , 
and relate the various parts oi , 
system that seem critical. ^ i 

The implication, however crude^ .. 

that the thscontinuity provided^ tbe ; 

material collapse of oennwy “2^. 
SccondWorldWarcreat^l^rt, • 
tion either to make existing suw ^ [ 

. work, ot to mould the® i j ju ^ 

1 that they were more lB coo- " 

terms of cooperation ratnw ” 
fUct or the containing of conflict . 

structures with P crc ^ r ed 0 f imSf- 
There are a number on PV # . 
ables as to where the w | t T: 
operate tomes from, 
rather more a myth ., 

However, most ol \ the witing^J,, ... 

over the three yeare tend to ap % 
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BOOKS 

Being fair to animals 


by Alan Ryan 

Animals and Why They Matter: a 
Journey around the species barrier 
by Mary Mldgley 
Penguin,£1.95 
ISBN 014 022386 X 

The moral status of animals has always 
presented philosophers with a good 
many problems; too many or the 
explanations of our duties lo other 
human beings, and too many explana- 
tions of the rights human beings have 
against one another seem lo leave 
animals without any sort of moral 
standing ot all. And yet very few 
people suppose Hint it is of absolutely 
no importance whether nn animal is 
licnllliy or in pain, free or enged, at risk 
only from its natural enemies or sub- 
ject in the torments of bear-baiters, 
viviscclionists or thoughtless children. 
Common sense suggests that it is the 
sentience of the ununal which gives it 
some sort of moral standing; the 
strange thing is how many philosophers 
have disagreed. 

Bentham was one of the few philo- 
sophers who was firmly on what Mrs 
Midgley regards ns the right side. 
Comparing ill-treatment of animals 
and slaves, he wrote: 

The French have already discovered 
that the blackness of the skin is no 
reason why a human being should be 
abandoned without redress to the 
caprice of a tormentor. It may one 
day come to be recognized that tiie 
number of legs, the villosity of the 
skin, or the termination or the os 
saerwn , [Bent ham's roundabout 
way of referring to fur and tail] are 
reasons equally insufficient for aban- 
doning a sensitive being to the same 
fate. What else is it that should trace 
the insuperable line? Is it the faculty 
of reason, or perhaps the faculty of 
discourse? But a full-grown horse or 
■ dog is beyond comparison : a more 
rational, as well as a more convers- 
able animal than an infant of a day or 
a week or even a month, old. But 
suppose they were otherwise, what 
would It avail? Hie question is not. 
Can they reason ? nor, Can they 
talk 1 but Can they Suffer ? 

The point of Mary Midgley’s short 
book is to explore the discomfort which 
many philosophers feel in face of the 
claim that animals have rights against 
us. This discomfort she traces, quite 
correctly, to the prevalence of social 
contract thinking. On the contracta- 
rian picture of morality, moral rights 
are tne claims which people can make 
against each other under the terms of 
an implicit contract - not even philo- 
sophers suppose that human society 
actually started when rational, inde- 
pendent, and articulate creatures sat 
down togethei' to work out the terms 
on which social life was to operate 
thereafter. Creatures which are not 
rational and articulate CRijnot be sup- 
posed to have entered into a contract 
with us, and therefore cannot be 
supposed to have rights against us. 

Tliis view comes In two versions. The 
extreme one, which leaves Mary- Midg- 
ley more or less speechless - quite 
rightly, since one or its vices Is that it 

E resents no arguments on its own 
eholf and leaves the opponent with 
nothing to speak against - is the view 
that the irrational brute creation is the 
object of no moral concern at all. This 
unlovely view is associated with Des- 
cartes and Spinoza; Mrs ‘Mldgley 
tacjdes it by simply drawing attention 
tq such obvious but important facts as 
the differences between animals and 
machines. You might complain that a, 
clumsy driver is ill-treating the clutch 
of the car: he drives; but that is very 
different from the ill-treatment which a 
brutal waggoner metes out to the horse 


duties of justice to animals. Certainly 
wc should treat them as humanely as 
possible; what we cannot do is aci 
either justly or unjustly towards them, 
since they arc not in the appropriate 
sort of contractual moral community 
with us. To which Mrs Midglev replies 
that even if wc mean to say “Of course, 
you must treat animals decently; it's 
only justice that you can neither give 
them nor deny them", what wc will be 
heard as saying is that there's no such 
thing as treating animals unjustly - 
while every parent knows that one of 
the things children have to be told a 


thing as treating animals unjustly - 
while every parent knows that one of 
the things children have to be told n 
good deal is precisely that it's not fair to 
pets to treat them as if they existed only 
when their owners took an interest in 
them. 

The argument is gcneralizablc, and 
is generalized, to rights of ull sorts; 
writers who insist on the exercise of 
reason as the precondition for the 
exercise of rights are stuck with having 
to deny rights to animals - and to 
babies, the mentally ill and the tempor- 
arily comatose. Better surely to say 
that what is behind a right is an 
important long-term interest which 
needs protection. An animal docs not, 
pace Rousseau , need to have the sort of 
self-consiousness which allows it to 
contemplate its own extinction before 
wc can talk of it having a right to life or 
liberty. All it needs is to be so con- 
structed that it suffers acutely if its 
liberty is removed or its life en- 
dangered. 

No doubt, certain sorts of security 
aren't needed by animals in the way 
they are needed by human beings. This 
suggests that it is compatible with 
treating animals decently that wc 
should also eat them for food, a 
proposition which was well defended 
by Benfham, and which appears - 
though she is not very definite about it 
- to be accepted by Mrs Midgley too. 


evidently aoq*t; only ,a mgmy eaucatqo 
philosopher could do anything so fool- 
ish as ignore, the distinction. 1 - 
■■ In our pwri day. writers who don’t 
(as Descartes <|id) suppose that it's 
perfectly all right to ao absolutely 
anything to an animal fpr the sake of a. 
bumah interest no raatter liow trivial,, 
still give, a misleading picture or otir 

duties to animals.' Thus,. Jobtv Rawls, 
than wfjom nobody coold be more 
humane, says ,(hat s we do, not have 


At all events, to argue that the moral 
status of animals is such that we may 
not eat them requires a good deal wore 
than an insistence on the sort • of 
sensible, utilitarian considerations 
which Mrs Midgley mostly appeals to. 

But what is most attractive ahout the 
book is not its defence of humane 
common sense against philosophical 


Cultural 

diversity 


The Identity of Mant as seen by an 
archaeologist 
by Grahame Clark 
Methuen, £12.50 

ISBN 0416 33560 8 

There is generally a fairly sharp dicho- 
tomy, both in teaching and in writing, 
between biological and cultural 
approaches to human social organiza- 
tion. By and large, modern academic 
authors deal either with man's evolu- 
tionary background or causes of hu- 
man social variation, but not with both 
together. In The Identity of Man, an 
eminent archaeologist, Grahame 

Clark, .attempts to draW together the 
biological rfna the social aspects into a. 
single synthesis which sets out from a 
review of human evolution and ends 
with some comments on modern socie- 
ty after a broad sweep through the 
archaeological record. 

The author of some twenty books qn 
archaeology. Clark is well qualified to: 
.make this attempt, particularly as his 
own research has boen marked by: 
insistence on the need to integrate the 
archaeologist's findings with relevant 
information from other disciplines. In 
fact, it comes os no surprise jo learn 
from the preface that Clark started out 
as a Cambridge undergraduate with a 
comprehensive course In aritiiropolo, 
gy, covering biolbgical aspects as well 
as social anthropology and history. 
Obviously, throughouthls career (he is 
now Emeritus Disney Professor of 
Archaeology at the University of Cam- 
bridge), this ; broad initial training has 
encouraged him to sqek a wide-ranging 
. approach to the . interpretation , or 
archaeological remains. In tiiisibook,: 
he sets owto dedvfsom lessons from:, 
■his- long' anti productive career, ■/ , * 


theories of ethics which philosophers 
have spent a lung time tying about their 
own inroats. That is splendidly dune, 
with a clarity and energy which will 
appeal lo almost cveryune who thinks 
that philosophers arc habitually too 
clever by half; hut (he real triumph is 
the defence of good sense about the 
inner life of ihe non-language using 
animal. 

There is an old philosophical tradi- 
tion which holds that animals con 
neither have much in the way of 
memory nor anything in the way ot real 
expectation because they lack the 
linguistic capacity to frame proposi- 
tions about the past and future. To 
which Mrs Midgley replies that we all 
know better than that; it may not be 
possible for a dog lo ruminate on the 
tact (hat “I am waiting for my master" 
is more or less equivalent in meaning to 
J'attends inon malt re. That it expects its 
master is evident from the pleasure it 
evinces when he docs turn up and the 
disappointment it evinces when some- 
one else turns up in his place. To 
diminish the inner lives of (lie rest of 
creation in order to case our conscien- 
ces about riding roughshod over them 
is not much of an intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

But unlike many people - most 
notably Peter Singer, though the posi- 
tion is implicit in Betham and Mill - 
Mrs Midgley does not commit herself 
to the view tnat all preference for one's 
own species is mere spetiesism on a par 
with such other vices as agism, sexism, 
racism and so on. The Singer slogan - 
much like Bentham's-is “equal suffer- 
ing counts equally”; Mrs Midgley 
doesn't exactly repudiate that view, 
but she certainly weakens its impact. 
On her account, there are, and are 
bound to be, ways in which we quite 
properly give creatures of our own kind 
a preference. It's not a failing but a 
virtue to look after your own family 



A medieval misericord shows two women preparing a bird. The picture Is token 
from Atlas of Medieval Europe by Donald Matthew (Phaldon, £17.50). 


inconceivable that any animal species 
could have made it through the process 
of evolutionary selection unless some 
sort of disposition to favour one’s kin 
was built in. 

This means that (here, is a case for 


At one level, The Identity of Man is 
both instructive and enjoyable. Fol- 
lowing the initial chapter on the biolo- 

S :al background to human behaviour, 
e text conducts the reader through 
the basics of archaeological inquiry and 
then on through a guided tour of 
human societies from Palaeolithic 
(stone age) times to the present day. 
Clearly, In a book this short (184 
pages), there is a vast' amount of 
ground to cover, but Clark manages to 
establish numerous key points while 
conveying a strong sense of the excite- 
ment andlmportance of archaeological 
discovery. ' 

The chapter on approaches to 
archaeology is especially valuable os an 
introduction to the history of the 
subject, and demonstrates how the 
early development of archaeology (os 
with a number of other disciplines) was 


qualifying Singer’s slogan about equal 
suffering counting equally by remind- 
ing ourselves that it isn't a question of 
its counting in some abstract way to (he 
universe at large, but in a practical way 
to us. And if our moral life is such that 
with all our sensitivities properly in 
tune, the sufferings of other species 
don't count as much with us, that may 
be a fundamental fact about the moral 
life. But there's no question of Mrs 
Midgley employing this naturalistic 
approach as a device for letting us treat 
animals as badly as wc sometimes feel 
inclined to, just because tlicir species 
difference from us means we can't 
entirely make their sufferings our own. 
For, once again, she appeals to the 
experience of ethnologists and stu- 
dents of animal behaviour to show that 
in the wild, animal species can live in a 
friendly fashion with each other. In 
this, we might reasonably try to emu- 
Jate them. 

The one thing Mrs Midgley doesn't 
suggest is (hat the reason why animals 
matter is that (hey provide moral 
philosophers with some difficult cases 


marked increase in cultural diversity 
(in so far as this can be reflected in the 
archaeological record) that has accom- 
panied humnn progression. 

At. another level, however, The 
, Identity of Man is disappointing as a 
synthetic approach to human identity. 
Although the book does begin with a 
review of human biological evolution, 
accompanied by perceptive comments 
on the emergence of cultural patterns, 
. (Ills gives way to the standard social 
anthropological concept of an un- 
bridgeable gulf between “man” and 
“animals" (which should read "other 
animals"). This telescoping of animal 


diversity into a conglomerate counter- 
part to human uniqueness is unfortu- 
nately characteristic pf approaches 
which den 


uman uniqueness is unfortu- 


dogged by simplistic hierarchical 
.classifications. Ranking of human 
societies on a scale "frdm savagery td 
civilization" lias a long and not particu- 
larly savoury history, and it has always 
been somewhat suspect because of tue 
regularity with which the ranker’s own 
society emerged In first place. 

The chapter dealing with the find- 
ings of ethnography Is a Iso noteworthy , 
as careful application of principles 
. dprived fro'iii the study, of modern 


done much; to bring that material 
respectably to life. Indeed, It is one of 
the major contributions of modern 
social anthropology that it has dispel- 
led the myth or ranking dr human 
societies on a scale from “primitive 7 (q 
I' odvanced", just as modem biological 
knthrdpqlogy has. shown the inade- 
quacies of ranking living, primate spe- 
cies in tiie some simplistic fashion . 

. ; The sweeping survey conducted in 
The ■ Identity of Mart is §tso , useful , In 
that it; reveals more easily general 
trends which arc quite - often qbscured. 
by fascinating individual dejtail. One. 
such genera] trend, to which Clark 
'-■devotes ; aii entire chapter,' to the.. 


wmen aeny any real relevance ot 
biological factors to modern human 
behaviour. ... t 

As it happens, the apparent magni- 
tude of the gulf between man and. plner. 
-animals is exagge rated by Clark’s state- 
ment that man diverged from the apes 
thirty million years ago. Although 
there is continuing controversy over 
(he dnte of divergence, Ihe range of 
acceptable dates nos now been re- 
duced i bv common consent, to be- 
tween fifteen and five million years 
ago. •' • 7 . i- 

Dark is, of course, right to reject 
facile approaches tq biological founda- 
tions for human behaviour of tlie klnd 
promulgated by certain soclobiplog- 
aSts, as such approaches treat pultyre as 
gn epiphonomerion which can be "re- 
moved” for purposes of analysis and 
foil to rccbgnige the profound inter- 


dependence of biological and Cultural 
factors in liu.man behaviour. Hpwever, 

. the criticism works both ways; It is 
equally, inappropriate to Contemplate 
aqy kind or species-specific core to 
human culture without Considering the 
interaction of biological and social 
•aspects lnl thc. latter stage? of- human 
evolution. Although If is undoubtedly 
true that thC biologist's basic paradigm 
■of evolution by natural selection is not 
Very useful in isolation as an. explnna-. 


to grapple with. Mrs Midgley is clear 
that the reason why animals matter is In 
part (hat they matter lo themselves. As 
to why that mailers in general, she says 
in conclusion, it is very hard to say; 
nobody but a nihilist would deny it, but 
that’s not the same thing as saying wc 
know how to show that (he nihilist is 
simply wrong. At any rate, Animn/s 
ami Why They Matter is a splendid 


muddled and unhappy about their 
views on vegetarianism, animal experi- 
mentation and the like will find them- 
selves vastly enlightened and encour- 
aged, and, a very rare virtue in books 
on this sort of topic, they will find 
themselves argued with patiently and 
unaggressively. Among the animals to 
whom Mrs Midgley is unfailingly 
humane, those rational animals who 
make Up her audience .are,, happily, 
Included.. 


AianRjan is a fellow of New College, 


tory principle for modem human be- 
haviour, it is vital (hat an acceptable 
paradigm should be pul in its place; 
and it is in (his respect that The identity 
of Man is most disappointing, 

. There is here no clearly stated and 
testable paradigm to provide an ex- 
planatory bnsis Tor the emergence and 
present dynamics of humnn cultural 
systems, ret Clark does show, In his 


final chapter on “homogenization and 
dehumanization" , that ne believes in 
some guiding principles. Unfortunate- 
ly, these rest in part on retention of the 
suspect ranking concept, wiLh stratified 
(class) societies, for example, regarded 
as universally more advanced than 
"prehistoric peasant populations". 

Clark ‘deplores the . apparent trend 
towards loss of cultural diversity on a 
global scale, but.hitches this admirable 
sentiment to the View that demolition 
of si ratification hi a particular society 
must lead lo loss of excellence in its 
material products. . His message seems 
to be that tho only hope for the future is 
that a huge majority in each society 
should accept inferior status so that a 
small minority can have the means to 
maintain (hat society’s cultural In- 
tegrity. 

As a personal .viewpoint, this is 
debatable on Us merits, but ns a major 
principle .it requires something more 
substantial than a notion of cultural 
progression from simple to stratified 
societies. Certain sociobiologists have 
been roundly criticized for implying, 
biological determinism in human be- - 
haviour, but wc cap scarcely replace 
this with cultural determinism of a kind 
that does not even have an articulated 
paradigm to underpin it. As might so 
aptly have been said: “The only lesson 
to be learned from prehistory is that 
you cannot Infer identity from di- 
versity.' 1 

R.,D. Martin 

• " i ■ . ■*- i " " " . "* , 

/?. D. Martin is jjrofessor df phpjtiflt . 
anthropology at ! .. Ifnivehity • College ' •' 
London, 
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BOOKS 

From first 
principles 

Macroeconomics 

by Wynne God ley and Francis Crlpps 

Oxford University Press and 

Fontana, £9.95 and 0.95 

ISBN 0 J9 215358 7 und Of) 635943 4 

Macroeconomics after Keynes: a 

reconsideration of the General 

Theory 

by Victoria Chick 

Philip Allan, £20.(10 and £9.95 

ISBN II 86003 021 0 and 122 5 

Macroeconomics is a highly idiosyn- 
cratic book. Its declared aim is to 
“establish a logical framework for 
the analysis of macroeconomics 
which is coherent and simple enough 
to rinse awny some of the sheer 
confusion which 'surrounds the sub- 
ject at present ..." A primary diffi- 
culty, however, is that these “sheer 
confusions" ure not identified. There 
is not a single serious reference to 
the work of any other economist and 
the ''conventional" macroeconomic 
problems - unemployment, inflation, 
the exchange-rale and so on - are 
hardly addressed at all. So the book 
should be seen not as an introduction 
to macroeconomics but rather as a 
kind of prolegomena to the study of 
macroeconomics. 

The intention is to explore the 
extent to which logical (or supposed- 
ly logical) considerations put limits 
on the kinds of macroeconomic mod- 
els which are admissible. The success 
of the approach thus depends on two 
things: can it be shown that there is 
indeed a number of powerful “logi- 
cal" constraints to be taken into 
account, and are (hey jointly suffi- 
cient to rule out macroeconomic 
models and propositions which would 
otherwise seem plausible? Godley 
and Cripps believe that there are ana 
they do;. T am less convinced. 

The one "axiom" which Is identi- 
fied. as crucial is that slock variables 
(principally stocks of financial assets 
and of inventories) wjll not change 
idefinitely os ratios to related flow 
variables (principally incomes and 
expenditures). There is some slight 
ambiguity about whether this Really 
is an axiom applying to stock/flow 
‘‘norms’’ or : simply an empirjcal 
generalization i. Perhaps It doesn't 
matter. too' much. Of course the be- 
haviour of an economy In' which 
stpck/flow ratios arc stable will be 
vcjry much more circumscribed than 
one 1 ip which they are unstable. But 
this. Is scarcely a noyet perception: 
macroeconomic theory could nardly 
! exist pt nil without some account of 
, this behaviour of such things as copit- . 
' jd/output. r.atios and weillh/lncomo 
jratios. : It. Is useful to have, this 
- emphasised as a gcnofpl point rather . 
; than one specific (a particular areas 
:of theory, but the pay-off seepts to 
.me rather less than the authors might 
hove hoped. U enables them, Ip show 
' that monetary and fiscal policies can- 
not be independently - pursued, for 
example, but is singularly unhelpful 
' ih : analysing the causes, ns opposed 
to.tiic consequences, of Inflation- ' 


“Keynesian" economic is not the 
economics of Keynes. The Lei- 
jonhufvud/C lower reappraisals of the 
late 1960s arc recalled - one surmises 
that the volume lias hod n longish 
gestation period. Dr Chick's belief is 
that Keynes's methods remain valid 
for a world of inflation, balance of 
payments problems and floating ex- 
change-rales even though they were 
devised for, essentially, a closed eco- 
nomy with stable prices. That belief 
is undoubtedly correct, hut the au- 
thor (as she admits) offers little gui- 
dance to the student on how to apply 
Keynes's approach to modern prob- 
lems. 

On her chosen ground. Dr Chick 
is admirable. As a comprehensive 
vade-mecum through the General 
Theory , the book can hardly be 
faulted. The critique of the neo-clas- 
sical synthesis is Full and clear. But 
such hints as there are about a ge- 


Plants 

worldwide 


Mu I tin n Uonal Enterprise and 
Economic Analysis 
by Richard E. Caves 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0521 24990 2 and 271 15 0 


nuinely Keynesian approach to new 
problems are not particularly helpful. 
There is. for example, a notably per- 
functory and unconvincing passage 
on the connexions between the 
nominal rate of inflation and the rale 
of inflation and a very scrappy chap- 
ter on “Policy in a Longer-Term 
Perspective". To ask for much more 
is, no doubt, to ask for the impossi- 
ble - a new Keynes. Until then, we 
shall still have tne problem of strik- 
ing a balance in leaching between 
attention to the real Keynesian re- 
volution in thinking and attention to 
the actual problem of macroeconomics 
in the 1980s. To the first of those, Dr 
Chick has made a valuable contribu- 
tion 

M. J. C. Surrey 

M. J. C. Surrey is professor of eco- 
nomics at the university of Leeds. 


(that is, why multiplant firms have 
plants owrseas). Standard internation- 
al trade theory would explain the MNE 
as a capital arbitrager - an organization 
which moves investment funds from 
capital-abundant to capital-scarce 
areas. Yet most foreign investment, 
like much of world trade, takes place 
between industrial countries, all of 
which presumably have relatively 
abundant capital. Caves shows that 
newer trade models, where capital is 
assumed in the short run to be unable to 
move between industrial sectors but 



This is the latest in the Cambridge 

surveys of economic literature, which r ex P’ anat i 0 n 

are designed to keep professional eco- of h 8 investment pattern, 
nomists up to date in fields outside From the chapters on MNE be- 
their own Specialisms. They are also haviour a wide range of interesting 
intended to Be intelligible to advanced conclusions emerge. Multinationals 


Children explore “Futurama", Norman Bel Geddcs’s 1937 vision of how cities 
might look In 1960. The picture U taken from American Design Ethic: a history of 
Industrial design by Arthur J. Pulos (MIT Press, £39.95). 


undergraduates. General readers with are tending more and more to expand 
an interest in multinationals .should be by taking-over existing firms overseas, 
warned, however, that this is not a and they prefer culturally familiar 
book for them ; since its major aim is to countries (for example, US firms like 
fit the multinational company Into a going to Canada, or Third World 
framework of economic tlieorv. MNEs to countries where they have 
The first two chapters look for a ethnic links). Exchange rate levels and 
theoretical explanation of the exist- tariffs also emerge as significant ex- 
ence of the multinational enterprise planations of investment location. 
(MNE). The book then considers the MNEs are usually found in industries 
process through which MNEs expand, where production is concentrated on a 
and subsequent chapters examine the few firms and where there is high 
relation of MNEs to the degree of research and development expendi- 
campetition and concentration of firms lure, but their market power as poten- 
in particular mnrkets, and the effects of tial new entrants to other industries 
MNEs on income distribution , interna- means they are not a force necessarily 


competition and concentration of firms lure, but their market power as poten- 
in particular mnrkets, and the effects of tial new entrants to other industries 
MNEs on income distribution , interna- means they are not a force necessarily 
lionai capital flows and technology, making for high industrial concentra- 
Taxation issues and the operation of tion. It is less likely than often thought 
multinationals In less developed coun- that they reduce labour income in their 
fries are given chapters of their own, country of origin by exporting capital 
(hough these topics appear often in from it, because trade expansion (as 
other parts of the book too. Cav^s students of economics will know) 
concludes with a discussion of publio might well have substituted otherwise 


y towards the companies. tor tne investment, ana Drought about 

iy do MNEs exist at all? In Caves, a similar income distributional change. _ r 

the analysis is taken in two stages, q„ policy, taxation is shown often to have been above that of England in the 
First, ne explains in terms of industrial be a simpler and more efficient means mld-1840s, land productivity was prob- 
organizatlon theory why multiplant by which host countries can secure a ably higher than in most of today’s 
firms exist, irrespective of whether snare of multinationals' profits than South East Aslan countries, and some 
their various plants are located at home are joint ventures and enforced Ideal of the Shogunate's policies hod deliber- 
or abroad. Here the reason lies pre- private equity ■ participation. Caves ately fostered industrial development, 
dominnntly in the failure of market admiis, though, that transfer pricing Similarly misleading is the picture of an 
t ransactions to produce satisfactory (the use of artificially high or low prices economy which grew extremely rapidly 
resultsTof the participants where "in- on intematloiftl transactions Internal by international standards. Total out- 
tangible^ assets (such as special man- to the MNE) regains a potent weapon put rose by 2W-3 percentper annum in 
agement skills or a new piece of 0 f evasion, though also a force Ilia seventy-years to 1940, not notice- 
lcchnalocicar ; knowledge) ; are tc be pushing different national tax' rates ably faster than the-3Vi per cent of 
traded. A firm with an intangible asset together. He argues loo that In practice North America or the 2-2 ’A per cent of 
vmich.polentialjy could produce very policy towards MNEs often reflects the western Europe (excluding 1914-18). 
high returns If introduced Into a new machinations of politics rather than.an Takafusa Nakamura, one of Japan's 
5£!v* P cffl J]. on , ( s - c 5® s , a . n 9 VB S** B attempt by governments to attain any most distinguished economists, divides 
market) could in principle sell ;or defined economic objective. this story into two main periods - the 


for the investment, and brought about 


Success 

story 


Economic Growth In Prewar Japan 
by Takafusa Nakamura 
Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN0 300 02451 7 

It is often assumed that Japan's mod- 
ern economic history is one long “mira- 
cle”. The country has not only been the 
world’s most successful economy since 
1950, but it was similarly successful 
between 1870 and 1940, a period 
during which it rose from under- 
development to the status of a major 
military and industrial power. 

Yet Japan’s prewar experience is 
much less exceptional than Is common- 
ly thought. Tne economy which the 
Meiji reformers inherited from the 
Tokugawa period has been shown, by 
more recent research, to have been 
surprisingly developed. The educa- 
tional level of the population may well 
have been above that of England in the 


be a simpler and more efficient means mld-1 840s , land productivity was prob- 
by which host countries can secure a ably higher than in most of today’s 
snare of multinationals' profits than South East Aslan countries, and some 
are joint ventures and enforced Ideal of the Shogunate's policies had deliber- 


absence of a unifying theme, or ■ 
themes. . J 

In particular, there are no maja 
actors. Neither the military, nor the >. 
zaibatsu, nor the Government master- 
minded Japan’s growth. Military de- : 
velopments were, of course, veiy im- 
portant (Japan sent troops abroad oo " ' 
10 occasions in the fifty years from • 
1895), but their influence on the ecoo- • 
omy was mixed. Defence expenditure! 
were particularly high at the very 
beginning of the century and in the • 
1930s - growth was rapid in the latter /. ■ 
period but below average in the former j 
when the rising tax burden squeezed * 
private consumption. And the yearsof .. 
most buoyant development (1914-19) i 
were associated not with high military : 
spending (since Japan's participation j 
in the First World war was only margin- ... 
al), but with strong demand for 
the country's exports. -. 

Nor were the zaibatsu directly re- - 
sponsible either for controlling aw ' 
steering the economy In one particular ; ■ 
direction or for militarization (In fact, 
Nakamura argues that big business wu ; . 
sceptical about both the Rutfj' 
Japanese and the Pacific Wars, tnougn , ■ 
presumably less so about the. various 
Chinese and Manchurian expeditions . 

The zaibatsu were renlly powerful only ; • 
In the 1920s when they concentrate %,• 
financial capital and took over in* ) 

L' -LI.. ..C..LI ' — A rniTUTlW. 1 • 


iy which are 
matlonalsti 


traded. A firm with an intangible asset 
which -potentially could produce : very 


high returns If introduced into a new 
nren of operation (such as an overseas 
market) could in. principle sell or 
licence' (say) Its technological process 
to another firm already rand perhaps 


most distinguished economists, divides 
this story into two main periods - the 


raanothrt •' In general, the book represents the eariy veara up to the First World War, 

ScluSS veriest kind of survey where the ol nimndy slow but steady mod- 
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uodley in the 1 ! Treasury. Then, ■Bi . compBnV-thUs WlU be internal ;to' the v woua. marxet. mamme- ^ ‘ “raman- 

■ noWi pdcli problem’" rto.tpattef; hbty- - find, ahd the market mechanism will bons and Implies a greater potential economy expenenced 

51 ostensibly. ‘Tamfllar’’.- wait treated,?^ have been' replaced' by an adrtiinUtra- : mutuality of Interests than' many, wrl- the relatively 

; ;if;n ( half never arisen; before. .A?*] a' tlve - wet ^Market failure" appeals <tCT j W0Hl ? >p»W). ^eSteaWe too, “jjjjjj ?}?*?** Ily balanced, gidwth of 


that their strength diminished dunng j, 
the rapid industnalization of the 19J»j 
The downgrading of the. rpte^oi ., 
“monopoly capital and imperialism .- 

welcome, what is perhaps more supns- ; 

ing is the relatively scant RtteptremP 3 ^ 
to the role of economic policies. Tn«* | 
were successful during the MatsuKare : 
deflation of the mid 1880s and w j 
Takahashi, Keynesian-style, reflate® i- 
of the early 1930s. Through tbe rest w , 
the period, however, this book wmw : 
appear to suggest that they plajreci'OT w ^ 
a minor roleTTKe Industnal 
the Meiji era are hardly mention^, m 1, 

purposefulness of government intrps 
to influence economic developnw^* v 
seems ignored - yet Japanese govw ,, 
ments, probably even more than mw® 
of France or Germany, constantly 
strove towards indusrrialbati° n ; ' 
Implicitly, Nakamura's stoiy » ° 
of private sector-led growth , of enircp' . 
reneiirs artd workers toiling away , 
maximize . their utilities and, m V, 


.Asa j,';. • 

what [;•. : 


< iWdughtWl. / Students. '. .Gridley j.. hud • lnligrarion; r (pl(mt5 prodmrtdg at'dlffe- 'iTZTZ 
; ;Crlp|» : .haye. |v gya d bal,; ^tg iififfer. pent stages, ejtg.'. ohe, mining irph ai*-. John 
^ ;r - Ihe, arid another making steciv 
yMprwh on. down?) • from aft-, from- Jkfnds; . o|\ markcl failureV^Th $ Vrptol 
-jelra^gej^rnl; (llacw^ipn, occb rs particularly. Whenthett are only 


.statistical information (tabled adcouht 
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ment wa? not the chief, le | alo ^ h{V . : 

sole, economic aetpr in the sew r . ••• 

years from the Meiii restorauon w, ,••• .r 
Pacific Wap/its role wafi surely. ^ 
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The Greek 
heritage 

Scholars of Byzantium 
byN.G. Wilson 
Duckworth, £28.00 and £12.50 
ISBN 07156 1705 2 and 17419 

Byzantine scholars were, in having to 
transmit their thoughts and their litera- 
ture in handwriting, the last of their 
kind in Europe. Constantinople fell to 
the Turks just before the new technolo- 
gy of printing changed the world. 

The first Greek printing press was 
not set up there until 1627 anti it was 
quickly sabotaged by an unholy 
alliance of the Jesuits, who were 
jealous, and the Janissaries, who 
thought it was a secret weapon. The 
Lly/iiniines of (he fifteenth century 
would probably It live been equally 
suspicious. They distrusted innova- 
tions. But nut for nothing have they 
been culled the librarians of (he Middle 
Ages. They were always uwurc of their 
duty to preserve and to transmit to 
future generations the literary trea- 
sures or Greek untiquity. 

Their tastes were not the same as 


than ever conscious that their Greek 
heritage set them ap.irt front the bar- 
barous Latins, performed some of (heir 
most valuable service in the copying 
and editing of the classics. 

At the end one is left wondering why 
the Byzantines of the fourteenth cen- 


tury failed to initiate a more productive 
renaissance of scholarship. Part of the 
answer must lie in their blind devorion 


ours. They preferred style to content in 
their literature. The Greek that they 
wrote was not their spoken tongue, ft 
was that prescribed by grammarians of 
the late Roman Empire as being the 
purest Attic of the filth century bc, an 
ossified form of the language drilled 
into them at their schools. One is 
reminded of the classical education 
imparted at many of our own public 
schools until quite recent years: the 
Byzantines would have admired the 
Victorian schoolmaster who com- 
mended the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles to his class as “a veritable 
treasure-house of grammatical pecu- 
liarities". Dazzled by the brilliance of 
their classical heritage, even their 
brightest minds recoiled from original 
thought. The ancient Greeks haasaid 
it alL Only the revealed truths of 
Christianity could afdd to or correct the 
sum of Hellenic wisdom. 

Here there was a problem, for the 
pagan writers of antiquity were often at 
variance with the Christian revelation. 
It was a problem that the Byzantines 
faced early and with admirable com- 
mon sense. The way was shown in the 
fourth century by St Basil the Great in 
his address to tne young on how to. 
benefit from pagan literature without 
endangering their immortal souls. St 
Basil had, after all, studied at Athens, 
as had St Gregory of Nazianzus, a great 
favourite among Byzantine stylists. 
These were the highly educated fathers 
of the Church who, as Henri Gr6goire 
observed, made Christianity "a gentle- 
man's religion’’ acceptable to sophisti- 
cated intellectuals. Thereafter the 
Byzantine Church very rarely Imposed 
a censorship, thus ensuring that classic- 
al Greek texts, however unpalatable 
their content, continued td be copied. 
The most awkward were the works of 
Plato and the neoplatonists. But it was 
usually permissible for Christians to 
read them provided that they did so for 
purely educational purposes, for style 
and not for substance. The greatest 
Intellectual witch-hunt in Byzantium 
ended in the trial and excommunica- 
tion of the philosopher John Italos ln 
1082. One of the charges against him' 
was that he looked for truth and not 
simply for grammatical peculiarities in 
the foolish nodons of the Hellenes. 
This was almost a unique case. The 
world must be eternally grateful that 
llie Byzantine Church was as a rule so 
liberal and tolerant. 

. The preservation of classical texts 
was assured if and when they became 
set books in the schools. Homer was 
always a bestseller for the classroom. 
Many texts, however, survived almost 
by accident, as for example the manu-. 
script of Archimedes defining the prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics, or the only full 
text of Aeschylus's Agamemnon pre- 
served for the fourteenth-century scho- 
lar Demetrius TricliniuS, whom Wilson 
calls “the first genuine critic produced 
by . the Middle : Ages". Manuscripts 
were i prone to accidents: but, Wilson 
rightly lays th£ blame ‘for the most 
irreparable losses on thc soldlcrsof the 
•Fourth Crusadt . who -found, or : lost, 
their way to Constantinople (n .1204, 
Yejt 'it was lit the aftWmath of that 
disaster that ^yj^utine scholars, mdre 


to the letter of their legacy and their 
inborn reluctance to exploit its content 
for the development of new and origin- 
al ideas. The world in which they lived 
was old. tired and disabled. The west- 
ern world was young, wide awake and 
vigorous. The Greek scholars who 
took refuge there in the fifteenth 
century, clutching their manuscripts as 
their passports (u freedom, were wel- 
comed as the purveyors of the seeds of 
new discoveries. I fad it not been for 
the work of their assiduous if often 
pedantic predecessors, the lexicog- 
raphers, grammarians and bibliophiles 
of Byzantium's middle age, the Greek 
seeds of the Italian Renaissance might 
never have been preserved for rebed- 
ding in the west. These arc the men 
whose scholarship Nigel Wilson 
minutely examines and honestly asses- 
ses in this learned and fascinating 
book. 

D.M.Nicol 

D. M. Nicol Is Koraes Professor of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek History. 
Language and Literature at King's 
College London. 

Separate 

inventions 

Politics In the Ancient World 
byM. I. Finley 

Cambridge Universi ty Press , £ 1 5 .00 
and £5.95 

ISBN 0 521 25489 2 and 27570 9 

Ten years after 77te Ancient Economy , 
Professor Sir Moses Finley now pro- 
vides its political counterpart, in this 
expanded version of his Wiles Lectures 
for 1980. His concern here Is to identify 
and elucidate the nature and character 
of ancient politics as a distinct form of 
human activity. 

Finley operates with a rigorously 
exclusive definition of politics - (he 
process by Which a folly independent 
state (as opposed to “the manifold 


B ings which exist within a state") 
ces binding and enforceable de- 
cisions by means of “discussion and 
argument and ultimately by voting". 
Politics, on this definition, was essen- 
tially a Greek invention, or “more 
correctly perhaps, the separate inven- 
tion of the Greeks and of the Etruscans 
and/or Romans", It also ranked 
“among the rarer of human activities in 
the pre-modern world”, being limited 
in the Greek world to the period from 
roughly the mid-seventh to late-foiirth 
centuries, at Rome to that from the 
mid-fifth century to the late Republic - 
the periods, that is to say, of self- 
governing city-states. 

It Is this basic similarity that, for 
Finley, justifies the incorporation of 
Oreece and Rome "into a single dis- 
course", notwithstanding the striking 
differences between them. Both the 
Oreek city-states and early Rome were 
small-scale, agrarian societies in which 
class conflict between (originally aris- 
tocratic) rich and poor led to “the 
incorporation of peasants, craftsmen 
and shopkeepers Into the political 
community as members, as citizens", 
Popular participation in politics was 
not, or not primarily, electorally medi- 


ated, but direct; and, Finley argues, 
constituted u genuine political force, 


though always to a far greater extent at 
Athens than at Rome, The six chapters 
of the book provide a charactefislfcally 


incisive analysis of the tensions, oppor- 
tunities, and constraints Inherent In- 
"this radical socio-political innova- 
tion". ■ 


script of Archimedes defining the prin- has already published: extensively 


These are matters on which Finley 
has already published: extensively (his 
paper on “Athenian Demagogues” is a 


/J 


to say (Hill! snnie nf them <lxl 

imt even know) where llieir ififonn.i- 
ti* at tunic from. Many nf their sources 
were Glinted < ;tevir‘s murderers 1 they 

styled thcinschcs "(he liberal' »rs")li,)(i 
excellent reasons to distort or invent in 
order to buttress llieir justification for 
(heir deed, in emphasize tin: itdstinuis 
which Caesar's murder had spared 
everyone. 

Pro-Caesarians had a compel ling 
mol i ve to palliate nr suppress features 
of his nets and intentions which they 
judged it prudent to sweep under the 
carpet. There were allegations, some 
of them demonstrably true, that a 
number of Caesar's decisions und acts 
which were made public after his death 
hud been fabricated by Mark Antony: 
thus Cicero wrote to Attieusin April 44 
bc, “Now here we have Antony, in 
return for a huge bribe, posting up a 
law allegedly curried in the Assembly 
by Caesar as Dictator which gives 
Roman citizenship to the Sicilians, 
something of which there was no 
mention while Caesar was alive"; und 
in May he wrote to Guius £ussius about 
Antony's goings-on and the “forging of 
documents and grunts nf immunities 
and purdnns, (he recording of fuke 
senatorial decrees". The contempor- 
ary witness nf Cicero and his friends in 
their private letters (public speeches 


A mosaic from the baths al Carncclln 
shows one of Uicjudgesof Ihegamesheld 
there. Taken from Ancient Rome: life 
and art (Muller, £5.95). 


fuller discussion, a drawback that on 
one topic produces seriously mislead- 
ing over-simplification. Finley main- 
tains that while “the religiosity of both 
Greeks and Romans was visible every- 
where and on all occasions”, there is 
“neither documentary evidence . . . 
nor reason to think that policy-making 
was ever determined or deflected by 
reference to divine will or divine 
precept". But - to cite only one of 
many possible examples - what of 
Thucydides's report that shortly before 
the Peloponnesian War the Epidam- 
nians, facing crisis, asked the Delphic 
oracle whether they should hand over 
their city to their mother-city, Corinth , 
and, when Delphi said yes, did so in 
accordance with the oracle? 

Discussion 1 of this issue of course 
faces the pervasive problem, one repe- 
atedly emphasized by Finley, of lack of 
detailed evidence. In the first place, 
analysis of any kind is possible only in 
the case of three ancient states, 
Athens, Sparta, and Rome, and these 
three "conquest-states" were dearly 
quite exceptional. .Second, as Finley 
observes, "historians in antiquity 
wrote the history of policy, which is not 
the same thing as politics", while 
ancient literature (with the one invalu- 
able exception of Cicero's Letters ) in 
general lacks “any sustained Interest in 
politics". Finley rightly insists that 
''Inquiry Into tne ancient state and 
government needs to be lowered from 
the stratosphere of rarefied concepts" ; 
but the disheartening conclusion to be 
drawn from this forcefully down-to- 
earth approach is that precise mapping 
of the actual terrain ot ancient pofillcs 
is an enterprise for which we lack, and 
are likely to continue to lack, anything 
like adequate materials. 

R. I. Wlnton . 

R. L Wlnton Is lecturer In the depart- 
ment of ancient history and classical 
archaeology at the University of Shef- 
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and published writings have to be 
handled more warily) am be decisive, 
but was not used by, und almost 


certainly not available to, later writers. 
Yet further confusion was created by 
the propaganda war which soon de- 
veloped Between Caesar's rival 
"heirs", Antony and Octnvian. Octu- 
vian won, but once he hud become 
Augustus he decided that Caesar the 
man was something of an embarrass- 
ment and belter forgotten - so Caesar 
the God was given precedence. 

Caesar’s murder came as a surprise. 
Why should we suppose that he had, or 
thought he had. completed his task by 
that accidental date? He had spent 
little enough time on it! After crossing 
the Rubicon in Janu ary 49 bc he spent u 
mere eight weeks in Rome spread over 
three brief visits down to July 46 bc. 
Four months later he was off again to 
Spain and the final campaign of the 
civil war, whence he returned to the 
capital in October 45 bc with less than 
six months tq live - and even, then he 
was planning to leave soon for a 


Fathers 
and sons 


Death and Kcik-viuI: •iodotngkal studies 
In Roman history, volume two 
hy Keith Hopkins 

Cambridge University Press. £19.5(1 
ISBN 0521 2499IU 

Death and Renewal is the second of two 
volumes in which Keith Hopkins haN 
applied (he insights and methods of 
•.nciulugy to ancient history. Four 
essays - two written in conjunction 
with Graham Burton, one in collabora- 
tion with Melinda Letts - form, as it 
were, an inside-out sandwich. 

The central pair deal with the de- 
mography nf the political elite ut 
Rome, providing a substantial diet of 
analysis and hypothesis based on .statis- 
tics und comparative material. These 
arc enclosed ny two confessedly more 
anecdotal and impressionistic i regi- 
ments of Roman attitudes to death: the 
first dcscrihcs how Romans created 
und dramatized dculli in gladiatorial 
shows, the second the munis and social 
processes hy which they sought to 
muke mortality tolerable. 

Ill the central part of the volume the 
authors set out in refute the common 
view that Rome's governing elite was a 
stable self-perpetuating aristocracy 
both under the re public and the monar- 
chy of (he Caesars. Nobility at Rome 
derived primarily from function (that 
is, tenure of high office) and only 
secondarily from birth and wealth. 
Some men of ignoble birth reached the 
highest ranks in the stale; wealth was a 
necessary, blit not a sufficient, condi- 
tion of distinction. 

What has not been demonstrated so 
conclusively before is how few families 
who contributed to the governing elite 
retained high office over any length of 
time. Ancient historians nave been 
mesmerized by the examples of a 
handful of tenaciously preeminent 
families and have neglected (or failed 
to quantify) the fact that famous names 
slipped into long periods of obscurity. 


classic) and especially on the Greek 
side mis book both synthesizes' and 
develops earlier work. But there is also 
much new ndalysls. On the political 
consequences or literacy, for example, 
Finley- counters currently fashionable 
views and argues that literacy, limited 
as it effectively was to tne elite, 
"strengthened, acceptance of the elite 
and of Its cla(m to dominate*. . ' 
Unfortunately pn this. as on bthcr 
issues, limitations of space preclude 


Post 

mortem 

Julhu Caesar and bis Public Image • 
byZwl Yaveti 
lliamci & Hudson, £15.00 
ISBN 0500 400431 , - 

Zwi Yavetz’s chief Interest lies in (he 
"Image" which Caesar has "projected", 
bn ImtorianB and writers, of modem 
times and in the picturb which contem- 
porary and later writers of Roman 
times paiht and present. He deals with 
the last five years of Caesar’s life. 

' Gains Julius Caesar became n poll-: 


us with a mass of material about his 
actions and plans j' scarcely, ever bother 


Parthian campnign. A few wefeks be- 
fore his death his office of dictator; 
hitherto (enable for specified periods, 
became one of indefinite duration: 
dictator perpetuo. 

What major changes or develop- 
ments an unmurdercdCaesar might or 
might not have instituted or overseen 
must remain a matter for speculation. 
Sir Ronald Syme once asked, "Who 
after all could know his intentions?" 
But we do regularly think it worthwhile 
la try to divine people’s Intentions 
from what they say or do, or said or 
did, and some of Caesar's contempor- 
aries evidently believed that they could 
be pretty sure of where he was heading 
ana what he was likely to do - and they 
were not necessarily wrong. Nor can it 
admit of any serious doubt that, 
whether or not there are good grounds 
for supposing that Caesar would have 
Instituted a ‘‘kingship on the Hellenis- 
tic (or any other) pattern, he meant for 
the indefinite future to govern from a 
position of central autocratic author- 
ity, of monarchy In the strict sense of 
rule by one mnn, and that he showed 
tto sign of acting or meaning to act In , 
any wny (hat could be described, 
however honestly or dishonestly, as 
“rcstorihg normal' Republican govern- 
ment". ■ 

Mdre questions have been asked 
about Cnesar than can ever be 
answered with confidence or universal 
agreement . That is part of his great ness 
and his fascination. Professor Yavetz 
takes his reader through the many 
different answers (some of them plain 
daft) that have been offered In recent 
: times. He sets put (lie surviving nndent . 
evidence with' elnrlty' and order, and 
restraihed comment. His scholarship is 
. sound , his stylo readable. Ho seeks nql 
io end the arguments;' but to define the 
limits- of theTield.-of play; and, in this 
pirn, he; succeeds. . 

David Stockton ■ , 

Dayld Stockton ' is vice principal of 
Brasehose College, Oxford and tutor, in 
tmcleht history. .... ; 

; ^oiitiedge & Kogan Paul have;- pub- - 
; Ijshed Classical Dictionary: the 

■ origins of the na tiles af characters fyicftu-. 

, steal mythology t>t£$.9S. -. 


Even in the middle Republic, Te- 
nowned for its political stability, only 
every other consul had a son who was 


consul or praetor. The corollary was 
opportunity for sons of mere senators, 
members of the outer core . and also for 
members of the possessing classes, 
whose fathers had not been Involved in 
politics, their success depending on an 
electorate which was bronder still. 

Unfortunately the evidence is in- 
adequate to define accurately the 
mobility at (he margin of the senatorial 
order (the authors supply some in- 
teresting speculations) and we have no 
idea of the rate of change in mem- 
bership of the social elite as a whole, 
the senators and knights combined. 
The conclusions still require explana- 
tion. Here comparative data about 
fertility are combined with ancient 
sources to show how the economic 
problems of n highly competitive aris- 
tocracy and changing attitudes to child- 
bearing accentuated the natural diffi- 
culties of the aristocracy producing 
sons who would live to reach high 
office. This theme is repealed and 
developed in the chapter an the princi- 
pnte. Scholars have been well aware of 
thc.changes In the composition of the 
senate under the emperors, especially 
the admission of men from putslde • 
Italy. Wharfs emphasized here is the 
raffly qFfnjitlHes who retained political 
status over generations: not more thnn 
a third of consuls had consular ances- 
tors; not more than a third would have, 
consular descendants. The self-repro- 
duction of those who held important 
military posts was more tenuous. For 
this emperors anxious for their own 
security were probably partly responsi- 
ble, but the aristocracy itself tended to 
opt for status without power - an 
avenue opened by the emperors them- 
selves. 

The surrounding essays on death are 
spectacular tours dc force. They con- 
front the reader with the problem of 
empathizing Nvith people for whom 
denth was both a pleasure and a matter 
of fact. I would haVe liked here closer 
examination of the differential values 
set on human lives according to their 
status. not only by those whose own 
lives were valued highly but also'by the 
comparatively humble. 

Andrew Uptott i 

Andrew Linton Is a follow Of Worcester 
College, Oxford. - '" 
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Geological 

fabric 

Foundations orStruciural Geology 
by R. G. Park 
Bluckic.£l6.y5;ind£7.'J5 
lSBN«21fi'3l3l2Rand f >i3lJX 
Introduction (o Geological 
Maps and Structures 
byJohnL. Roberts 
Pergamnn. £2(MX land £7.5(1 
ISBN (HJKU239X2 X ami (J2W2U3 

First-year degree students of structural 
geology arc not well served with mod- 
em textbooks, and Graham Park has 
succeeded admirably in his attempt to 
provide on up-to-date and wcll-ll lus- 
trated introduction. Nis hook should 
ulso form 11 useful springboard to the 
more advanced texts and specialized 
papers cited ut the end of each section. 

Before attempting to analyse the 
stresses Hi at have imposed the struc- 
tures and fabrics on the rocks. Park 
first describes the geological phe- 
nomena (folds, faults and folintiuns) - 
us seen In the field, on maps, in hand 
specimens and in thin section. He then 
treats all the commonest types nf 
structure and fabric in such a way that 
newcomers to geology should readily 
be able to understand their form and 
significance and the nomenclature 
used to characterize them. 

More theoretical considerations arc 
the subject of part two, in which the 
author shows how forces acting on 
rocks ge nerate st resses and consequent 
strains or deformations. "Force", 
“stress" and “strain", terms often 
seriously confused in students’ minds, 
are carefully defined. Relationships 
between stress and strain arc estab- 
lished, different types of strain disting- 
uished, and methods of quantitative 
strain determination are briefly de- 
scribed. Mathematical treatments 
should be well within the capability nf 
students with only ordinary level 
mathematics. 

Mechanisms for the production of 
different types of faulting and folding 
are considered in detail. Faults are 
analysed in terms of the Mohr stress 
diagram and there arc short but in- 
teresting sections on the relationship 
between faulting nnd earthquakes arid 
on thrusl-zone tectonics. Tne distinc- 
tion drawn between brittle faults and 
ductile shear zones clearly demons- 
trates the contrast in the behaviour of 
rocks Undergoing deformation at, re- 
spectively, higher and lower levels of 
the EnrtVs crust. Different mechan- 
isms of folding of layered rocks pre 
discussed in some detail and Hie effects 


The irLMimcnt of structures is entire- 
ly geometric, no attempt being made to 
discuss the mechanisms by which the 
structures have been formed. How- 
ever. Roberts dn« provide a mure 
deluded description ami analysis, 
together with more elaborate illustra- 
tions. of the elements of geological 
structures than Park has attempted. 
All the geological phenomena de- 
scribed are illustrated by cross-sections 
nnd/or by geological maps -a judicious 
admixture of synthetic maps, devised 
by the author, and real maps represent- 
ing geological outcrop patterns in Bri- 
tain nnd elsewhere. A list of those 
British and United Stales geological 
maps especially useful for teaching is 
also included, together with a brief 
though well-selected reference list. 

A. L. Harris 

A. L. Harris is senior iecturer in 
geology at the University of Liverpool. 
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Logicist 

attempts 

The Loglcnl Foundations of 

Mathematics 

hyW.S. Hatcher 

Pergamon. £19.00 

ISBN 0U8 025800 X 

The title should be noted carefully, for 
it is on t hose foundational studies which 
are essentially based on logic in one 
form or another that the book concen- 
trates. It is really a survey of logicist 
attempts during tne past century to pro- 
vide a sound basis for mathematics-in- 
cluding in the term interpreted very 
broadly, Hilbert theory ana versions of 
axiomatic set theory as well as category 
theory. 

Although there is some historical 
note taken from time to time, this is not 
by any means n historical book, nor is it 
particularly a philosophical one - 
though of course it is impossible to 
write on this -subject without some 
philosophical considerations forcing 
their way in. Rather it is a simple 
textbook for both mathematicians and 
philosophers, which expects iti readers 
to do some hard work on the technical 
detail. 

The first chapter on first-order 
theories is a fairly standard treatment; 
with a particular emphasis on natural 
deduction; the book proper really 
starts in the next chapter on the origin 
of foundational studies. This the au- 


Slr Henry Lavard supervises as a winged bull sculpture Is removed from a 
doorway at Nlmrud and lowered on to a wooden platrorm. Taken from Seton 
Lloyd’s Foundations In the Dust: the story of Mesopotamian Exploration , a revised 
and enlarged edition of which has been published by Thames and Hudson at 
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of superimposed episodes of de forma- 
tion : lo produce fold interference pat- 
terns in layered rocks are described. 

The’ final pan uses the theory of 
plate tectonics to illuminate the geotec- 
tonic environment within which many 
geologicnl structures nre formed. Mn- 
jor street tires in orogenic zones such as 
the Himalayas and the British Caledo- 
nian -arc J briefly considered and com- 
pared with structures in Grcenlnnd, 
tjius Itidilighfirig differences in (he. 
type tmd scale 6f tectonic activities 


type and scale 6f tectonic activities 
during the . |*hn nerozoic nnd Archaean 
geological periods, 

1 Hie abundant line-drawings pre 1 
cm,'.4fn)pje and easily, accessible,,, 
although some, of the half-tone til list ra-‘ 
tlohs ; arc rather dark phjd lack the 
definition needed to be: really helpful 
td|he:|nexdericncetl student. . 

' has set out with the 

rnt her different nlm of using geological' 
maps; to Illustrate rock structures and 
he fela'tionshipsl between rack units,: 
lowoycr,- because Uie , tnterprefallon 
orgeolpgieRl'ipabs reijtilres more lh- 
[onnation thbn the. purely geometric, 
qe also describes ;t he 


of foundational studies. This the nu- 
thorseesas lyingin the realization that 
tne ariihmetlzaflon of analysis in the 
nineteenth century had done much less 
than was intended i n making mathema- 
tics safe. A great deal more than the 
natural numbers wns heeded; in fact. 
“One had substituted appeal to Set- 
theoretic intuition for appeal to 
geometric Intuition. 1 ' The logicist 
programme to rectify this Is attributed 
t6 Frege. 

Before Frege’s system is described, 
however, the Question of just what 
:would constitute a foundation 1 for 
mntliematics is taken up; the author 
flighting six essential requirements. 
The system must be adequate for a 
large part of mathematics; it must be 
.derived from Intuitively natural prlnci- 

? les of as economical nature us possi- 
le; and it must be consistent hnd 
expressible us a formal system. Finally, 
i.thc construction of everyday 
mathematics in it should bo natural and 
^orderly. . . ! • 

• Frege mappged to satisfy 'most of 
those conditions. by means of a system 
which;: in lha version given here, , 
consists oF first-order logic with, one 
relation (the belonging relation) and 1 
the two axioms of extension all ty and ; 
1 abstraction. It • is particularly .good'- to ; 
have .the .details of .Frege's system set , ; 

out in full.beford |t Is revealed (after 20 
pages), that; Russell's paradox can be 
formulated: Thp system faifs, there-'' 
fore, in ode testier y • 


In the chapter on type theory which 
follows, the author begins with a 

g radient ive type theory, simpler than 
ussell’s but inadequate for much of 
mathematics (in fact, not unlike that of 
Weyl in Das Koiuimtitm). He then 
discusses Russell’s theory, and simpler 
versions of it; and follows this with an 
account of Zermelo-Fraenke! set 
theory (with a little on von Neumann- 
Bernays-GOdcl theory) and then a 
fairly orthodox account of Gddel’s 
proof. Quine’s two systems get a 
chapter to themselves and (he final 
chapter, which is the longest in the 
book, deals with the first-order lan- 

K of categories and with topos 
j. The view taken here, which is 
surely right, is that, although early 

E remises that category theory would 
e a universal cure-all for foundational 
problems have not been fulfilled, the 
Ideas will still prove to be of import- 
ance. In fact: 

It appears more and more clearly 
that what is truly foundational Is not 
some arbitrary stating point ... but 
certain key, unifying notions com- 
mon to many different aspects of 
mathematical practice. The compre- 
hension scheme of set theory is 
certainly one of these foundational 
principles but not , , . the only one. 
The notions of universality and neut- 
rality in category theory are clearly 
just as important, nor does anyone 
doubt that others will be forth- 
coming. 

Such r cool appraisal is typical of the 
approach of this excellent book. . 

C W. Kilmfater , 

C. W. Kllmister is professor of 
mathematics at King's College, 
London. 


predict computerized marvels just 
around the comer, whereas the scep- 


tics assume that well-defined computa- 
tional procedures cannot possibly re- 
sult in performance of any interest. 
However, the potential of Al is greater 
than the latter group will admit, and 
harder to achieve than the former 
group realize. 

Dr Rich falls into neither group, but 


computers 

Artificial Intelligence 
by Elaine Rich 1 
McGraw-Hill, £22:75 
ISBN Q 07 052261 8 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
typically twentieth-century charac- 
ter Than a computer scientist at the 


Rich. quotes a kindred spirit from the 
jV^Wpth .eenlury, Lady Ada Love- 

lb considering any 1 new subject, 
there is frequently a tendency, first, 
to overrate what we find to be 
already interesting or remarkable; 
and. secondly by a sprt, of natural 
reaction, to undervalue the true state 
of the case, when wO discover (hat 
.. our notions have surpassed " those 
that were really tenable; . : , - - 

i TS£ LoySlacewas referring 
to. Charles Bahhnon'e snaiutimi 


provides a balanced account of AI’s 
achievements and of the problems still 
to be resolved, many in unexpected 
areas (even to the professionals, when 
they started out to design intelligent 
computer systems). The things we can 
all do without conscious effort - such as 
perception, language-use, and com- 
mon-sense reasoning - are proving 
extremely difficult to automate. By 
contrast, it is possible to program a 
useful level of specialist expertise, at 
least for circumscribed problems 
where relatively simple forms of 
reasoning suffice. Such “expert sys- 
tems" programs assist with consultant 
advice in problem areas such as medic- 
al diagnosis and prescription, genetic 
engineering, chemical analysis, and 
geological prospecting for minerals 
and oil. 

Her book is drier than sensationalist 
or sceptical tracts for another reason, 
as it Is a textbook for the student 
learning to write AI programs, rather 
than a survey for the general reader. 
However, much of it could be of 
interest to people who want some idea 
of how programs are written, without 
getting lost in programming code. 

The account of basic computational 
techniques is clear, and the author 
highlights the general strengths and 
weaknesses of different ways of repre- 
senting knowledge and of defining 
heuristics for problem-solving. 'These 
matters are discussed in terms of their 
underlying logic, and (he final chapter 
compares the merits of various high- 
level programming languages - again, 
without reference to detailed Imple- 
mentation, The chapter on perception 
mentions but does not dlScuss recent 
work on low-ieve] vision, concentrat- 
ing on ideas based in the more tradi- 
tional scene-analysis approach. 

There is a useful section on “non- 
monotonic reasoning", a form of Infer- 
ence needed when the addition of a 
new belief may lead to the deletion of 
previous ones. If I Invite you to tea, it is 
sensible for me to assume that you do 
not have diabetes and to plan the meal 
accordingly; but if I later find Qut that 
you are a diabetic my beliefs about 
your eating-habits - and other aspects 
of your life-style - will have to be 
altered. Traditional logic cannot model 
suen lemoning, since once a tetalement , 
is accepted (proved) it cannot be 
deleted; ■ ■ 

Twentieth-century Texas, then, has 
given us a useful introductory text for ’ 
student? of artificial intelligence. As 
for .Udy Lovelace, wfere she still 
around, to -read it, she would ;be 
informed - but not amazed. 

Margaret JBoden ,! f : ' 

Margate! Boden Is professor ofphlloso- 
P^mt psychQiqgy at the University of . 


The Theory ofSex Allocation 
by Eric L. Charnov 
Princeton University Press, 

£32.50 and £9.65 

ISBN 0 691 08311 8 nnd 083 126 

How should animnls and plants allo- 
cate resources between male and 
female reproductive functions? Why 
should most plants be hermaphrodite, 
whereas most animals have separate 
sexes? Why should some animals 
change their sex, functioning as main 
when young and as females when older 
(or the other way round)? In species 
with separate sexes, what determines 
the population sex ratio? In his book, 
Professor Charnov, who has for maw 
years been a leading researcher in this 
field, has applied modern evolutionary 
thinking to these and other problems. 

The outstanding merit of tne bookh 
the way in which the author his 
integrated the development of the 
theory with discussion of experimental 
and observational tests of tne theore- 
tical predictions. And he manages to 
convey the excitement of the continual 
interaction between theory, experi- 
ment and observation: this is of course 
the way in which science should be 
done, but it does not always work out 
like that in practice. 

The book begins, for historical 
reasons, by considering the sex ratio in 
species with separate sexes. The basic 
idea is that, if males are less common 
than females, then a male must on 
average have more children than a 
female since each child has one father 
and one mother. Thus natural selection 
will favour the production of the rarer 
sex, and at equilibrium the two sexes 
must be equally frequent. 

There are two important exceptions 
to this rule. First, many parasitic 
hymenoptera (for example, wasps) lay 
male eggs in small hosts and female 
eggs in large hosts. The reason is that 
host size determines the size of (he 
resulting parasite, and that female 
parasites have more to gain by way of 
increased fertility from being larger 
than males; it therefore pays the p real 
to vary the sex of the egg with tne size 
of the host. As this adaptation presup- 
poses that females can determine (lie 
sex of their offspring, it is significant 
that it is largefy confined to those 
species in which the sex of the offspring 
depends on whether or not the egg 8 
fertilized when it is laid. 

Second, the theory predicts 8 
female-biased sex ratio when mating 
occurs within small, localized groups in 
which there is an appreciable chance of 
a male mating with his sister; experi- 
ments and observation on hymencrp- 
tera confirm this prediction. (The 
closely-related problem of .the evolu- 
tion of sex-determining mechanisms 
will be treated in a companion volume 
by J. J. Bull.) 

The second part of the book consid- 
ers sex reversal - a simitar idea to the 
host-size model. In marine animals 
with continuous growth, large size may 
be much more Important to one sex 
than the other, and it will pay to change 
to this sex when a certain size has been 
attained. Thus, female fecundity is 
highly correlated with size in Crustacea, 
whereas it probably makes less differ- 
ence to a male’s reproductive success; 
accordingly, some shrimp change sex 
-from male to female. On the otW 
hand, as size probably makes niore 
difference to a male than to a female in 
species in which the males hold tern- 
tories, we find examples of sex change 
from female to male in many terriionai 
coral-reef fish. Furthermore, tae 
theory enables iis to make testable 

predictions about the age of sex change 

which are remarkably well borne oui 
by the available data: . 

The final part of the book reviews 
the; 'theory a n<j evidence about w e 
relative advantages of hermaphrodit- 
ism add the existence of separate sew 3 - 
with particular reference to plant®- 
However, although the author nas 
managed to assemofe several pieces 
* feel that more work will be 
3th in theory and in tje 
We have the answer to this 
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University of Cambridge 

Professorships 

Applications are Invited for the following Professorships: 

Kennedy Professorship 
of Latin 

Vacant by the retirement of Professor E. J. Kenney. 

Laurence Professorship 
of Ancient' Philosophy 

Vacant by the death of Profeasor Q. E. L. Owen. 

Professorship of English 

Vacant by the appointment of Profeasor C. B. Ricks to the King 
Edward vll Professorship of English Literature, 

Elrington and Bosworth 
Professorship of Anglo-Saxon 

(Head of Department) 

Vacant by the retirement of Professor P. A. M. Clemoes. The 
field of the Professqrahlp covers the study of Anglo-Saxon 
Languages and the Languages cognate therewith together with 
the Antiquities and History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Drapers Professorship 
of French 

(Head of Department) 

Vacant by the retirement of Professor P. Rickard 

Professorship of Economics 

Vacant on 1 October 1984 by the retirement of Professor 
R. R. Nelld. 

Rouse Ball Professorship 
of English Law 

Vaoant by the retirement of Professor H. W. R. Wade. 

Goldsmiths’ Professorship of 
Metallurgy 

(Headship of Department available - 
administrative payment El ,898 pa) 

Vacant on 1 October 1984 by the retirement of Professor 
R.W. K. Honeycombs. 

Cavendish Professorship 
of Physics 

Vaoant by the retirement of Professor Sir Brian Pfppard. 

William Wyse Professorship of 
Social Anthropology 

(Headship of Department callable) ' 

Vacant on 1 October 1984 by the retirement of Professor 
• J. R. Goody. 

Pensionable stipends: £20,070 1 

sent to me secretary General of .tne recunrea, from wpom 
further biformitlon may be obtained, at the General Board 
Offlco; The OM Sdhobtt, Cambridge CS2 IT T. Nemea of 
.' two referee* may be submitted tf desired. • 
Closing date: • is October 1963 amapt tor William. Wye® 
: Professorship tofWttfch closing date Is 16 November 1983, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

A TUTOR 
IN 

QUANTITATIVE 


[ ( l-t*In;f VJ k , 


li required with effect from 1 
September 1983. The successful 
applicant win be expected to 
assist students, both under- 
graduate and postgraduate, in a 
rams of quantitative practical 
ana protect work. Proficiency in 
multivariate methods and com- 
puting (especially the use of 
statistical packages) Is essential. 
Assistance wfln the Depart- 
ment's MSo In Transport 
Geography and Development la 

a Tred and some familiarity 
Ihls subject wfl be an 
advantage. 

Safety win be In the range 
E8^10-£837B pa. 

The appointment will be for 12 
months In the Aral Instance. 
Application forma obtainable 
from the Registrar, University 
of Salford, Salford MS 4WT to 
whom completed tonne 
should be relumed by IB 
August 1983 quoting refs ranee 
GJwTHES, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

RADCUFFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY 

(THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
OF 

THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY) 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

A cataloguer/systems librarian, 
with programming experience, Is 
required to take charge of the 
union catalogue of scientific 
serials and the development of 
library automation systems. 
Applicants must be honours 
graduates. 

Application form and further 
particulars from IhB Ketuer of 
Scientific Books, Raddiffe Science 
Library, Parks Road, Oxford OX1 
30P. Placement on the academic- 
related grade IIA scale £7,190 x 
10 increments to £11,615 (bar) x 
5 increments to £14,125 will be in 
accordance with age, experience 
and quafiflcatlons. 

Closing dBte for applications 2 
September 1983. 
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unipfiAL roiiiuiE rtfi men hi catch oubln 


Applications are Invited tor: 

Leeturf ng appointments at tha Inatftutei 
Lecturing dullea Involve undergraduate programmes In all 
areas montloned and a more limited range ot postgraduate 
programmes. 

The Schools to whloh appointments may be made and the 
preferred arena of specialisms within each Include;- 
■leotronla ■nglneerlnfl - Communications, Computer 
Engineering and Digital Systems or In Computer Aided Circuit 
Design. 

Meehan leal engineering • Uechanlcsl/Produotlon 
Engineering. 

Physlaal Balances - Instrumentation, Vaeuumrtlurteca 
Physios and Acoustics. 

Chemical Balances - Separations Sclanoo/Organlo 
Chemistry. Instrumentation /Physical Chemistry or Industrial 
Chemistry. 

Biologic si Bslenoes - MtcroWdoglBl and biochemist with 
experTanoe In one of:- enzymology, microbial genetics, 
recombinant DNA technique* and biochemical separations. 
Also Process Engineer with qualllteatlona in Chemloal or 
Biochemical Engineering. 

Mathomatloal Solenoe* -Numerical Analysis. 


Aooountlng end Hnanoa - Financial Accounting, 
Management, Flnsnoe/Bankfng. 

Computing A Quantitative Methods - Dais 

Processing/Mis. Database Dealgn, Software Engineering or 
Applied Stalls Has. . , 

Business Administration • Personnel Management. 
Opera lions Men agemenl/Msnuiactu ring Systems, Marketing 
or Cooperative Studies. 

Communications - Organiaalionsl/Soolal Psychology, 
experience In oroanlsalional, Indus! rial psychology, or in an 
allied area of social psychology are required , 

Applied Language* - Translation with eompolanao in 


While Ihe specialisms Haled above for each School sra 
perferred, candidates presenting other specialisms may apply 
elso. 


Candidates, lor ell above positions should be wall qualified 
apedamloaliy, they should have substentlel rose arch Interests 
and/or Industrial, business or research experience. 


Some ot ihe Institute's requirements may be met by the Issuing 
of fixed term contracts. 

-Salary eaaleai Lecturer £12,468-17,380 

Assistant Lecturer £ 9,781 - 1 1 ,936 

Application forma and other deiaJIs should be requested In 
writing from: Tha Personnel Otilce. National Institute for 
Higher Education, Qlasnevln, Dublin 9. dosing dale; S81h 
August 1 983 


University of .London 




]in]TcmlO>!L'i:c 
'rtJV of S-'ijn-c 
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Administrative Officer 

Graduate, Grade IA, required In Ihe College central 
administration. Duties initially in Ihe Research Contracts Office 
(Finance Section), will provide broad experience In university 

12,801. Five weeks 


(Finance Secilon),. will provide broad 
adrrtWfltration. Salary [n range £7,4! 


annual leave. 

Application forma and further 


Secretary. (01-589 5111, ExL 2003), 
SW7 2AZ. Closing dale 30 August 1 


I outers from the Personnel 
I), Imperial College, London 


O'l.lisH' Ilrl 

Ilf lllsci life ("i.i ill imli 



. QM |t I III ITT BtUIRR flUTAT 

JUNIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Application's are invited for the above full-time post. Salary 
Scale: I RES, 970 X ,(9)-l R£ 1 2,1 39. 

Closing date for receipt of applications 7th September. 
1983. ; '• : v • < 

Further Information may be obtained from the Reglsirar, 
University Gollege.'Galvvay, Ireland. 
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Universities continued 


University College 
Cardiff 

Iippnrimenl ur Frlur niluii 

LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 
(MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE) 

, AppMcoiii.nn are invited 
fry* •■jf. 1,0,1 P r lecturer in 
En ucii ion with special rr- 
J* r ynf' in the too china of 
Msthcunatlr* and Science 
!S... pr, * n Er^ sehouia. The 
R? a «- which renul is Trom 
the cmniinaloii or the num- 
" or * nraiiiiocas heino 

trained fur careers In 
primary art, u n ,i Q „. will in- 
itlajlli boon a lhrnn yi>ar 
xuMrart basis. |t la rnvis- 
naed that the pamon 
apnulnleil will have reriuii 
anti aurmirul a. hool eic- 
perlnnre, and a clcimunn- 
txaiad cnpabllii y Turin, 
novation end action re I 
iJ.V* !* ■ Th f ability to ran- 
tribute lu foundation 
course a p n unci of tin. fo|- 
vvuu | d be an ad van. 

and do- 

yaiciiimertl . Inai'nlno 

and mossEr"? 
"""I- Mniinnni and era- 
""I linpllio- 

noJnayV* ' r ' nor ° a,,ri ,nrh ' 

jSftfJi ■«* tu l»niig on 
■ait Lea 11 In -a el- v Icq BEU 
•■l® M Fid course* In all or 

dJle/i. 3“™" •■Darloncn °r 
dovelfijxlng ranritry pi'iili- 
lent* would be of itae 
tuna l Iter wjih short course 
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University College 
Cardiff 

Deportmoiii ol Education 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


“ ro Invited 
aullably ciualiried 
persons for the post of 
Lecturer In Edurational 


SfidVn /^"^VgrotSh'ol 

student numbers both 
ft?™ *hn UK and abroad In 
hi- area. It la envlaa g eci 
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2J.J 1 n “ oemon . 1 experience, 
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together with on 
QbJiliy lo apply a aystamiv 

approach In This field. 
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The Queen's University 
Belfast 

Applications are Invited for 
tha following: 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Title lectureship is aimed at 
the strengthening or teaching 
P . reanurch in the University 
In information Technology. Il 
J* tenable from I October 
1BB3 or such other date as may 
be arranged. 

Any candidate. suitably 
qualified In Computer Sclen- 
SJb will be conaldsred. 
However, prafarenco will ba 
□ Ivon to candidates special Is- 
ing In hordware/aortwaro ln- 
™H" , i computer 

rrn i ? ttur> and IOB,c design. 
S?rt!? u " «*Peclanco of 
™.i. h S B . ond rase arch In Com- 
fnnooua lBnc ° wou,d bo “dvan- 

ciS M ia7 •“ ,a: *7.191 “ 

pill 2 7 per annum with 
an S H.?I y ss - IplMPl Placing 
nu.un! , “, dB Pande n i on age. 
quallMcatlana and experience. 
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ASSISTANT 
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University of 
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The University of 
.. Leeds 
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The University 
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graduate exporlenca. Thi 
?PJpo(ntmont will be midi 
according to queliricatlaai 
oxparlDnca within »• 
M.Zlb-eB.flSO. and 
«W, succeaaful candidal* 
™L n _ b “. "5fPgcted to coo- 
mence dutlea on 1 October 
/ P_ B ®. °i* na soon aa poail- 
ole thereafter . 
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further particulars an 
■ vnlkble rrom the Rap 

Waloa. Old College, Klai 
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University of 
Bradford 
• TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 
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University of Keele f 

Deportment of Geography 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 
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Department of Computer 
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Fellowships continued 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Institute for English 
Language Education 

TEMPORARY 

TEACHING 

FELLOW 

. Application* ora invited 
for. a temporary Teaching 
Fellow In the Institute for 
English Language Educa- 
tion. The appointment will 
bo for two years from I 
October 1683 to Septem- 
ber 30. 1983. Applicants 
■houid have leeching on- 
parlance a postgraduate 

i uel iricat Inn In Applied 
innulatlCB and particular 
experience In English for 
Specific Purpaaea and 
Teacher In-Service Train- 
ing. Appropriate addition- 
al qualifications would be 
un interest In and research 
experience af one or mure 
of the following: Compu- 

t nr Assisted Language 
.earning, Classroom Ro- 
aear^h^ end Language 

Salary according to age 
unit rapnrlence between 
£7,190 and £10,710. 

Further particular! may 
tin ubtalnntl t quo ting re- 
ference LSR'I/ri /rum thn 
Lvtabl jehment Oirirn, llnl- 
ynrelly Huuen. nailring. 
Loiicaetar. I.AI 4YW, 
Wlioro n|>|i Hr at lime (ala 
cupleai naming tlirnii re- 
roraea. should be sent nut 
later than 86 August 
I9B3. H-2 


University of Aberdeen 

Health Economics Research 
Unit 

ECONOMIS'D SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

A new senior po*t or de- 
puty director of the Health 
Economic Research Unit, 
which Is concerned with re- 
search. advice and teaching 
In health economics, will be 
rilled aa from the autumn of 
1983. Thn post will Involve 
researching Into end super- 
vising research on various 
aspects or economics In 
health and health care. Ap- 
plicants must be economists 
of standing with substantial 
nsperlence In applied re- 


search and preferably hut 
not necessarily with Know- 
ledge of health economic*. 


unm 

ftt'.in 

nmim as 


fna on experience. 

Further particulars end 
application form a from Tha 
Becretery, The University, 
Abordpeu, with whom ap- 

f illculluns IB rmtlnsl should 
ie lodand liy 2 Hoptembar 


the Hatfield Polytechnic 

Temporary Lecturer II 
In Politics 

(one year appointment from September 1983) 

Salary In range E7,461-£10,461 

Applications are invited for the temporary poet of Lecturer II to 
teach Politics on a range of degree courses. 

A special Interest In the following areas would be en advantage: 
The policymaking process with respect to environmental 
and sodal policy, and 
The polltfca of Western Europe. 

Applicants should possess a good honoure degree and 
preferably a higher degree end teaching experience. 
Application farms and further particulars are available from the 
Staffing Officer. The Hatfield Polytechnic, P0 Box 109, 
Hatfield, Herts ALIO 9AB, or Telephone Hatfield 88100, Ext. 
309. 

Please quote reference: 657. 

Closing date for completed applications 19 August 1983. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

ACCOMMODATION OFFICER 

Vacancy No. 47/83 

POId - £9, 945-£ 11,052 

Applications are Invited for the above poBt In the 
Department of Student Services and Registry, The 
Accommodation Officer heads a small team responsible for 
the allocation of 2,000 Polytechnlo-owned residential places 
and for .assisting over 3,000 students to find 
accommodation in tne private and pubilo sectors. Applicants 


should have appropriate qualifications; should be familiar 
with current legislation and have the capacity, aa a member 
of the management team, to contribute to the development 
ol potloy. 

Application forms and further details from the Personnel 
Department, Sheffield City Potytechnkj, Halfords House, 
Fttzalan Square, Sheffield 81 2BB, or by phoning 
0742-2091 1 , Ext. 361 . Complied forms should be returned 
by 19th August. . 

Sheffield City Polytechnic U an Equal Opportunities 
employer. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department or Clothing 
Design and Technology 

LECTURER II- 
• ; TEXTILES IN 
.. CLOTHING 

. , To tench th 
isties^ psrforman 
uae or textiles and rele 
matorldla In Clot 
manufacture to atuden 
following courses oli 
tninq technology and d 
t/on Up to and IneludTi 
first degree level. 


agedaml 

sdSitfon” i ii3uitr?s| r *|i 
. jwJ* co * n ,the r textlla 
lathing, interface i.- wou 
y desirable. 

ei^sYr a °?» a - 

For.' TurtViOr particulars 
and application, form <ro- 

VlMf&nK JeV-ASKS L 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of BlologiDxl 
Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
, LECTURER IN 
PHY 8 I 0 L 0 GY/ 
PHARMACOLOGY ■ . 

nn 

tension) 1 , 

Applicants are invited ror 
the above post rrom we" 
Demons who os 

r contribution '• 
Physiology or. 
ilrcants . 

r; 

an ta 
Va r« 




Lecturer q 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

This new post has been established in the Department of 
Mathematics and Computing by Ihe Scottish Education 
Department as part of the Information Technology initiative. 
The successful candidate will be expected to contribute to the 
existing Honours and Degree Courses in Computing 
Science, and to the modular MSc in Information Technology 
currently under development. 

Salary Scale - SL'A' £12,220 to £15,411 

L'A* £8,313 to £13,125 

Application forms and further particulars may ba obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, 
High Street. Paisley PA1 2BE (Tel 041-887-1242, ext. 230). 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Bnolnaarlna 

Information Technology 
Initiative 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS n 
(Two poats) 

. Applications am Invlinil 
rrom well qua 1 1 fled parsons 
With rerun i Industrial/ 
taeclilng/rosanrch experience 
In Communication Engineer- 
Inp. ror onn post and In 
Dlollal Electronics. Microp- 
rocessor Applications or 
Modern instrumentation 
Technology, far tho other. 

The posis ere permanent 
and candidates must have 
the ability or potsntlal to 
tench nt Honours Degree 
level and above. A Higher 
Degree and Interests In re- 
■earch/da va lopment activities 
are desirable but not essen- 
tial. 

Tha nepBrtmBnt currently 
hoe aver 300 students all on 
established Degree courses 
and will ba additionally 
offering a now Honours De- 
gree course and a Postgradu- 
ate course within the Mic- 
roelectronics / Information 
Technology area next ses- 
sion. Established and ex- 
panding research facilities 
ara aval I able which have a 
strong emphasis towards in- 
dustrial collaboration. 

Salary: Lecturer II £7.819 
“ £• 1,368: Senior Lecturer 
£10.683 - £13.443. 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms are obtain- 
able rrom the Deputy Head 
of Personnel, Brighton 


Brighton __ 

phone (OS73> 693695 Ext. 
9937. Closing date 39th Au- 
gust 1983. 113 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Faculty of Soelel end 
_ Cultural studies 
Department of Humanltlae 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£4,947— £5,6 4& 

To undertake research 
Into tha location and char- 
acter or political control 
In Bast Sussex between 
1660 end 1714. Applicants 
should have a good hon- 
ours decree In history. 
Research experience may 
be en advantage. 


Further details and a 
lloatlot] forma from tl. 
loputy Head of Personnel 
rlghton Polytechnic, 

uiaacogmb. Brighton 


Thames Polytechnic 

acitoui or Rivii 
Engl n no ring 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

STUDENTS 

Applies l Inna ere invltod 
from honours (j mil lie ton In 
t.lvll Rnul'i fieri nn eltlmr 
full- limn as a it n no arch 
AsmletBiit nr iinn-tlnio ns a 
Btiidnnt: Gautnclmlts fur 
the rull-tlmn past end 
Public Ifaaltli Enalnnerlnn 
fur the part-time nasi- 
lions. Tha reenarch In- 
forest a or Ilia Hdicnl uro 
111 the per far maiicn nf 
Rerih Iteiolnlno itrnriurea 
and with new sownr ds- 
velopmeitta. 

Salary scale: Reaearrher 
A (Itosenrcli Assistant) 
C9 , B8A— £6.988 inrlualvo. 

Furtliar particulars und 
application .form from the 
Staffing Officer, Thames 
Polytechnic. Welllnjitun 
Street. London, BBIl 
6PF. to be returned by 23 
August 1983. Ho 


Teaside Polytochnio 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN THE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMANITIES 

Auptiaatlona ere Invited 
from persona with good 
honoure degrees or 
equlynlent professional 
quell! lest Ions end nxperl- 
encs to work an the 
theoretical background to 
radical social work. Appli- 


cants ahculd have same 
knowledge of either Marx, 
lam or aoclel work. or. 
Ideally, both. 


• Salary: fi3.649-a.Ifla 

pa. which includes pay- 
ment for up to B hours 


teaching per weak. 

This poet la available 
from 1 October I9B3 for 8 
years only end the success- 
ful epplicenl will be re- 
quired to regleter for e 
higher degree with the 

nnaa. 

Further detalle end ap- 
plication forma from: The 
Personnel Section, Tees-, 
aide Polytechnic, Borough 
Road. _MlddlaBbrough, 
Cleveland T&1 3D A. Tels- 

E honei 10642) ilBiai. 

Xt. 4114. 


plication form 
Personnel Sec 


latalle end 

S ms from: 
eetlon, *1 
cnnjg, nor 


am: The 
i. Teas-, 
norough 


aide .roly technic, Borough 
Road, _MlddlBBbroui(h, 

Cleveland T&1 3D A. Tale- 

E honei 10642) fl'lBiai. 
Xt. 4114. 

’tel S^iSfi ion The Closing dele for op - 

3930. CIos^i ^M|aSiona lei 30 Augi^j 


Administration 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING .. 

SENIOR CONTROL 
ENGINEER 

Applications are Invited for (he post of HEAD OF CONTROL . 

: ENQ|NEER|NQ to jead a multj-dlsdpltnary team of adentlets 
and engineers In a wide variety of agricultural engineering 
projects Including the automation of dairy parlours , grain - 

driers arid field machinery and environmental control.. 

The successful applicant wr|tl be expected lo have an Honours 
' degree (1 or 2i) In engineering or a numerate sdsnee with 
substential experience of control engineering and lie . 
application, and of tha use of microprocessors. Experience of 
the provision and development of oqmputlng fsof llfes Wll be 
wefcome. •; ; 

Tbaj»riwlllbdgradedfrtadpalSotentlfcOfflcerwfth8alary 
In the range £11, 343 -£14,931 per annum: the penskm 
scheme Is hon-contributoy. . t 

;■ Further Information may be obtained from M P 
E.Honcaster or datalli arid application forme /. - : . 

from thePerebnnel Officer, fwUcftel institute 


:s ^ : jfil 

eed 1 ^SSi Telephone; Sllwa(0S25) 6000Q, ^ftefjlfl/1 ’ III I 

■■TVeSl " to the Secretary, ■ . V/ 


Unlversily of London 
Queen Mary College 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSTS 

Appllratlnns nrn Inv1i-.il 
lor th- fdlluwlng posis 

Asslslanl SoLrntar* — lit 
assist Din Cullnun Secret- 
ary and oihrr irnlur uffir- 
**rs with a wide range uf 
Committee work, specific, 
reviews. preparation ol 
stBilsiHal In for m a i ion end 
the promotion ul Calleae 
iacildles for courses, con- 
ference* and mnoiinas. 
Preference will ha given to 
iBndidaia* with adminis- 
trative experience, parti- 
cularly In u university, 
salary scale- £ 11 . 16 - 0 — 
£14.129 u.e. plus £1.186 
Londnn Allrtwaiun. 

Overseas Mtiadents Offic- 
er — a iiersnn with re. 
Invent experience to set us 
promntnr and c ii-nrdlii A t nr 
ol (iverseas slndnui re- 
■ rultmout und a lurui 
within the Gullege for 
ovsrseas sluUnnt sffalrs. 
Tin- Orfl r»r will he ev- 

1 i or 1 ci d in develop suit 
eciiitst*. Initiatives mil to 
tidvlsn the Colleqe on all 
maitiirs cuncurnlnn over- 
seas sludulttH. uiiuerleklng 
such travel as ncinsary. 
Appointment for 3 years 
In first Inatanre on scale 

fLVlmus^jrjb.as; 

AdmliilBirallvo Asslsisnt 
(Estatasi — for this post 
some previous administra- 
tive expprlnnrn Is dnslr- 
n hie bul not essential anil 
It would pro vide an I n - 
t<> resting and ulisllniinlno 
uppnrt unity for h youns 
nradunte wlalilnu in make 
ii . ciiroar In unlvsrslty 
administration. InillaL sal- 
ary within lower part of 
srdIh X6.31D-CII .619 p.s. 
plus £1,186 London Allo- 
wance. 

Further particulars of 
any nf these posts ere 
nbtalnsble rrom The 
Secretary. Queen Mary 
College. Mile End Road. 
London El 4NS, to whom 
applications should be re- 
turned by 2 September. 


Scholarships 


University of 
Leicester 

Faculty af Law 

EUROLEX 

SCHOLARSHIP 1983 

The Faculty nf Law 
and the University Csn- 

E utcr 

sbcirstory have entered 
Into o prnpcmnt tif tollab- 
or Brian with EUKOLEX. 
Hie computer on-line legal 
data hBM of the European 
Law Centre Ltd., In tha 
field af cnmputer-aldrd legal 
modem nu, Application* are 
Invited for a one year Re- 
search Studentship financed 
by the EIIROLF.X Scho- 
larship 1983. 

The lurceaiful applicant, 
in ed dll inn lu working with 
■ he legal modelling team, 
will register for e Master's 


Applicant* should possnss 
■ goad first degren In Lew, 
end should be thoroughly 
familiar, with Ilia law relat- 
ing lo Unfair Dismissal. 

Flense send a curriculum 
vltsii. la arrive not Inter 
then 12th August 1983, to: 
Alert C. Nnsl. EUROLEX 
Scholarship. Faculty or Law. 
The _ University, Lei renter 
LEI 7 nil. 1133 


Personal 


IMMBDIAT8 ADVANCES CIOO 
lo £30.000. Written tnrm* 
(ill rnnnntl. Itqnlmiul Trust 
Ltd.. 31 llavnr fltrnot . Flcru- 
dllly. London W 1 A 4H.T. 
I’Iuhib 01-491 2934 or 4 9§ 
9416. LOOO 



Colleges of Higher Education 


PVsAJl WEST GLAMORGAN 

institute of 

HIGHER EbUCATION, 
S *9 V PJ SWANSEA 

. Lecturer II In.Economlcs 

(Temporary for one year) 

Application a ara invited from good Honours graduates In 
Economics who are able to offer a subsidiary subject from 
either Accounting, Statistics, Marketing or PubHo Sector 
Economics. Possession ol relevant wort experience, a higher 
degree or research experience would be an advantage. 

Lecturer II in Building 
Technology & Management 

Applications are Imriled Irom suitably qualified persons lo 
teach In the areas of Technology, Management and Budding 
Economics lo siudente following technician and professional 
courses dealing with lhe Bunt Environment. Candidates 
should hold a degree in . Building, Surveying or other 
associated discipline and have relevant Industrial experience. 

AppVcation forms and further details can be obtained from the 
Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, • 
Townnlll Road, Swansea 8A2 OUT. Closing date for . 


applications: 19 August 1983. 


Cambridgeshire 
foliage of Arte and 


LECTURER I IN. 
MATHEMATICS 


Required . os 
posalbla .to Jain 
lstlcal Selene 
lanalaataa shou 


8 at leal Sclaneas sta 

anoldatas should have 
goad . honour* . dapraa 


good . honours. . dapraa in 
Math omari ds ; ' An ability In 
other . pisihomntlcal sclanca 
aroag. nsrilcularTy.auitlatlca, 
would ba an advantaae. 


Caf¥4¥T shying oqint do- 
pendenc (idon qualifications 
and Mptrlenci, 



REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERT IS MENTS 

• ' iNTHE 

TH ES 

'.SHOUliD'ARftlVENO 

: latertmanioa-m: . : 

MON DAY ^REdEEO INgI; 
, PUBLICATION; 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

STUDENT SERVICES 
UNIT 

CAREERS/ 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Tha College ia seeking to 
appoint a person to assist In 
the. development of Student 
8enrices facilities at ihe 
Grimsby 8lte, particularly In 
the Held of careers advice, 
guidance end Information; 
Applicants should possess 
appropriate qualifications 
and recant experience In Ihe 
FE/HE sector may ba an 
advantage. 

Salary: £8,284-£7,898 

{£7,191 after 2 years). 
Application forme and 
further detalle from: The 
Personnel Office, Humber- 
side. [Collage of Higher 
Education, Tnnjamlra Ave- 
nu«. HuiThW 7LtLTd : 

Cloelng date: 16th Auguet 

1983. ■ 
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The Royal Navy is looking for 
engineering or science graduates 
to work at the sharp end. 


Since you’ll be responsible for equipping 
ratingsandOfficersvviththeexpertiseneeded 

to handle high technology, irt a very sharp 
end indeed. 

The Royal Navy has some of the most 

advanced technology inBritain. ieil be 
your task to make sure we get maximum 
value from it. 

Not surprisingly, we’re looking for 

talented people. You rjob is cntitledlnstructor 
Officer but you’re not just a teacher with 
gold rings on your sleeves. 

Of course, your most important task will 
be to provide the Navy with the training 
expertise that it needs, but you can diversify. 

For example, with a science background 
you could well find yourself being trained to 
provide the Navy with oceanographicand 
meteorological forecasts ashore and afloat. 
Or you could be selected for computer 
systems training and eventually be teaching 
and working on advanced computer systems. 

7 As an Officer you’ll also have an 
important management role, with a ‘Division’ 
or up to 20 men under your wing. 


You’ll also be involved in organising the 
social and sporting life of the Navy. And we’ll 
ask you to take charge of the general education 
of serving Officers and men. An Instructor 
Officer's job is a vital one and astarting salary 
of up to £11,298 will show you how much 
importance we put on it. 

We’ll also give you plenty of oppor- 
tunities for promotion, travel and to enhance 
your professional qualifications and 
experience. So ifyou want to make the most 
of your Engineering or Science qualifications, 
and you’re not looking for a 9-5 job 
talk to us. J 

You should have a degree in Engineering 
(Electronic, Electrical or Mechanical), Physics, 
Maths or Computer Sciences. You must be a 
UK resident, ideally 28 or under 

You don’t need to-be a 
teacher; we’ll teach youFormore 
information, write to:LtCdr 


Depk 191, Old A Hrr.;^fy 

Building, SpringGardens, royal navy 

London SW 1 A 2 BJ}. OFFICER 


Reading ITeC 
COMPUTER 
t£A RDW ar E 

INSTRUCTORS 
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E<|iial Opportunities 
Commiseion • 

PUBtilC NOTICE * 


Research & Studentships 


“Wen assistant 


BSSs^SSBsr- 
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• RATHawnWjL studies 
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STUDENTSHIP 

' m IiMm- from 

upper . . 


university 
college of 
Swansea 
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International 


;HCMB to « 


liiniT Western Australian 

111 Institute of Technolog- 


SENIOR LECTURER 

physiotherapy/ 

electrotherapy 

I“" ch „ ® l, o | rotherapy l aspects of orthopwiffc, 
and clinical research in undergraduate and post 
graduate programmes. Supervise relevant student 
projects In the School of Physiotherapy. A reals 
tered physiotherapist with a considerable practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge of electrotherapy 
and out-patient physiotherapy is required. Highar 
degree desirable; teaohing experience 
advantageous. Tenured appointment. (Ref 808) 

lecturer 

PHYSIOTHERAPY/ 

NEUROSCIENCE 

Teach neurophysiological techniques of exerclBs. 

of PhH2 8 3f 0 Bnd 1? ated diaoi P |,na8 ,n School 
of Physiotherapy. Supervise physiotherapy clini- 
cal practice in naufology. A registered physlo- 
tharapist wHh considerable teaching experience 

i n H.,: 8UrOBd ° nca i8 raqulrad Higher degree 
advantageous. Tenured appointment. (Ref 809) 

lecturer 

OCCUPATIONAL/ 

ORGANISATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Teach occupational/organisatlonal psychology at 

CrST ' 0Vel 8nd Unlt8 ,n P aroa Pt'on and 
_ Perf ° rmance at und0r 9 rfl duate level. Also 
supervise postgraduate student research. Rele- 
vant postgraduate qualification (PhD preferred), 

reouS flt ?? lflrV ,BV81 and raa9aroh experience 
dealrahin T Ra,avant Professional experienca 

earty 1 8l/™., y Ba‘;A , ) PP0 ' mrnenl aVa " able ' ,rom 

InZsV 9 " ,30Mfl - ”8.077: Uob«r *22,430 - 

asaaSaP paaaaAriLr T — 

•Tiotid b* tubmlltwf In LpSntt^l?!!! ' M 01 thrt ' 

Mon Offiow, WMIMI £ ,B L h *“8“" I® Mw Mlgra- 

Bit. No. «nd CodoHES. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
department of social work 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
S™*®*!* PWOhi TE 
SSS 8 * religion, race, 
colour or national origin lor 
appointment to the post of 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

department OF 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

DURBAN, SOUTH, AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons re* 
gardlesa of sex, reSglon. race, 
colour or national origin for 
appointment to the post of 

lecturer in 
mechanical 
engineering 

Consideration will be given to 
applloants wfth teaching and 
research Interests In one or 
more of the following areas: 
fnechantoal design, manufac- 
turing, control, thermal sc ten- 
cos. and experimental 
methods. Candidates with a 
Ph.D In Engineering wW be 
preferred. 

SaJary tn the range: 

R12 657- R22 173 


per annum 
The commencing salary notch 
will be dependent on So quaH- 
5patlon8 andtor expeitertce of 
toe successful applicant In 
addition, a service bonus of 
93% of one month’s salary Is 
payable subject to Treasury 
regulations. 

AppVoatton fbiihs, further par- 
flQulara of the post and in- 
formation on pension, medical 
aid, group Insurance, staff bur- 
Wfy. housing loan and subsidy 
Wfhsines, ,taig leave condi- 
, Beta arid traveling expenses 
Oh -flret appointment, are 
gbWnable from the Secretory. 
StortH T African 1 Universities 


saiary la 


.MSSSSSA £& 

Alqto wfflj whom applications, 
,»l too proscribed form,' must 
pot later foan,'3)ai 
• wqtof >18$3 quoting the ri- 


i-|lj 
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Overseas continued 


SOCIALIST PEOPLES 
LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF AL FATEH 
TRIPOLI, LIBYA 

The University of Al Faich, Tripoli Is an academic establishment with a lone history and 
considerable standing which consistently aims to produce well-uiiulilicd graduates and to 
conduct research of a high calibre. 

LECTURESHIPS 

AND 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS 

The Faculty of Science at the University or Al Fateh is looking for well-qualified candidates with 
an uptitudc for research and teaching experience. Candidates appointed will he expected to 
carry out original research and conduct course. 

sclents* 6 applicants wit] hold a PhD or equivalent qualification in meteorolngy nr atmospheric 


Vacancies have arisen in the following arcus: 

1. Synoptic meteorology 

2. Dynamic meteorology 

3. Applied meteorology 

4. Climatology 

Annual basic salary is as follows: 

PROFESSORS: 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS: 
ASSISTANTPROFESSORS: 
LECTURERS: 

ASSISTANT LECTURERS: 


5. Physical geography 

6. Cartography 

7. Cultural geography 

8. Economic geography 


LD 8.540-9.720 
LD 7,560-8,640 
LD 6.840-7.560 
LD 6,240-6,843 
LD 5 ,265-6,237 


Exchange rate from Libyan Dinars to f Sterling is approximately: 1LD - 2.1 Stg. 

In addition to this, successful candidates will receive the following benefits: 

(a) Tourist class air tickets for staff member, his wife and up to four children from plnce of recruitment 
to bebna via Tnpolf. 

(b) Air tickets as above for leave after each year’s service with the University. 

( c ) Dp to 25% of the cost of the fare toward excess baggage charges on two occasions only - at the 

beginning and at the end of service. > 1 

(d) An allowance of LD100 per month for a married man accompanied by his wife, or LD70 per month 
for one who » single or unaccompanied, for rent and accommodation. The Faculty has a number of 
stair flats and guest houses. 

(e) The University provides full, free medical services for staff member and family. 


(0 On termination of contract a aratuity of 2 months salary at final rate will be paid in respect of the 
seJilce 318 °‘ ierv ^ ce, l B0d r mont ™ “kfy Ht toial rate in respect of third and further years of 


Application, in writing please, specifying (he field In which position is sought, enclosing ■ curriculum 
vitae and day time telephone number toi 

^ n ^fe Ed “" d0a Pitson Enterprises. Ltd London House, 266 Fulham Road, 

Closing datei 15th September 1983. 


Swinburne 


Faculty of Applied Science 
□apartment of Physics 

Head of 
Department 


Ipc-i-'Bl'briS ai« iii vile J iioni a 

kuiUt-i, quililiad pAiini) hi, ino 

pfriirn-.n cl Head ol Orpaiuncnt ■>, 
'r.B bopjilmoi,! cl Pr>,vt3 Iho 
•lepB'iirqnT alien, (lulauional 

COuttHi al urutergiaduaio and 

t'jugiBduait, le^ii 

Dultoi: Ins aucttaaful eppl.canl 
oili Be aeiponsi &<a Ic lh* Oean o t 
Ihe FatiPly ol Appliad Scanco lor 
Ilia admlnlurailon and acadsmw 
told*, snip or lha OopailmonL and 
mu W Onpaclnf la lalp a leading 
PHI not only in ma planning 
urganiitng and eo-ortmiling ol 
cou'Ha wilhin llMDopartmonl. but 
alio in providing th* necoiwiry 
liaion *ltn iho oinoi depaiirnnnb 
and lacullioa cancornod The 
appointee will bo required in 
ensuia rational dtvolopncni in all 
aroas and OiBcIpImos requiting 
aclue participation by U« Deparl- 
mani apd lo Irac h In the area tit nn 
eiponiw. Ine lisad win be a 
member ol lha Dean'. Conunmea 
and MB be ev pec lad 10 make a 
mijdr comnbuHan lo ihe adnunrs- 
inuon ol the lacully RntHy. ihe 
Hud win be npected lo maminm 
■[(eclnw I trill urtA oul side bodies. 
Qlliar acadamte irnisuvon. and 
•mployars and otginiBaiipna 
OuaMcaHoni: A Higher degree in a 
branch ol Phyilc. la highly 
dutiable, logeiher with oonaidef- 
able Induiinal naming and/or 
ladlaiy laachlng expenanca 
Quail Ilea I ions and aapailanca 
raiftranl to al laasi dneol dia major 
■bidia in Die deparbnanl would be 
nn advantage 

Salary: Principal Laduror II 
Auam 

Ctetlng Data: IS September. 1B83 
A Kbeduia ol <Miea n available 
Ir6m iimBuii oiNce. (m)aia-U27 
Furdiif InlormaUdn can be ob- 
tained from 

Mr. A P. Oardrwr. 
Daan ol the Faculty 
ol Applxt Sdrrtce, 

Applioalion#, In dupllcala. ahouU 
baaddreaaad Ic 

The StMTOmcef, 
SadnbuiMv 


uiniT 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

ARTS, EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The Council of the Institute invites applications 
and enquiries for the position of Associate Direc- 
tor of ihB Division of Arts. Education and Social 
Sciences The Associate Director is responsible 
lor the academic leadership and management of 
the Division which comprises the professional 
areas of Architecture and Planning, Art and 
Design, Education, English, Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, Social Sciences and Social Work. 
There are 1 77 academic staff in the Division. 

The position is one of six similar Institute posi- 
tions in the second level of management responsi- 
ble to the Director. The responsibilities will include 
assisting in the development of policy and in the 
overall management of lha Institute, as well as 
contacts with relevant educational, 
governmental, professional and community 
bodies. 

It Is expected that applicants will possess: 

— strong academic qualifications and evidence 
of significant scholarship appropriate to one 
or more of the areas wilhin the Division, 

— Interest in end sensitivity to the goals of the di- 
verse activltes of the Division, . 

— managerial and academic leadership 
capability, 

such as would qualify for a Chair at a university or 
a post of equivalent status at a major college. 

Salary: $49,199 

Additional support; Expanse allowances normally as- 
sociated with a position of this level are available. Also 
feres for appointee and family are payable. 

Ap pi I oat Ions: Details including the names end ad- 
dresses of three referees should be submitted in dupli- 
cate not later then 31st August 1983 to the Migration 
Officer, Western Australia House, 116 Strand,. London 
WC2R OAJ. from whom further Information may be 
Obtained. 

Whan applying please quote Rer. No. 607 and Cods 
HE6. 


SSRC Addietion 
Research Centre 
Institute for Health 
Studies 

University of Hull 

In ■■■ Delation with the 


SSRO Centre for 
Heslth Economics 
University of York 

Applleetlona ere Invited 

FOUR RESEARCH 
POSTS 


oop om 1st s 
• Baa Flam |i 


The Times 
HigherEducation 
Supplement 

August 12 

A special Issue to commemorate 

THE 13TH 

QUINQUENNIAL COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITIES CONGRESS 

, which will a88embl$ . $ the, , ■} ■ 

'' University of Birmingham 

between 14-20 August 

The theme of the Congress will be 
“Technological Innovation: University Roles”. 

Articles planned for publication In this issue 
. inplude: • . ' : : 

□ The social consequences of technological 
Innovation, Sir Bruce Williams, director of the 
Technical Change Centre end former vice 
chancellor of the University of Sydney. 

□ University/Industry partnerships-^ Sir Henry 
Chliver, vice chancellor of Cranfteld Institute 

. ofTechnology. ■ ' • / 

□ The development and transfer 6t teohnolofly - 

Kelth Pavilt, University of Sussex. . 

Continuing education -DrJohnHortock, vice., 

; chancellor of the Open University. ■ ' ' 1 ' ' 

\ DlSuiyeyeofthestateoIhlghereducattonih' 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia shd India 
v. ■ byTHESporreaftondante. V 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
REVIEW 

Have you space in your University or College 
•for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all available places, 
The Sunday Times and The Times will publish during 
August and early September, a weekly ‘Education 
; Courses Review’. 

These features . will put you in touch with your 
potential students -r our 1,234,000 
15 to 24 year-old readers; 

For all details or tp place an advertisement, 

. please telephone 

01-837 1326 or 01-837 0668 
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Spend day at workshop on the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies Distance 


vcisiijr ui me west inaies Distance 

Teaching Experiment, or UWIDITE, previously I bought from them a 
as it is popularly known. In effect a «*PV °f the Copyright Act, and they 
elonned international parly telephone have been pestering me ever since-the 
line, this permits a class to lake place clerk put the carbon in the wronjr 

L «o llial ca^ol nunthm nn tk» 


the lecturer. Money permitting, it is about it, finding it difficult to Relieve 
hoped to extend the system, and It ‘hat such a mistake over a receipt for 
dearly offers immense possibilities (o a [wo dollars (rather less than 75 p) could 
university whose three campuses are he that Important. The Printing office 
on Islands at a considerable distance. now propose to send a messenger to 
from each other, and which is also collect it. A little stunned, I nfeeklv 
funded by the governments of other mform them that I will be in my office 
Is/ands whose inhabitants, because of on campus. y I 

d irfH. 1 m “^“pfcations, can at Sure enough, the messenger arrives 1 
only," 'mried parlicipa- The tnp from town must have cost 
Iwnmf; 11 fs ars 9 h?Pcd ‘hat more than five dollars in petrol! 
iJ™™ VP wt “ a unifying influ- Receive apologetic phone call from 
J™® 8 U ! nC when the ,rcrld is s . ,uden ‘ with three overdue essays 

greater autonomy for indi- Accept explanation of ill-health FeS- 
vidual campuses. I notice that admlnis- fog of self-congratulation at own be 
SfiSlSSt? ve ' y " ter ^ d 1" using nevolence vitiSed by thSughT tSi 
the network for conference purposes? essays will have to be marked 
/^ner the opening session, attend- — 

ance drops considerably for the after- ■■■■*■■■■■■■■■ / 

noon, which surprises me. The work- T? • j _ _ , 
shop is, of course, conducted over the Ll Q clV 

system, and a very nice American lady r „ f D .. 

in Jamaica talks to us nineteen to (he .£“1° B ^getown. Visit the public, 

llnraru luhirh ic an pvmllnnt- Inclifii. 


Education has become one of the 
hottest political topics in America. 
After years of neglect, the nation's 
schools suddenly are in the spotlight. 
Every major politician has his or her 
own special formula for school im- 
provement and President Reagan has 
vowed to keep the issue alive during 
the presidential campaign next year. 
It s ironic that the trigger sparking 

.. „ . the current debate came from an 

open, and by 8. 35 am settled at a table.- administration whose record on pub- 
Fwisli box of testimonials, a process Hdy funded schools deserves a failing 
interrupted by a phone call from the grade. For two consecutive years. 
Government Printing Office. A fort- Reagan sought to cut federal support 
nigh l previously I bought from them a for education while advocating prayer 
copy of the Copyright Act, and they in schools and tax relief for. parents 
have been pestering me ever since -the who send their children to privately 
clerk put the carbon in the wrong funded institutions, 
place, so i that the serial numbers on the A national commission on excell- 

receiot they cave me and on their codv ence in education, appointed by secret- 


How Reagan 
learned to 
love school 


Finish box of testimonials, a process 
mtemipted by a phone call from the 
Government Printing Office. A fort- 


slmullaneously m Barbados, Jamaica, place, so that the serial numbers on the 
Trinidad, Dominica, and St Lucia, receipt they gave me and on their copy 
and for students to ask questions did not tally. They accordingly wanted 
irrespective of the actual location of foe receipt back and I kept forgeltina 
the lecturer. Monev oenmitting. it is about it, finding it difficult to believe 


ary of education Terrell Bell, released 
a report last April proclaiming that 
there was a “rising tide of mediocrity" 
enveloping the schools. The national 
commission report was soon followed 
by a spate of other pronouncements 
I and formulas for reform, all arguing for 
tighter academic standards. 

This push for school improvement 
was predictable. In recent years Amer- 




■lift* - 

. igr? 

viii 


anu njrmuiHS iui iciuiiu, an « B uu V , u , — 

tighter academic standards. p rn p C f D« I7fl _ 

This push for school improvement AICoL UOy Cl 
was predictable. In recent years Amer- Also missina in th* hm..i»h. i- 

'SssasISS SrSeSSS 

students ,o achieve 'high identic re ^ ,JSl gjf 'wR.-ffte 


standards. 


better schools will move the nation 


Stili, there is a growing concern that forward in the hioh-tech rati “““““ 

ffJWacaas j&auSSsi,.* 


, Another source of confusion ]7T 

B u k i 0f a 8 reed_u Pon priorities 
school unprovement. The nationalS 
ports have offered us a platter K 
proposals. They range fiSKffij 
course requirements 6 - more fS 
more science and mathematics -^ 
computer literacy to more horntwo,? 

wid to a longer school year, to 52 . 

Presiden t Reagan has seized on a* / 
proposal -“merit" pay for outstaJdK 
teachers. At present teachers^ 
good and bad arc locked into a scK 
Tty system that does not different 
when it comes to salaries. By 2 
ment pny, the president hasiS 
ned himself with the cause of schod 
improvement while also chaUenZ 
the nation s largest teacher union-® 
Nabona 1 Education Association - 
which also happens to be closely identi- 
ned with the opposition party. But 
lengthen ing the school day and increas- ■ 
mg homework - or even raiani 
teachers pay -- appears to offer a few 
simple bromides from the past rather ‘ 
tha " a challenging vision of foe future. 
One final point. In the great debate t 

about schooling in America, thBemph- ■ 

asis appears to have shifted from t 
concern for equality of opportunity to 
concern for educational quality. This is 
occurring at the very time the ethnic 
and racial composition of young Amer- 
ica is changing. t 

It is projected that by 1990, minor- . 

ities will institute 20 to 25 per cent of ' 
the total US population ana more than 


rtutorir^xSrates ou? fetaSJ advfntag^We maj ‘"o® ^ e ,01al US population aud more Ihau 

J - global viUagTbutS X 


Friday 

Go to Bridgetown. Visit the public, 
library, which is an excellent institu- 


ignored achievements, and offers sim- 
pre solutions to complex problems. 

Missing in the current debate is the 
recognition that the American school, 
perhaps more than any other Institu- 
non, has felt the impact of changing 
family patterns. The number of chib 


global village but surely our sense of 
neighbourhood must include more 


30 Pf T cent of school enrollment. 

Of special concern is the fact that 
minority young people are precisely 


dozen on the importance of sDcakina *■» ->• 

8low ly in distance teaching. She also i£?:.^ fterward 2 do some w ®ndering ?™ ,y „P5 lter l 1 |- l * e num °er ot cmi- education i 

* • — about town, and am very pleased to “f en under 18 who are affected by but global 

- • 1 fo vor « has more than doubled since rKSu 


discover o^ c yeIy-publish^' history 
rather baffled. Even after explana- °k oca L. < c * lur ch In one of the book-, 
tions, I am still wondering just what is a Jhops. Not so pleased at wasting an 
buzz group. . hour and a half in futile attempt to 

Receive yet another letter of raise- a £ cur « government identitv card 


people and cultures than ever before K JthTh?m PC 2, f" P 
The world’s 165 lnden H nHi»nt whom most of our na loo's 

and 50 “her 1 ^poS un|« 'a?e ^ 5! g£S 

completely interlocked. The vision of be dmdeT ' d al ™ 1 

to^obSl mU “ " 0t 0nly be nationaI - A P“ 5 h excellence in America 
Everybody . neknowiedge, . that 


^WiSfJiSBK narionaf interest SbTseTd bv'S.^ ^ 

maintained by a smgle wonr.n, Two schools. Still, there.is also alarZdS| SahSlSCta pta 

ents are will canfnre the rf * • - ■ - 






government 


September. 


— — — < — iUllWI act veil 

bjr the department for a visiting Nige- 
m — •m nan colleague, who is the external 

UftcHnu examiner for the African history pap- 

: x UCJ>Ud y | r - Vcr y pleasant occaalon. Sample 

Second day of workshop. Numbers at fiS? P JSSf thc first t,me, a,so sal1 , 
least here, have dropped 73? ku- d?h *u° k F s ~ once a 5 oor man's’ 

JiK a . ,i ih™i. nding ^™ em ”"' 1 TH- defc™ n<W ,Qn,ethin « of ' 

[ddad tells us how to prepare suitable ™ 

teaching materials for this sort of 

set-up. Tlnd mysejf wishing [ knew' 

flb 0 Q fo how “e Open University MtUldaV- 
W0^ ^ S, u 0me tc chnical problems still a » i, nm ^ 
need to be sorted out- it seems that if it /n C 7?nH adng tome oP § roat impon- 
rains too heavily anywhere in the H2 ® nd 11 t i uit « pemtenfial dullness 
Cwlbbean the quality of (he reception ‘ SjU * a T !1 ° w myseW to feel too vir- 
suffers quite noticeably. In the after- luous * 65 1 should have read it long ago. 

noon we lose Jamaica altogether. 

■ -A‘ the end .of it all, cliarrning 

gpJf&SSi % Sunday 


the timMhev a ia /"^P?™"”himM°by K^t ^^y 8 devrtd^F^Us^ *11 Hjf™ 1 school refonn I 
the time they graduate from secondary foreign languages bS "SRJS wU1 fade as fast as !t emerged. If this r 

m^'continue and^tte pp ; 

school to take on the responsibilities of selves and better understnnd^iii« e ! T1 " ^ etwecn , tp,e nation’s haves and have . 
the home. Teachers h*™™ — — . . a . Derter understand the in- nots will continue to expand. : 


Saturday 


caught in a divorce'; And school* find an)Ti£ ener8 H 0D remain ignorant 
lit 8 ?, support taSjS SS5S 

standards are imposed. & ° y W b dangerously dimi- 


at home when tougher responsit 
imposed. nished. 


Lawson haters 
versus 
the loathers 


nots will continue to expand, 

The author is former United Statts 
commissioner of education and presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation forth 
Advancement of Teaching , 


iHSSEEES — 

AgW aa ^bri£ ent ' 56 w w<ai^ 

h V d» g n ^ e lr nS ,h ° r' d ! mv ? P™vid™Mr«mm“ 

■_2a "S wb0 ^ exactly how to bS^ 


Wednesday. 

$&£ ****** a f °w things In my. 

WR ' k dQWl1 lho hiir to the. 
Barbados government’s pepariment 
of Archives. , This compares . very 

r Eth Kew ’ at Iaast ‘hat 
nenriy any document you ask for will 

10 l 0U W,l . hlri five 

Thestaff are extremely efficient, and it 


Sunday 

?"d disturb JaUpoup of 
ihl »i? ,n f?? ld 2® ^bbage patch. As 
.jf® mrin l J n ® ^P 8 * 1 thec «*erpijlars and 
^ s o- appear. fond of our 

mble teiif n,uc ' 1 8 f ts “ tar ‘he 

laote. Predial larceny is 'all too com- 

inc ' dents across the 
island must do considerable damage to 

fmiwri 10 ^ which is s(Ul f in spite m the 

H y depen - 

l-^^^edayreadingreport 



has been delayed by the usual cow 
conspiracy of the Whips Offices. ID 
sad, because they each could hare 
conducted swift inquiries into the 
effect of l^igel Lawson’s cuts, whld 


• *” aa Wft0 K «ew exactly how to 
exploit differences inside the Tory 
Party, Was Chris Price, who wrote this 
column during the last Parliament; and 
a capneious lack of judgment 

. west lost his seat on June 9. 


The number of Tories who haw 
rnoved into the loathing camp 
increased dramatically since Lawsons 
statement on July 7. The cuts were so 
plainly the product of panic, inexperi* 
ence, and poor judgment. They were 
justified on the ground that Treasnry 
forecasts which became available just 
after the election indicated both an 


• liVliinu rivcmieiik;^ GIIIUQIII, hiiu^ . . 

: rihlu! SH m £ p, f ,oe 10 W0|lk - The ■ which took piaccTin reused tp let go of fllro ifE ^ ««.*; occur duhuwo* 

SeSd d ^^eks are: that they. . r mi8 , 2i - Very excited to find it Jack Straw ; folt it had to be pursued. ™ ^ atBls on tar 8 et . and that to the extent 

geJLfflore -rnttaaf- for ..conienfaM ^^<5^ ™ KOiraW But, on top of that Md hk Wn 11,81 ' ,he supply figures are 

' ^ re - no photb-1 w!? 8, ^£. ar ih botii ^®jCpMcnratiye Party, it is said is % uJ ng work bn civil’ libertfe* TtPh - Drt h worrying about al afl. foe' r 

rf® copying bps to be' ll-i&ijSfSy* B ^ tUh J sI «‘ Modern. T dlVlded hi‘° those Who-fertl^ftret' n “t health/ Sere^WMfoSe Si can be explained by 

WWetic ftltha in «h* m V4«u. h» vb ; Im£i [ ^”^S^T?tat hi llS 


h j S to*** and dihgwee He 

fcU P t y H^^^ let g0 of ^ ‘asne if he 
ieu it had to be pursued. 

tinn!!!’ 0n f P p of that * and his con- 
tipulng work bn civil liberties and 


— >tcckb rarer it now 
pires that the Public Sector Borrowing 
Rate is on target, and that to the extent 


faiths in foe , 


provldedfreeof charge - a large fani llv 1 u? n “n, npn-Chrlsciim ; beliefs in foe 

i nit i telephoned by sfudent wnmin. 


w* % • - __ 

ill have been 'iff®' V d who; merely hate 

»>t/Jt: is hta. The IfoowlWge.^at tL fi so ! 
led informs-, app there are few Conservative niem- 


juu iiiuwj wjiQ ; mere y hate db wont as charman of the • ir'riT Z.Y 1 *- ^rocKoroxeni n»4» 

JfoOwlWge.^at this Ji so “ \&m Committee on.EduKn Scl- 53®? , ha ^ e P° in,cd oilt tm ,hls 
aro f ^ w Conservative mem-' f ^ and the Arts. No chairman of a ? ™ y financial figures are very 
Select- commltteo'-showed such flafr in 81,(1 that last . ye % 

ke 5 t me sofog through ■ J 6el y interpreting his terms qf rrfe “ 0 a C!" ^ owe uSed thera 
Ino , Otherwise depress- 1 ® n ^-and thencanying (he Conserva- ^ o increase m expenditure. But last 

ingsix weeks of the ne^Parl lament.', ff ye majority with him, \ ■ X jjar was pre-election year, and what a 

“ : a °L h foB : -we : dan WW ' Hj s ccun^iltiee conducted inauWftB makes. 

7, O. iu ^on«uaed inquiries . Pne ot^er point : which. i)as been 
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The cwta'-b nefct.Wfeek; 


now^ n‘ wanting .to. !?® 2?*™! anSpthenvisIde^J erp-andtWcarryihg foe Conserea- ,n expenouurc. ««. — 

nowwhal she could, read on. the in t«w. weeks of the nev^Pariiamem i tlVe majority with himT year was pre-election year, and what i 

Thera » nn»Ki«»: ..J, . •• difference that makes. ‘ ' 
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1 hnT^^’23J2:'-^ ea f Gpveriijftent, nnt just Into the Gove rnm^n > < T23.'’II‘*-- W * 1 * W * |iu,m : wnim. <p 

not mean.thert is nothing ^On policies v- though foere wb* ■ !™ Ssed 80 for that the real overspend- 
GoverahJnV ^ destabilise the- ,«***& there - but ihtcM ?uI P rit ,s , not the Welfare Stite as 
- ^25 Hffl 1 K dirm te its Wl&onft) forvice (by looking at “standaEw ' would Have us beh'eve. but the 

gggJSff^g^ ■? ^ mm 0h Market. .Overspending here 
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Theneeds of 
Londonderry 

Sir, - Eric Robinson's letter { THES 
July 15) was most welcome to those of 
us who are trying to keep some form of 
sanity in a mad, mad world. What 
Magee (nr the Londonderry campus, 
ns its new masters insist it should be 
called) needs are autonomy and staff. 
The task is by now well defined; il was 
beginning to be done but expansion 
into part-time degree courses, voca- 
tional courses (certified and non-cer- 
lificatcd) and other programmes clear- 
ly identified was continuously blocked 
(as my files will show) by decisions 
taken outside Magee, mainly at Col- 
eraine. It is degrading to the city and 
educationally wasteful that the needs 
of the west of this province shall be 
determined by the interests of the 
north and cast. 

I am not convinced that the new 
university institution, with its dogmatic 
approach to u unitary structure across 
four widely dispersed cuinpuscs, will 
give its Londonderry campus the 
autonomy it needs; the provision or not 
of courses will still he determined hy 
staff located at Coleraine or Jordan- 
stown. It certainly will not give thc 
campus staff; a maximum of 25-30 
full-time staff (out of more than 75U 
academics) is envisaged. If the par- 
liamentary select committee's propos- | 
als give more hope for autonomy and j 
stair for this needy area, then they ! 
should command the support of many 
in thc city. But this would call for a 
massive cnaiige of heart on the part of 
government and those who have dealt 
with both the province's administra- 
tion and central government know that 
miracles just don't happen any more. 
Perhaps we are just as mad as thc 
others by daring to hope. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALAN ROGERS, 

Director, Magee University College, 
New University of Ulster. 

Disabled students 

Sir, - So, yet again, the picture of a 
person with a disability has been used 


LETTERS TO 

Lord 

Sir, - In his report Inst year on the 
. Social Science Research Council. Lord 
' Rothschild (Cmnd 8554) incorporated 
' the text pf a communication from Lord 
Beloff. in which thc latter said, inter 
1 alia, the following: 

; . . I would douht, knowing 

something of its director, that the 
; country will he much helped in dealing 
' with the burning issue of race relations 
1 by the unit recently moved from Bristol 
to Aston . . .” 

Lord Beloff has chosen neither to 
j withdraw nor give any substance in this 
! remark. 

1 My council has therefore asked me 
j to make it puhlidy clear that Professor 

I Voting methods 

> Sir. - Clearly I must owe Brian Hill 
(THES, July 22) several apologies, for 
being so remiss as to judge his earlier 
letter in the light of practical politics. 

I le had gone to (he trouble of writing n 
letter to The THES drawing attention 
to a particular voting method, and hud 
presented it in a very favourable light. 

; Admittedly he then left il to others to 
draw their own conclusions, but in the 
crude world of practical politics I am 
afraid thc distinction between this and 
"seriously advocating" the method is 
too fine to be easily discernible. 

He also quotes a source, from 1909, 
to show that it is not a "myth” that 
f there is a close personal link between 
t an MP and his constituency. In the 
i crude world of practical politics , 1909 is 


THE EDITOR 

Beloff's unkind criticism 


John Rex enjoy, its complete confi- 
dence as director of the research unit 
on ethnic relations al Aston. We know 
Professor Rex as a sociologist with an 
international reputation, am) we were 
extremely pleased when we persuaded 
him to give up his chair at another 
university and lake on this task for us. 
Professor Rex, like anv other 
academic, is well used to Jefcnding 
himself in (he normal run of con- 
troversy, but in light of the nature and 
origin of this particular criticism (if so it 
he) I feel it appropriate to speak for 
him. 

We have no wish to prolong the 
argument about Lord Beloff's re- 


marks They are wholly to he regret- 
ted, from several points of view. In 

f Ktrficiil.ir. my couni.il endeavours 
rnm time to lime In attract disting- 
uished academic scholars and scientists 
into policy work, in order to carry out 
uur charier responsibilities: and it 
makes my job and dial of (he council 
thui much harder if those w ho work for 
us are the ohject of unsubstantiated 
public criticism of this sort. 


Yours faithfully . 

M1C1 IAEL POSNER, 

Chairman. 

Social Science Research Council. 


long enough ago to be regarded as 
almost in mythological times, judg- 
ments being made on the basis of how 


on the front page of a newspaper 
(THES, July 22). The student's 
achievements, or maybe those of her 


guidedog qre newsworthy. But isn't it 
tar more newsworthy that the obtain- 
ing of a degree by tne student who is 
blind should be cohsidered front-page 
news by The THES7 The article pre- 
sumably tries to reassure us that the 
system is working well and that if a 
disabled student is stereotypically 
brave and independent, (hen he or she 
will succeed. 

But is everything .really right in a- 
higher education system where almost 
all buildings in a large number of 
universities and polytechnics are inac- 
cessible to wheelchairs: where inac- 
cessible buildings are still being built; 
where the percentage of course-work 
available on tape for students with a 
visual handicap is small; and where 
some lecturers have refused to teach 
students with certain types of disabil- 
ity, such as deafness, because of the 
extra work it may entail? 

It is sometimes argued that such - 
articles as the one last week showing a 
disabled student being successful en- 
courage disabled students to enter 
higher education establishments and 
■’ encourage the establishments to accept 
disabled^ students. This is extremely 
patronizing and totally misses the point 
of why there are, proportionally, so 
few students with dfsabilties. Hie 
effect on most people is simply to 
reinforce their stereo-type of a dis- 
abled person as a remote, unnatural 
object, to be talked obdut and at rather 
than to as a friend. How much longer 
must we wait before students with 
disabilities ' are accepted ns ordinary 
members of their educational estab- 
lishments, appearing in photographs . 
alongside able-bodied fellow students, 

; rather than being exploited in thts way? 

Yours faithfully- 
NICK CLARKE, . 

Postgraduate, • ' 

Department of: Pure Mathematics, 
i Lwfc -University. .. v 

..Letters far publication should arrive 

■ by Tuesday morning. They should ho 
• as short' as p,ossible_aruf. written on 
. 1 opit side of the paper, -. Tfie editor 

■ reserves the right to cut. or amend 

"■ * them- If necessary. ■ . ' ... 


politics have been conducted rather wouU 
more recently. This seems to be true per ci 
not just of practical politicians, but of diffic 
voters, most of whom will not be able wouli 
to recall 1909. It is no doubt possible to myse 
disregard the attitudes of actual voters tenuc 
as being irrelevant; there is no need for myse 
the constituents themselves to be wouli 
aware that a close personal link is with 
supposed to exist, or used to exist, or the e 
even does exist. What certainly is beho 
relevant, however, is that in the prac- repre 
tical politics trade the word “myth” is r$pre 
often used as a euphemism, for 1 some- must 
thing which is claimed to exist but that ' 
actually does not. I accept that I should way. 
not in this particular context have used 
the word “myth”, and should have cru( j- 
substUuted a more appropriate word of ' too fl£ 
similar length, B l j^, 

I also regret that when I said that our 
multiple voting had “long since 'been ? r ‘ an 
considered and rejected" by advocates inIlue 
of a fairer voting system. I did not °P erB 
make it explicit that f was not thinking Your 
back as far as the first Reform Act. l BRI/ 
confess that I had not regarded the Direr 
Whigs of the 1830s as supporters of Com] 
fairer voting in the modern sense. I Quee 
indeed gave absurdly recent references Unlv 

Mapped out p HCif 

Sir, - New Zealanders are not unaccus- . millk 
tomed to seeing maps of the world on build 
which their country does not appear, force 
Such maps are usually produced in assoc 
Britain, have the Greenwich meridian .. aclivi 
as thc centre line and New Zealand is popu 
dropped, being inconveniently posi- m th 
.tioned on 18Q r longitude, just where appe 
Ithe cartographer wants to "cut" the assur 
I m ap. On the map of the world illustrate appe 
ling John Piper's article on plate tecto- duett 


1974 (Lake man) and 1982 (Newland)- 
and even in the crude world of practical 
politics it is hard to designate 1974 as' 
long since”. Nevertheless both (hose 
authors quote earlier work, and the 
phrase I felt was justified by that, for 
example thc work of Black and (even 
more) Dodgson referred to by Mr 
Bamn in Ills letter in the same issue. 
(Dodgson was born In 1832, the year of 
the first Reform Act, and therefore 
presumably too lute on the scene to 
influence il.) 

1 am also sorry that Mr Hill finds it 
difficult to see how 1 can be satisfied 
with the relationship between consti- 
tuents and MPs in a transferable voting 
system, which, it seems, is “much more 
tenuous". Were central Sussex to be 
represented by (say) five MPs elected 
by single Iransterabe vote, I am reason- 
ably confident that I would huve 
helped to elect at least one of them, as 
would be the case with more than 80 
per cent of my fellow voters. However 
difficult this may be to understand, I 
would find the relationship between 
myself and such an MP a great deal less 
tenuous than the relationship betwen 
myself and my present single MP, and 
would indeed be much more satisfied 
with it. Tenuousness perhaps exists in 
the eye of the beholder, the relevant 
beholder here being not the would-be 


„ I Polytechnic changes 


representer, but one who wishes tci feel 
represented but does not. No doubt I 
must be at fault, but I have to admit 
that I do not yet understand in what 
way. ' 

The trouble is possibly that, in (he 
crude world of practical politics, it is al] 
too easy to overlook what constitution- 
al history and theory say about the way 
our parliamentary and electoral 
arrangements pperate, and be unduly 
influenced by 'the way. they actually 
operate. 

Yours sincerely, - 
BRIAN MEEK, ' 

Director, 

Computer Unit, 

Queen Elizabeth College, 

University of London. 

Pacific and Indian plates for the last 40 
million years, its geology, orogeny and 
building codes determined by the 
forces of plate tectonics and with 
associated earthquakes and volcanic 
activity more numerous per head of 
population possibly than any country 
in the world, New Zealand does not 


‘scale’’, (THES, May 27) the Centre fine 
is 100° west and New Zealand should 
appear almost full frontal. Alas, In 
spite of the fact that our country has 
teetered on foe boundary between the 


Scottish transfer 


in the world, New Zealand does not 
appear on your world map. Plonse 
assure your readers that in spite of 
appenraiices we have not been sub- 
ducted nor toppled into the Kcrmadec. 
trench.' •/ ' ' . V '' ' ■' -V-' : 


Yours sincerely, 

RICHARD DOYLE, 

Geology Department, . 

Victoria University of Wellington. 


Factual error 


Sir, r You stated in your leader of July 
29 that Glasgow College of Technology 
is "apparently delighted by ,the pros- 
pect, ot transfer" to central Institution 


iogranhy i 
:ared in nv 


status. I do not know who the person 
was who reported this delight as the 
college council and the students' asso- 
ciation both have a policy against the 
transfer. We in the student^ associa- 
tion, are actively campaigning against 
foe transfer and hope to attract support 
for our views pn the matter. Apart 
from '.this small discrepancy we 
wholeheartedly endorse what wap Said- 
in the article. . . ' , . 

Voufs faithfully^ •; . i-v.' 

IAN WRIGHT, 

President, Students! Association^ . 1 . 
Glasgow Cpllege qF Technology: .' 


fact", which appeared In niy article on 


article, as nrst suomtttea -.a month 
before It appeared. J subsequently 
changed it to '^unlike fiction biography 
is circumscribed by fact". But my 
efforts to jet the change Incorporated 
Into the. final text failed. So the pub- 


Jnto t)ie. final text failed. So the pub- 
lished view .of the relationship between 
biogntohy and fiction is ,|he, printers’; 
not mine, . : ; ,'-,i 

Yoiirs' faithfully, 'I 

.ROBERT SKfDEUrtX . , 

32 Gxcat Texcy. Street.. , i. 
LoridOri'WCl. 


Sir, - 1 read with interest your report 
“HMI slams poly engineers" (THES, 
July 29). T should poml out the report 
was received at thc polytechnic only at 


the sttme time you received it. nl though 
the actual visit took place some 20 
months previously in November 1981 - 
a point your urliclc does not mention. 
This is not thc place for u detailed 
response to thc report although the 
polytechnic will shortly be mu king one 


fitfie real 
‘.Yoiirs faj 


yours faithfully*'. : . 

PETER- GAUPIN, 

Lecturer : Ip , General Studies, ; . ; • 
Ply af Jjfeds. Cpllege of Music. ; 


response lu thc report although the 

E olytcchnic will shortly he muking one 
ut I should like to pick up just two 
items from the report that were also 
mentioned in thc article, as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of points the 
polytechnic will wish 1 o make. 

First, the report criticizes the provi- 
sion of equipment for the department 
but omits to mention that it was HMI 
themselves who refused to sanction 
expenditure on capital equipment and 
so blocked its purchase. Second, on 
auite a different tack, the report says 
mat the polytechnic is doing higher 
technician work which "could be done 
in other Avon colleges”. However, 
given that much or thc expensive 
laboratory equipment needed lor such 
courses is also required for students on 
engineering degree courses, this critic- 
ism of the polytechnic is, to say the very 
least, open for debate. 

Perhaps more importantly, we have 
made considerable changes since the 
! visit. Management responsibilities 
within the- department havp been 
reorganized ana the introduction by 
(he focal authority of an early retire- 
ment policy has enabled older staff to 
retire. The problem of the "poor 
environment’^ in which the department 
had been working has been resolved. 
Plans to move the engineering depart- 
ment to the main Frenchay campus 
were caught up In one of thc ninny 
"freezes” on capital building projects, 
but permission has now been given by 
the Department of Education and 
Science to build the first phase of a pew 
engineering department building at 
Frenchay. Indeed some of the depart- - 
ment’s students will be housed tnere 
from this September. There is no doubt 
that the previous environment has 
affected the recruitment of both staff 
and students and that the move which 
will bring the engineering department 
into close proximity with the depart- 
ments of sdence.and computer studies 
and mathematics, as well as providing 
first class new facilities, will have a 
considerable impact on the develop- 
ment of engineering at Bristol. You 
will see therefore that, even though it 
took so long for the HMI 'report to 
filter through, time: has not .beep 
wasted at jristol Polytechnic. > » * 

Yqurs faithfully, 

C. T. CHUDLEY 

Assistant Director (Academic) , Bristol 
Polytechnic. ■ 

— — . " I. — i— r - — ■■■■■ . .. 

Postwar socialism 

Stir, — Dr Patrick Nuttgens describes 
foe postwar socialism of the welfare 
state (THES, June 26) ns a socialism 
"thai owes as much to Morris as to 
.Marx". 

, This really: is hot mlf to postwar 
Socialism. Morris or Marx.' Morris 
wished to make the Houses of Parlia- 
ment into a kind of market for manure, 
and Marx would have don6 away with 
foem altogether. 

In fact postwar socialism owes every- 
thing -to' Ruskin and Keir Hardie. 
which is a very different storyi They did 
believe iij a kind of social democracy 
ibhich Britain has never seen - perhaps 
tit .Will one day when fob SDP does a 


Union View 

Universities 
need holiday 
from shocks 

It’S bucket amt spade time again. The 
end nf Juty/heyinning of August repre- 
sents a slight lull in the merry-go-round 
and hectic activity (hat now passes as 
the norm in university circles.- Even 
this, though, is relative. Across tine's 
desk pass cases of members threatened 
with all sorts of personal traumas. 

Ministers continue to make state- 
ments about Government expendi- 
ture. Btu then ministers, uf whatever 
party, always want to make statements 
on Maundy Thursday or when the MPs 
have their bags packed and their 
children waiting in the car outside. 
And then, of course, there is the 
University Grants Committee, which 
has just issued, at the time nf writing, a 
recurrent grant letter to institutions. 

Bill there are still a few weeks to 
meditate on what has been another 
hectic year in thc universities. Ifit were 
n patient on thc operating table, the 
university system would perhaps he 
best described us “now coining out of 
shock", it has not only been the staff 
who have seen their careers and ex- 

E cctations devastated since thc HI cuts. 

ut also university administrations, 
which have had to live through whnt 
industrialists would call “management 
by crisis”. 

The overwhelming battle that has 
been won during thc last year remains 
for us the battle that has taken place 
against compulsory redundancy. The 
Inst thing the AUT wishes to oo is to 
gloat over the victories gained during 
thc last year. What lias been important 
is that it has taught several of the more 
hawkish vice chancellors that they are 
accountable to academic staffs. U is 
senate, not the vice chuncellor, that 
determines academic policy. 

Also of importance have been the 
countless problems sorted out behind 



the scenes. Many of these have been 
resolved to the satisfaction of the 
members and the institutions. 
Although it may be a cllchd to say this, 
all the defence against compulsoiy 
redundancy could nothaVe been possi- 
ble without the self-sacrifice of so many 
members of the AUT, for literally 
thousands have given up tenured posts 
and accepted early retirement to pro- 
tect the careers of younger colleagues. 

Another battle which we could at 
least claim as a "scare draw" concerns 
the raison d'etre of the 'universities. 
William Waldegrave, the minister who 
has ance run out of briefs, announced 
publicly on behalf of the Government 
in March that "Britain does need its 
universities". 

Since high tech Is now in vogue in 
Government and City circles, wc have 
at least had money earmarked for 
certain specified research areas. There 
has been a welcome recognition, ns. 
well, that the take-up of ideas pro- 
duced in universities 1 has been 
appalling. 

The university system, as it copies 
out of shock, is going to took very hard 
at the way il has been treated in recent 
years. Come September and beyond, 
the need is for a university system that 
is altogether more.self-cotuiderit and 
assertive In its own defence. The, AUT 
. believes that, Under colossal pressure, 
the universities have done a first-class 
job; that tenure is absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the' system; .‘hat 
vice chancellors ought to lake a much 
more public position in defending the 
system and its staff. And that pinny of 
the scandalous features of foe existing 
system; such as the treatment of re- 
search staff, are in need of overhaul. 

It will not lie as one DES official put 
to us recently, in private. He said that if 
the Labour Party had, been returned, 
we would have been in for a very 
Interesting time, but how we are In for 
"more of foe same". Sitting here now I 
would like to think that this will not 


prove to be right. 


John Aicker 


teachers, 




